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Art of Thinking. 


CONTAINING 


(Beſides the Common RULES) {4 
MANY 4 


New Obſervations, || 


Not only of great Uſe in N 8 Exactneſgg 
Judgment, in the ſpeculative Sciences; bugfMo) 
full of fine Reflections, for the common Ser- 


vice of Life. 


— 


hd 


1 


In Foux PARTS. 


I. Conſiſting of Reflections upon the Ideas, or firſt Opera- 


tion of the Mind. 
II. Of the Reflections Men have made upon their 


udgments. 


III. Of Reaſoning. | 
IV. Of Method; or the cleareſt Manner of demon- 


ſtrating any Truth. 


Hens from the New French Edition. 


By Mr. OZELL. 
LOND O N: 


Printed for WILLIAM TAYLOR, at the Ship 
and Black- Swan, in Pater-noſter-rou. Mpccxv 
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To the Right Honourable 
Sir JOSEPH JEKYLL, 


MAS TE R of the RoLLs. 


DDRESSE Sof this kind being 
ſeldom made without Leave firſt 
had and obtained of the propoſed 
Patron, it may perhaps ſurpriæe 
You to ſee your Name here pre- 

fixed without any previous Intimation f any 

ſuch Deſign. But, Sir, Diſtance from Town, 
and other Accidents, having occaſioned this 

Departure from the uſual Forms, I muſt now 
leave it to Jour good Nature to pardon that 
done, which your great Spirit wou'd have * 
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bid the doing of, for fear of a Recital of Things 


— 


The DEDICATION. 


which, however true in themſelves, are always 
diflaſteful to thoſe who had rather Prodeſſe I 
quam Conſpici, do Good than hear of it. 

The 'Author of an excellent Poem called 
Corona Civica, ſays to my Lord Chancellor 
Cowper ſome Years ago. 


JEX Vt, with rival Skill and lawful 
| Pride, 

Your Courſe purſues, ſtaunch to the and 
honeſt Side, M. 


Sir, You are now, that great Man's Second 
in Place, tho in Ability ſecond to none: But a 
Ouality far beyond all, and which ſeems pecu- 
liar to Yourſelf among the whole Profeſſion, 
or the World is mightily miſtaken, is your diſ 
intereſiedneſs, even to the Refuſal of many 6 
tuft Fee. Inſtead of congratulating You upon 

our new Promotion, I congratulate my Coun- 
trymen's Felicity, in ſeeing bim, who with ſuch 
clean Hands frequented the Bar, now tran{- 
planted to the Bench, and this ſine Prece, fine 
Precio, without begging or bribing for Pre- 
ferment, as another great Luminary of the 


* Late Lord Somers's Motto. 


jrerion 
Was 
teſtan 
again 
Pope, 
aerog, 
Law, 


pecu- 


eſſion, 
* 


The DE DICAT ION. 
Law, Sr Edward Cook, was wont with 


great Satisfattion to ſay he came by his Offices. 


The Book I preſent you with, is ſo full of 
ſine Reflection: 2 the common Uſe of Life, and 


ſo differently handled from the Scholaſtical Man- 


ner, that it has been every where well received, 
and tranſlated into all Languages. 

It was compos'd by the famous Mr. Nicole, 
one of the Society of the Meſſieurs de Port 
Royal, thoſe eminent Sticklers for Janſeniſm, 
and revis'd and improv'd bythe no leſs famous 
M. Arnauld, As it is built on Carteſian 
Principles, we find it ſometimes diſſenting from 
Gaſſendus and others who differ from Deſ- 
cartes. The Author, likewiſe being rigid Ca- 
ſuiſte, no wonder they fall foul on Montagne, 
for which they have been reprehended by ſome 


diſ i confiderable Writers, particularly La Bruyere. 


any 0 


upon 
Coun- 
h ſuch 


But what is moſt obſervable, and with 
which I ſhall conclude, is, that being accuſed 
by the Jeſuits for Hereticks, the Authors, to 
make their Court to the Pope, wrote very in- 


tranſ- juriouſly againſt the Proteſiants, to ſhew there 


>, {ine 


Pre- 
F the 


Was no Intelligence between them and the Pro- 
teſtants in France. Now as in their Writings 
againſt the Jeſuits, who were ſeconded by the 


| Pope, they vented ſeveral Things that ſeemed 


Law, 


derogatory to the Pope's abſolute Anthority,and 
main- 
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bat Perſuaſion made uſe of, and retorted 5 
78 


Sn. 


Your moſt Obedient 


And moſt Faithful Servant, 
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ADV E R- 


r. lzditu; 
rĩſſimi. 
2 r 
a kin 
— 
mentatio 
205. 31. 
Wrong 1 
rum 7, 
r. adored 
37. from 
they faſt: 
Nature. 
Rhe toric 
astt r. be 
verſy r. 
Comets « 
r. made. 
wor'd req 
3 39+ 10. 
7. to voice 
| A r 
Yr. 774 
7. won 
362. 37. 
Joys r. T 
down Bel 
351.8. ot 
Unites r. 
r. concei v 
the Propoj 
4s from 4 
that Pre 
bon as P 
Ke. 41: 
r. Terms. 


pare. 4: 
tion enla; 


ne. 
The Tranſlator not having ſeen the Sheets of this New Edition till 
they were all Wrought oft, the Reader is defired to correct the Errors 
. h of the Preſs, eſpecially theſe that follow. 
* P 2. line 16. For where read whereas. p. 5. 21. Variety r. Va- 


nity. 10. 8. net at all r. not all. 10. 36. Converſation r. Con- 
verſion. 12. 15. Baraco r. Baroco. 13. 17. Univerſali r, Uni- 
DON verſale. 24. 33. the r. that. 33. 1. the r. their. 39. 1. Amplication 
U r. Amplification. 44. 34· a Thought r. Thought. $0. 37. form r. f om. 
A- 56. 28. Univerſal r. Univocal. 58. 30. them r. then. 70.77. it r. in. 
0 6. 8. vocator r. vocatur. 83 29. praiſed r. 8 87. 28. En- 
. | ah r. Enjoyments, 89. 30. this word r. his own. 91. 24. quo fi 
- fancſtrz v. quali feneſtræ. 93. 9. Language r. Languages. 99. 3. from 
5 r. form. 105. 19. not more r. much moe. 115. 15. here r. moe. 118. 
ſtiß 1. Hic ego noc. r. His ego nec. 1 2. 19. abjicio 7. objicio. 120, 21. 
ip r. dn. 126. 4. Principles r. Participles. 128. 2. to judge or to 

the deny r. to affirm or to deny. 137. 21. Ar. At. 139. 13. or r. ef. 141. 
14. miri r. mib!. 146. 9. his r. is. 147. 25. more r. mere fully. 157. 

ome 9. occipiftz r. oceidiſti. 156. 14. Caſuals r. Cauſils. 157, 25. Tantis 
the 7. Tanti es. 158. 12. fo be r. be. 160. 4. unitay, unica. 163. 6. lædetur 
r. læditur. 163. 9. Wiſe Men r. Wiſe Man. 166.17. clariſhmi v. cha- 
„O- | riffimi. 171. 22. after place add here. 172. 10. his r. bis. 178. 2. di- 
cinatus r. decimatis. 178. 6. placeto v. placeo. 179. 2. ſpeaking r. 

and ſpeaking of. 188. 26. is in ther, is the. 189. 34. of the t ng r. the 
P thing. 196. 17. defign'd r. defined. 199. 17. Augmentation r. Argu- 
YO- | mentation. 200. 2. indentiſy r. identiſy. 202. 25. that is r. that it is. 

? the | 295: 31 of Matter r. of Maiter. 209. 3. arguing upon r. arguing 
wrong upon. 245. 13. according r. according to. 260. 16. Friſeſmo- 

them rum 7. Frifeſomorum. 260. 29. Darapt 7, Darapti. 262. 37. adorn'd 
r. adored. 280. 27. deter r. deſert. 282. J. are none r. are one. 286. 

37. ſrom the Matter r. from Matter. 251. 26. living faſten'd r. living 

they faſten d. 294. 38. Charity r. Chaſtity. 297. 31. The Nature r. 

Nature. 297. 35. alter the words in general of, add the Precepts of 
Rhetoric : We find, ſays he that. $300. J. tho r. that. 308. 34. before 

as it r. before it. 311. 20. no Matter r. not Matter. 313. 19. Contro- 

verſy r. Contrariety. 315. 38. after Eclipſcs, add, they alſo happen without 

Comets and Eclipſes. 3 26. 29. deſigning r. defimng. 326. 15. gave 

r. made. 329. 18. after of our, add, Diſcourſe. But becanſe this D. ſign 
wou d require. 332. 8. be very r. bethe very. 335. 24. Thus r. Thus as, 

339- 10. complained r. puke” 345. 38. humidu r. bunmidus. 346. 

7. to void r. to avoid. 349. 11. conceiving r. conceiving things. 319. 29. 

ſpacious r. ſpecious. 350. 36. 428 gο, as ar. as good a. 352. 16, judge 

Y r. judge raſhly. 354. 11. with r. in. 355-2.th, r. they are. 356. 

7. wou'd r. ſhow'd, 357. 8. Diferrence r. Deference. 357. 23. of r. by, 

362.37. to void r. to av id. 366. 4. at the end r. as theend, 357, 28. 

Foys r. Toys, 380. 3. after the Vaſe, add, the other which is longer, hangs 

down below the bottom of the Vaſe. For the Water pou;'d into the V aje. 

351. 8. other Motions r. that Motion. 390. 28, often r. in. 374. 2x. 

Unites r. Unit. 4o1.4. that may r. that they may. 404. 28. convinced 

1 r. concei ved. 408. It. they have only r. they only have. 410. 11. that 
5 «| the Propaſi tions b- lool d u pen as drawn from a bare conſid ration of Ideas, 
s from Principles that have no need of Proof but of Extl mation, &c. „ 

that Propofitrons drawn from a bare conſideration of Ideas, be lool'2 

upon as Principles that have no need of Pr/c0j, but at m:ſt of exp anation, 

E R- &c. 412-15. Iſoſocles v. Iſoſceles. 412. 27.4th z. 47th. +418. 2. Forms 
r. Terms. 418. 12. Proportions r. Propoſituyns. 421.8. compute r. com- 
pare. 423. 37. it ma) r. I may. 428. 24. alter uf held r. and by Addi. 
tion enlarged, at length grows up. 439+ 31+ Center r. Cancer. 433. 35. 
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HE Firſt Diſcourſe ſhewing the Deſign of this new. 
Logic. Pag. 2 
The ſecond iſcourſe, containing an Anſwer to the principal 
Objeflions which have been made againſl this Logic, 16 
The firſt Part, containing Reflections upon the Ideas, or firſt 
Operation of the Mind, xhich 1s called Conception. 32 


.hap. i. Of Ideas according to their Nature and Origin. 33 


hap. 11. Of Ideas con ſider'd according to their Objects. 42 
hap. iii. Of Ariſtotle's ten Categories, 46 
hap. iv. Of Ideas of things, and Ideas of Signs. 49 
hap. v, Of Ideas con ſider d according to their Compo ſi- 
tron 07 Simplicity: M herein the Manner of knowing by 


Abſiratton or Preciſion is treat ed of. 52 
hap. vi. Of Ideas conſidered according to their Univer 
ſality, Parttcularity, and Singularity. 50 
hap. vii. Of the five Sorts of Univerſal Ideas, Genus, 
Spectes, Difference, / ropriety, Accident. 59 
hap. viii. Of Complex Terms, and of their Unzverſality 
or Particulatity. 66 


hap. ix. Of the Clearneſs and D:i//infion of Ideas, ana 
of their Oofc LITLS ans Confuſion, ; 
T ? - 
7's 


The Cox TEN TS. 
Chap. x. Some Examples of confused and obſcure Idea: 


drawn from Ethics. Pag. 81 Par, vi 
Chap. xi. Of another Cauſe of Confuſion in our Thought; | make « 
and Diſcourſe ; which is, that we affix our Ideas to AP V! 
Words. 1 89 hey in 
Chap. xii. Of the Remedy of the Confuſion which ariſ- - 2 


in our Thoughts and Diſcourſe from the Con fuſion o | 
Words : Whereis is laid „ ge N pony 97% * / which 1 
of defining the Words we make uſe of, and the Difference P. x 
between the Definition of Things, and the Definition of 2 
Names. i | 93 ps - 

Chap. xiii, Uſeful Obſervations touching the Definition of p-. x1 
Names. S 9 77477 

Chap. xiv. Of another ſort of Definition of Names, to and wh 


denote what they ftanify in common uſe, 102 Fap. x1] 
Chap. xv. Of the Ideas which the Mind adds to thoſe that my 
are preciſely ſignified by the Words. 109 4 Bak 
hap. xi 
gasse: 

N hap. xv 
great L 

: ft of 

7 77 XV 
2. Part of Logic; containing the Reflections ua 2 

ave made upon their Judgments. 114 3 

this Con 


Chap. i. Words with relation to Propoſit ions. ibid 
has i. Wee. Verb. : peſt firſt of 
Chap. iii. What a Propoſition is, and of the four Sorts of 2 

Propoſitions. 127þþ, OP 
Chap. iv. Of the Oppoſition. between Propoſitions that * 5 

have the ſame Subjeft and the ſame Attribute, 131 P. XX, 
Chap. v. Of Simple and Compounded Propoſitions. That 

there ar? . ones that ſeem componnded, and are not 

fo, and which may be called Complex. Of thoſe that are 

complex in tbe Subject or in the Attribute. 993 

Chap. 


The Cox TEN TS. 


_ hap. vi. Of the Nature of incident Propoſitions, which 
8 , make a Part of complex Propoſitions, Pag. 138 
„Set ap. vii. Of falſiry there may be in complex Terms, 
"as tand in incident Propoſitions. 142 


4 ap. viii. Of Propoſitions Complex as to Affirmation or 
p Negation; and of Species of * 4 ſorts of Propoſitions 
77 I which the Philoſophers call Modal, 147 
fulneſs ap- ix. Of the various forts of compounded Propoſi- 


tions. 150 

* of ap. X. of Propoſitions compounded in the Senſe. 159 
2 ap. xi. Oh ſervations to diſtinguiſh, in ſome Propo ſit ions 
__ expreſſed after a leſs _ Manner, which is the Subjef 
and which is the Attribute, 168 
3 hap. xii. Of confuſed Subjefts equivalent to tuo Sub- 
ets. 171 

ſe that 5 xiii. Ot her Obſervations to diſcover whethey * 
vo po ſit ions are Univerſal or Particular. 175 
hap. xiv. Of thoſe Propoſitions wherein the Name of the 

24 3 | Thing is given to the Sign, 183 


hap. xv. Of two ſorts of Propo ſitions which are o 
8 Uſe 12 rv cov . — De finition. pd 
firſt of Diviſion, 190 
ap. xvi. Of that Definition which is called Definition 
things. 194. 
hap. xvii. Of the Converſion of Propoſutions 3 wherein 
the Na: ure of the Affirmation and Negation, upon which 
this Convirſion depends, is more thorowly treated of. And 
firſt of the Nature of the Affirmation. 199 
hap. xviit. Of the Converſion of Affirmative Propo- 
ſrr1ons, 202 
ap. xix. Of the Nature of Negative Propoſitions. 205 


15 gg hap. xx. Of the Converſion of Negative Propoſutions. 207 
I 


That 
are not 
hat are 
134 
Chap. 


led ion; 
114 


ibid 
I21 
Sorts o 
127 


PAR x. 


* — 


The CommTrwrtTs 


hap, 
2 "MN 85 ee * - a Pro 0 
, A 
ha p. 
5 17 ments 
* F | 
F gh 
| Logic, 
O * Argumentation, or Reaſoning. Pag. :oÞhap. >» 
which 
Chap. i. Of the N.uture of Rea ſuntug, aua the differen hap, * 
Rin ds that they. may be of it, 20 in civi 
Chap. 1. Diviſion of Oyitog 7 255 1170 0: 12 and Con jun 
ti ve, and of the Simp/e 111: 0 [ycomblex aud Complex. 21 
p 


h 2 2 20“ , ; 1 7 j + * 
ap. 111, General Rules for 17. Cg * x (Ine f . login -. » 
21 


Chap. iv. Of the Figures and Modes of *yl(ogi/ms in ger: 
ral. That there can be but Four Figures, 24 
Chap. v. Rules, Modes, and Foundations of the Firſ} | 
gure. 8 24 fla Met, 
Chap. vi. - Rules, Modes, and Foundations of the Secor 
: Figure, -5 
Chap. vii. Rules, Modes, and Foundations of the Thirphap. i. 
Figure. . 250 That t/ 


Chap. viii, Of the Modes of the Second Heure. 25] than wv 


Chap. ix. Of complex Syllogiſms, and how they may i things 
reduced into common 'Syllogiſms, and judged of by : The A. 

\ ſame Rules. 25dap. ii. 

Chap. x. A general Principle, by which, without any RY theſis, 
auflion ro the Figures and the Mades, we may judge nap. ii. 


the Goodreſs or Viciouſneſs of any Syllogiſm. 264 larly th, 
Chay. xi. Applicaiion of this general principle to ſe verqhap. iv, 
Hllogiſns which ſeem to be intricate, 27] going R 
Chap. xii. Of ConjunFive Syl'ogiſms. 2 *in; 
Chap. xiii. Of Sy/logiſms whoſe Concluſion is condition«Pap. v. 
| 2 $Pundey ſie 

Chap. xiv. Of Enthymemer, and of Enthymematich S Th 
fences, | 28Pap. vi 


ChagProy oft 


— 


The CoN TEN TS. 


hap. xv. Of Syllogiſms compoundid of more than three 
Propoſitions. 289 
ap. xvi. Of Dilemma's. 292 
hap. xvii. Of Places, or the Method of finding Argu= 
ments: How littie uſ ful this Method is. 295 
p- xviii. Divifion of Tepics into thoſe of Grammar, of 
Logic, and of Metaphyſics. | 300 
g. ꝛ0Tbap. xix. Of the ſeveral Manners of wrong Reaſoning, 
which are call:d Saphiſms, 307 

iff: renſphap. xx. 2 the falſe Reaſonings that Men are guity of 
20 in civil Life, and in common Diſcourſe. 329 

02 june 
ex. 21 


lagiſe 
81 | | 
get FTI; 
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-) i / 
he Thirfhap. i. Of Knowledge. That there is ſuch a Thing, 
25] That the Knowledge of things by the Mind is more certain 
25] than what we know by our Senſes, That there are ſome 
may i} things which the humane Mind is -uncapable of knowing 


pf by ii} The Advantage of rhis neceſſary Ignorance. 366 
4 25hdap. ii. Of the tue Sorts of Method, Analyſis and Syn- 
any RY theſts. An Example of Analyſts. 376 


| judge hap. 111, Of the Method of Com poſit ion, and par ticu- 
264 larly that which is obſerv'd by the Geemetrictans. 385 
to ſe ver hap. iv. A more  particu'ar F xþplication of the force 
27] going Rules; and firſt, of thoſe that relate to Defi- 
27] tons, | 387 
ndit ionaa p. v. That the Geometricians ſeem not to have rightly 
2 8lunde y ſt ood the Difference between the Di | funitions of Words 
atich, SHH Things. | 392 
28Þap. vi. Of the Rules in reſerence to Axicms, that is, 


Char ro y oſitions clear and ſelf-evident, 396 
C hap. 


The Cox r EN TS. 
Chap. vii. Certain Axiom of Moment, that may e 
or Principles of great Truths. 404. 8 
Chap. viii. Of Rules relating to Demonſtrat ion. 40% 
Chap. ix. of ſome Errors uſually occurring in the Metho KL 
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of the Geometricians. 40 Ye 
Chap. x. An Anſwer to what the Grometricians alledy 
or themſelves, 41 
Chap. xi. The Method of Sciences reduced to eight princi 
pal Rules, 41711 
Chap. X11, Of what we hnow by Faith, whether Human! , 
or Divine. | 41F 


Chap. xiii. Certain Rules for the Guidance of Reaſon i 

the Belief of Events that depend upen Humane Faith · 4: 
Chap. xiv. An Application of the preceding Rules to t 

Belief of Miracles. 42 A 
Chap. xv. Other Remarks upon the ſame Subject of . 


Belief of Event:. 43 
Chap. xvi. Of the Judgments we ought to make of fut un & & K 
Accidents, 43 7 
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„ Othing is more defirable than Good 
INSS21: | Senſe and ſuſtneſs of Thought in di- 
l {cernivg Truth from Falſhood. Eve- 
ry other Quality of the Mind is cf 
limited Advantage; but Exactneſs cf - 
J Reaſon i is of univerſal Uſe, and ſer- 
I viceablein all the Parts andOffices of 
17 It is not in the Sciences only that it is difficult 
) diſtinguiſh between Truth and Error, but it is the 
B ſam e 


— — 


a - - P— 


are totally uſeleſs, i 
for chemſelves. 
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ſame in moſt of the dubjects upon which we diſcourſe, 
and in the Affairs wherein we are concerned. We al- 
moſt every where meet with two Tracks, the one lead- 
ing to Iruth, the other to Falſhood, and it is Reaſon 
muft make the Choice which to follow. Thoſe who 
chuſe Right, are thoſe who are endued with a Juſt- 
neſs of Thought; thoſe who chuſe Wrong, are 
thoſe who have a Falſeneſs of Thought; and this is 
the firſt and moſt eſſential Difference between the 
Qualities of Mens Underſtandings. 

From hence it appears, that we ought to apply 
ourſelves chiefly to the forming r and 
making it as exact as poſſible; and this is the End 
to which we ought to direct the greateſt Fart of 
our Studies. Reaſon is commonly employed as an 
Inſtrument to acquire the Sciences; where“ on the 
contrary, the Sciences ought to be made uſe of as an 
Inſtrument to give Reaſon its Perfection; Juſtneſs of 
Thought being infinitely more valuable than all the 
ſpeculative Knowledge attainable by the Help of the 
trueſt and moſt ſolid Sciences : Which ought to be a 
Caution to all Men of Prudence, to dive into thoſe 
Studies ne ſarther than may be neceſſary to that End, 
and to make them the Exerciſe, not the whole Em- 
ployment of their Minds. | 

If this is not the main View wherein every one 
applies to the Study of thoſe ſpecularive Sciences, 
ſuch as Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Phyſicks; it ſeems 
to us to be little better than a vain Amuſement, and 
not much more eſtimable than the Ignorance of all 
thoſe Things: which at leaſt has this Advantage, that 
it is leſs painful, and does not puff Men up with that 


empty Vanity which often ariſes from a Skill in that 


fruitleſs and batten Knowledge. 

Not only thoſe Sciences have hidden Cornets and 
deep Receſſes not worth ſearching into; but they 
zd in themſelves and 
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urſe, Min meaſuring Lines, in examining the mutual Pro- 
e al- portion of Angles, in conſidering the various Mo- 
lead- tions of Matter: His Mind is too great, his Life 
a ſon too ſhort, his Time too precious, to be thrown away 
who upon ſuch perty Objects: His Buſineſs is to be Juſt, 
Juſt- WM Equitable, 2 in all his Words, in all his 
are Actions, and in all the Affairs he tranſacts; and in 
his is lf theſe Duties he ought particularly to form and exer- 
1 the ciſe himſelf. 

This Study is ſo much the more neceſſary, as if 
apply is exceeding rare to meet with one endued with an 
and Exactneſs of Judgment. The World is throng d 


End with falſe Thinkers, who are uncapable of diſcern- 
rt of Wing Truth; who take every Thing by the wrong 
16 an Handle; who acquieſce to the moſt inſufficient Ar- 
1 the ¶ guments,and wou d impoſe the fame upon others; who 
as an Ware carried away with the ſlighteſt Appearances ; 
eſs of WM who are always in Exceſs and in Extremities ; who 
Il the have no Hold-faſt . to keep themſelves firm to the 
>f the Truths they do know, becauſe they at firſt em- 
be a MW braced them rather by Chance than by clear Con- 
thoſe MW viction; or who, on the contrary, adhere to their 
End, Opinions with ſo much Obſtinacy, that they will 
Em · ¶ not ſo much as give ear to the Reaſons which might 
undeceive them; who boldly give their Deciſions 
y one upon Things in which they are utterly ignorant, 
ences, Hand which, perhaps, neither they nor any Body elſe 
ſcems Never underſtood ; who make no Difference between 
t, and MDiſcourſe and Diſcourſe, or who judge of the Truth 
of all Mof what is ſaid by the Tone of Voice it is ſaid in: 
>, that He who ſpeaks with Eaſe and Gravity is in the right; 
h that he who explains himſelf Jeſs readily, or ſeems to be 
n that Min a Heat, is in the wrong. Theſe are all the Rules 
they judge by. 
rs and WY By this Means there is no Abſurdity ſo groſs but 
they what finds ſome Promoters. Whoever defires to 
s and dl the World, may be ſure of meeting with 
Time Fools ready to be eh : And the moſt ridiculous 
in " N | 


; Fop. 


of ſome Claſs, of Fools cr other. When we ſee fo 


We og he: to wonder at nothing. There is a cer- 
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Foppery is aiwavs Proputionate to the Capacity 4 
with 
many infatuated with the Nonſenſe of judicial Aſtro— 1 med, 
logy, and that ſome mighty grave Pecple can ccixe 
liandle that Sub'c& in the moſt ſerious Manner, ok t] 
2 cced 
tain Conſtellation in the Firmament, which ſome Mine 
Folks have been pleas d to call a Balance, and judge 


which reſembles a Balance juſt as much as it does obicr 


«a ind-mill: The Balance is the Emblem of Juſtice ; | Trut! 


Ergo, ſay they, thoſe that are bern under this Con- ſo li 
ſtellation muſt be uſt and equitable. There are whot 


three other Signs in the Zodiac, the one call'd a to el. 


Ram, the other a Bull, and the third a Goat ; |} rathe 
which they might as properly, have call'd an Ele- them 
Phant, a, Crocadile and a;.Rhinocercs : The Ram, they 
the Bull, and the Goat, are beaſts that chew the bd 
Cud: Therefare, they that. take Phyſick when the falſe, 
Moon is in any of theſe Conſtellations, ſhall be in 2 ward: 
Danger of caſting it up again. As, extravagant as in th 
theſe Reaſons are, thoſe that ſpread them abroad do ſpeak 
not want Difcipies to- belicve them. e 

This Falſengſs of Thought is the Cauſe not only much 
of thaſe Erzors that creep into the Sciences, but {1 heſita 
alſo of moſt of the Faults that ate committed in and d 
Society, ſuch as utjuſt Quarrels, ill-grounded Law- themſ 


ſuits, ralh Advice, aud, ill-concerted Undertakings. to giv 


herg are fem of theſe that do not. flow from ſome | of 1g. 
rror and Defect of Judgment ;. So that there is no 
Defe& which, it more eancerns us t amend; I 
But this Amendmen is not more deſirable than 


it is difficult; becauſe it very much depends upon I am 
the Meaſune of Ungerſtanding, which we bring F The 
with us into the World Common Senſe: is not. ſo. | wk 

abun 


camman. à Thing as it is generally thought to be. 0 

here, ate a vaſt Number of heavy ſtupid Creatures, Mal 
which are not to be reformed by, teaching them the 
Lrath, but by keeping them to fugh Things as are 
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within their reach, and by hindering them from 
2 meddling at all with whar they are not able to con- 
= ccive. It is neveriheleſs certain, that very many 
ok tle falſe Judzments viven by Men do not pro- 
cced from this Principle, but from Precipitancy of 
Mind, and Want of Attention, which makes then 
judge rathly in what they know bur confuſediy a 

\ obſcurely.. The little real Love Men have for 
3 Truth is theReaſon that they generally give themſelves 
o little Trouble ro diſtinzuith what is True from 
het is Falſe. They attord Entrance into their Souls 
to ell Manner of Diſcourſes and Maxims, and chuſe 
tathetr to take them for granted, than to examine 
them: If they themſelves do not underſtand them, 
they are willing to believe that others do; and thus 
they crowd their Memory with Numbers of Things 
falſe, obſcure, and crudely conceived ; and aftcr- 
2 wards argue upon thoſe Principles, without reflecting 
in the leaſt upon what they think or what they 
ſpeak : " 


bc 


« 


— 


- ö * | 

4 and Preſumption contribute alſo very 
much to this Fault. Men fancy it thamefal to 
[1 heſitate or be at a loſs; and will rather ſpeak 
Rand determine at a Venture, than acknowledge 
ſthemſelves to be not informed in any Point enough 
to give their Opinion in it. We are all of us til] 
Fof Ignorance and Error; and yet it is the moſt dif- 


—_ 


* 


Iificult Thing in the World to draw from the Mouths 
of Men this Confeſſi n, which is fo juſt and ſo con- 
Fformable to their natural Condition; Jam miſluken; 
am ignorant in this Malter. | 
. There are others, on the contrary, who having 
Learning enough to be informed that there are 
abundance of Things in themſelves bbſcure and nn- 
cerrain ; and who cur of another Sort of Vanity, 
vou d ſeem not to be liable to the vulgar Credulity, 
take a Pride in averring, that there is nothing ar 
all certain: By this Means they free themſe ves 
| 3 from 
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from the Pains of examining into any Thing, and 


upon this falſe Principle doubt the moſt conftant 3 


Truths, and Religion itſelf. This Pyrrhoniſm is 
another Extravagance of the Mind of Man; and 
tho it ſeems the direct Oppoſite of the Temerity 


of thoſe that believe and are pofitive in every 


Thing, does in effect flow from the ſame Spring, 
which is Want of Attention. For as the one will 
not take the Pains requiſite to the Diſcovery of Er- 


rors; ſo the other will not look into Truth with the} 


Care neceſſary to conceive its Evidence. The moſt 
ſuperficial Inſight will ſerve to make the one believe 
any Minner of Falſhoods; and is to the other ſuffici- 
ent Cauſe for doubting the moſt certain Truths : but 
in both, it is one and the ſame Want of Applicati- 
on that produces ſuch different Effects. 

True Reaſon places every Thing in itstrue Rank: 
She makes us 1 what is dubious, reject what 
is falſe, and acknowledge ingenuouſly what is evi- 
dent, without being at all ſtaggered by the vain 
Arguments of the Pyrrhonians, which do nor de- 


ſtroy the rational Aſſurance we have of Things cer-Þ 
No Man coudÞ 


tain, not even in their own Minds. 


ever ſeriouſly doubt that there is an Earth, a Sun, 
and a Moon, or that the Whole is bigger than itz“ 


Part. 


they doubt ſuch a Thing, becauſe Men may Iye;| 


but they can never ſay it with their Hearts. So 
that Pyrrhoniſm is not a Se& of People that are them- 
ſelves convinced of what they teach, but a Se& of 
Lyars. And accordingly, they frequently contra- 
dict themſelves in giving an Account of their own 
Opinions, their Hearts not agreeing with theu 
Tongues ; an Inftance of which we find in Montagne, 
who endeavoured to revive that Se& in the laſ 
Age: For after having ſaid that the Academics were 
different from the Pyrrhonians, in that the Acade- 
mics confeſſed that ſome Things indeed were more 


FP! 


Men may indeed force their Lips to fayF 
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g, and i probable than others, ( which the Pyrrhonians 
nſtant wou'd never alla) he declares for the Pyrrhonians 
ifm is in theſe Terms : The Of inion (ſays he) of the Fyrrho- 
; and n 15 bol ler, and much more probable. So that from 


his own Words it appears, he thought that ſome 


merity | 

— Ihings are more probable than others: And it was not 
pring, by Way of Quibble chat he ufed this Word probable; 
ie wil it eſcaped him unawares, and was dictated by Nature 
of E- itſelf, which no aſſumed Opinion can ever ſtifle 
th the | But this Fault would not be ſo miſchievious if it 
e moſt | did not alſo extend of courſe to thoſe Things 
elievel which are not ſo obvious to Senſe: Theſe Men 
ſuffici- that take Pleaſure in doubting of every Thing, do 
: but] thereby hinder their Mind from applying itſelf, 


licati- 


Rank: 


even in Religion, to ſuch Thoughts as miglit bring 
them Conviction; or, at leaſt, they apply to them 
very imperfectly: So that they fall into a willing 


what Uncertainty with reſpect to the moſt ſacred Points of 
is evi: Faith; becauſe this State of Darkneſs is agreeable 
ie vain to them, and ſeems adapted to the appeaſing of Re- 
10 de- morſe of Conſcience, and to the gratifying their 
! Paſſions without controul. ; 


gs cer 

a cou'dÞ , Thus as the above mentioned Irregularities of the 
a Sun, Mind, which appear ſo oppoſite (the one leadin 
an is to an caſy Belief of what is obſcure and uncertain, — 
to ſay the other to a Doubt of what is clear and undiſpu- 
ay lyez table) have vet the ſame Principle, namely, Neglect 
ts. So of being ſufficiently attentive to diſcern the Truth; 
> them it is viſible they muſt alſo have the ſame Remedy, 
Sect of and that we can no way guard ourſelves therefrom, 
contra- but by 5975 an exact Attention in all our Judg- 
ir owuf ments and Thoughts. We need nothing mote 
h theul than this to avoid all Manner of Miſtakes. For 
ntagnt, what the Academics averred, that it were impoſſible 
-he 1affl to diſcover Truth, unleſs we had the Marks of it, 
cs were 25 we coud never find a run-a-way Slave if we had 


not ſome Tokens to know him by if we ſhould 
chance to meet him, is no better than a vain Sub- 


B 4 tilty. 


Acade- 


e more 
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tilety. 


Brightneſs. which ſur:ounds it, and which ſubdue; 
and, perſuades the Mind, i ſpite of any Oppoſition 
it can make: So that all the A:, ments of theſe Philo- 
ſophers can no more hinder the So... from yielding to 
Truth, when it is vigorouſly attackec ty it, than 
it can prevent the Eyes from ſeeing, when they arc 
wide open, and ſtruck upon by the Light of the Sun. 
But becauſe the Mind is often impoſed upon by 
falſe Appearances, for want of due Attention, and 
that there are many Things not attainable but by a 
long and painful Diſquifition; it is moſt certainly 
very neceſſary to have Rules ſettled how we thou! 
conduct ourſelves to make the Search of Truth both 
more eaſie and more certain: Nor is it at all im- 
poſlible to lay dowa ſuch Rules. For ſince Men 
ſometimes are deceived -in their Judgments, and 
ſometimes are not; ſince at one time they argue in 


a Right, and at another in a wrong Manner ;' and 


that after having argued wrong, they are capable ot 
perceiving their Miſtake; they may, by looking 
back upon their Thoughts, obſerve what Method 
they followed when they argued well, and what 
was the Cauſe of their Error when they happened 
to be deceived; and ſo form Maxims from thoſe 
Reflections, how to avoid the like Miſtakes for the 
future. 5 | 

This is properly what the -Philoſophers under- 
take, and what. they boaſt themſelves able to per- 
form to ſo high a Degree of Excellence. If we 
will take their Word for it, that Part of Learning 
which they invented with this Deſign, and which 
they call Logic, will indue us with a Light able to 
drive away all the Clouds that darken our Under- 
ſtanding: They -correct all the Errors if our 
Thoughts, 


As there is no Occaſion for any other Mark 
to diſtinguiſh Light from Darkneſs, but the Light} 
itſelf, which cannot be hid; ſo there is no need off 
any other Tokens to know Truth by, beſides the 
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Mark! 


Thoughts, and give us ſuch admirable Rules às will 
Lig WFinfallibly guide us to Troth; apd which at the 
ed ame time are ſo abſolutely neceſſary. that without 
les the them it is utterly imp: ſſible to diſcover it with any 
ibdueſCertaimty. Theſe are the Praiſes they beſtow upon 
pfttion their own Precep's But if we reflect never ſo 
Philo- Fittle upon what Experience has ſhewn vs of the 
ung to Uſe thoſe Philoſophers have put them to, as well 
than 


) tin Logic, as in all the other Parts of Philoſophy, we 
ey atef hall have great Reaſon to diſttuſt the Truth of their 


e Dun. PPromiſes. 

on by | However, becauſe it won'd be unjuſt to teject 
n, andÞ&whar is really uſcful in Logic, upen account of 
It 2 the ill Purpoſes it may be employed to; and that 
rtain yz 


t is not likely fo many Great Men, who earneſtly 
mhoud bpply'd themſelves to the Rules of Argumentation, 
h both dave done ſo without finding any Thing in it that 
Jl im-Bnay be of ſolid Advantage; and laſtly, becauſe 
ce Men Kuſtom has in a marmer introduced a Neceſſity of 
„ and having, at leaſt, a flicht Knowledge of Logic; we 
rgue in thought it wou'd contribute ſomewhar to the Pub- 
r; and Wick Benefit, to exttact from them what might prove 
able ol Wnoſt ſerviceab'e to form the Judgment. To do which 
ooking Bras properly the Deſign of this Work, adding 
Method Wome new Reflections which occurred as we wrote, - 
d what end which make up the greateſt and perhaps rhe 


— 


ppened meſt uſoful Part of the Whole. 
thoſe ſ For the ordinary Philoſophers ſeem to have in- 
for the ended hitt'e or nothing rare than to lay down the 
v'es of good and bad Reaſoning. Now tho' it 
undet- Wantiot be ſat, that theſe Rules are uſeleſs, ſince 
to pet- hey will ſometimes ſerve to diſcover the Faults of 
It we ſWerrain perp excd Arguments, and to ringe out 
earning ll uchts afrer the moſt convincing Method, yet 
J which Whis Uſe muſt not be thought to extend very 
able to Fer, moft of our Miſtakes not ariſing from out 8 5 
Under-W'inded by falſe Conſequences, but from our ſaffers ! 
if our Wis ourſelves to be prejudiced with wrong. Jadg- 
10ughts, ; 25 | ments 


i 


Fidel from whence falſe Conſequences are draw 


} 
1 


L 
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This is what the former Writers of Logic have ne 
lected to remedy; to do which is the chief Defſiz 
of the new RefleQtions to be found all thro' thay 
reatiſe. | Jet u 
It muſt however be acknow'edged, that the rut! 
Reflections which we call New, becauſe they are us {or 
in the common Logics, are not Wall the AuthoWelves 
own ; and that he borrowed ſome of them from t. As 
2 of a celebrated Philoſopher of the preſeiſight 
Age, who is as perſpicuous and clear, as moſt othe} 
are obſcure and confuſed. Some alſo are taken ou 
of 22 Moot not yet printed,- e 
y the late Monſieur Paſcal, intitled, Q the Geom: 
wical Mind; and Neat we ſay in the Nin 
Chapter of the Firſt Part of the Difference bet wegP©_ m. 
the Definition of Name, and the Definition of Thin 
and the five Rules handled in the fourth Part, whe 
they are much more largely treated of than «hey aff 
an that Manuſcript. 
As for what we took out of the common Boo 
3 Logic, the Method we followed in doing it v 
11S 2 
Firſt, we brought in all that was really uſeful | 
the others; ſuch as the Rules of Figures, the DivyaVe 
fions of Terms and Ideas, with ſome Obſesvatiq ©rP!: 
upon Propoſitions. There were ſome other Thi th: 
which ze thought almoſt ini 4 namely, if fes 


Topics: but becaufe they we | Ce 


Categories an 5 
| Mort, eaſte and common, we een refolved to ket h 


them in, giving at the fame Time a Caution w 
Value we ſet upon them, that they may not be fat Math. 
cied more neceſſary than they are. 

We were more doubrful what Courſe to take 
to certain Matters of great Difficulty and lit 
Benefit; to wir. the Conver@sion of Propoſitio nd t 
the Demonſtration of the Rules of Figures: ! learn” 
at length we reſolved not to omit then, even th! 


Du 
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Difficulty not being altogether uſeleſs: For tho' in- 


re drawi 
leed where ſuch a Difficulty does not terminate in 


have ne 
f Deſie 
thro thay with Reaſon, S ultum ct difficiles habere nvgas ; 
Set when it does lead in the End to ſomewhat of 
hat the Truth, it is not to be equally avoided ; becauſe ther: 
ey ate ws ſome Advantage to be gained by exerciſing our- 
AuthoFelves in the Solution of knotry Queſtions. 


from t As there are ſome Stomachs which can digeſt only 


1e preſet 


oft othe rhich can app'y themſelves to the Study only 


taken df caſte Truths, and thoſe adorned with the Orna- 
compoſeFents of Eloquence, This Delicacy is extreamly 
be Gron&lameable, and is indeed a rea! Weakneſs. The 
he Nin Mind ſhou'd be inured to find out Truth, let her 
e bet wee never ſo much concealed or diſguiſed, and to 
\ of Thinheſpect her under whatever Form the appears. If we 


lo not conquer this Diſguſt, which is eafi'y taken 
xt any Thing that ſeems a little Subtile or Scho- 
aſtic, we ſhall imperceptibly contract our Genius, 
and make it incapable of conceiving thoſe Things 
vhich are not known but by a long Chain of 
Propoſitions. So that when a Truth depends up- 
dn three or four Principles which ir is neceſſary to 
ave before us all ar once, we are in a Maze of 
erplexity, we think the Attempt too difficult, and 


rt, whe 


1 ihey 7 


10n Boo 
ing It u 


uſeful | 
the Div 


Wesvatid 


er Thin) that Means deprive ourſelves of the Knowledge 
mely, if ſeveral uſeful Things; which is a Fault of veiy 
they weſ]| Conſequence. 


The Capacity of the Mind is enlarged and 


d to ket 
rengthened by Uſe ; which is the Effect of the 


tion W 


not be fa” ; f 
ifficult Studies, ſuch as thoſe Points we are now 


peaking of, For they vive a certain Expanſion of 
hought, break the Mind to intenſe Application, 


and —_— us to hold faſt to what we have already 
earn'd, 


to take 
and lit. 
opoſit io 
gutes 3 
even tht 
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he Knowledge of any Truth whatſoever, we may / 


ight and delicate Food, ſo there are ſome Minds © 


Mathematics in particular, and in general of all / 


tet... tt 


1 


n _ 


with Barꝭco and Barali ton, which they fancy ſtink 
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Reafoa and Good Senſe do not allow us to call that 
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Theſe are the Reaſons that induced us to keep in Hime . 
thoſe knotty Points, and even to handle them with einge 
as much Subtilty as any other Treatiſe of Logic, 
Thoſe who are diſpleaſed at them, may paſs thenRivion 3 
over; as we have taken care to tell them at the einge t 
Heads of the Chapters themſelves, that they mayſ@aying 
have no Reaſon to complain, and that if they dohid Era 
read them, they may do it voluntarily. ncient 
Neicher did we think it neceſſary to give heel All thi: 
to the Averſion and Diſtaſt ſome Gentlemen haveſWoie a 
taken to certain artificial Words which have beenWrtificia 
formed for the more eaſie Retention of the variou{W1ſe of 
Ways of Reaſoning, as if they were Magical Terms, Wrecauci 
and who often make themſelves wonderful merry All.c 
great 
u the ce 
n the 1 
\elar10: 


confhundly of Pedantry : We thought theſe. Jefts 
dre Pedantic than the Words themſelves: Sound 


ridiculous, which in itſelf is not ſo. Now there woul, 
is nothing ridiculous in thoſe Terms, provided theyhelong 

be not cry d up as Myſteries ; and as they were onhy true, 
formed for the Help of the Memory, it was never in-ſſexwing/ 
tended they ſhou'd be brought into common Dis- Right b 


e nev. 
ight b 
our 

tters 
D thro 
inks 
ught tt 
ording 

d prom 
all ma 
this 

lating 
raphy 
0 not 
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courſe; or that, for inſtance, any one thou'd tell 
his Antagoniſt before-hand, that he will now ply 
him with an Argument in Bocardo, or Felapton, 
which indeed wou'd be very ridicalous, 

This Reproach of Pedantry is ſometimes very ill 
applied, and thoſe that beſtow it upon others 
often fall into it themſelves, while they are ſo doing, 

! Tedantry is a Vice of the Mind, and not of the Pro— 
feſſion; ad there are Pedants in all Habits, and in 
all Conditions. To make a mighty rout about tri— 
i Vial Matters, to ſputter Greek and Latin Right or 
wrong, to be in a violent Rage about the Order ot 
the Attick Months, the Garments of the Mace do- 
nians, and other Diſputes of the like Importance; 
to ical from an Author and abuſe him at oo. ſame 
ime ; 
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ep in lime ; _ tear a Man's Character to pieces for not 


with peing 'of the ſame Opinion about a Paſlage in Lus- 
Logis, or the Erymology of a Word, as it our Re- 
themſſligion and Liberty lay at ſtake; to accuſe a Man of 


at theſ eing the Diſturber of the Publick Peace for not 


y mayſ@aying Veneration enough to Tully, as Julius Scaliger 
cy dofWid Eraſmns : torRtand up for the Reputation of an 

icient: Philoſopher, as if he were our own Father: 
: heel Pl! this we may inſt'y call Pedantry : But there is 


1 haveBhoue at all in underftanding or explaining a few 
e beenſWrtificial Words ingenioufly, invented only for the 
rariouſ:ſe of the Memory; provided we do it with the 
Terms, Wrecaucions before enjoined. 

meriy All that renmins, is to give a Rexſon for omitting 
y ſtink great Number of Queitions which ate to be found 
e JeſtsſÞ: the common Logics, ſuch as thoſe that are handled 
Sound the Prolegomena's, the Liver ſale à parte rei, the 
U that Relations, an.) ſeveral of the like : And as to this, 
there would almoſt be enough to ſay, that they rather 
ed they elong to Metaphy tics than to Logic. Bur yet ir 
reony true, that this was not the chief Cauſe of our 
ver ir wing them out. For when we thought any Matter 
n Diſ icht be of Service to the forming of the Judgment, 
1d tellſÞFe never ſcrupled ro inſert it, to whatever Science it 


ow piyMught belong. The Diſpoſition of the various Parts 
lap ton, Wt our Knowledge is as free as the ranging of 
tters in Printing-Houſe: Every one has a Right 

very illſp throw them into ſuch different Claſſes as lie 
others funks will beſt ſuit his own Oc:afions: yet this 
doing. ught to be done in that Manner which is moſt ace 
ne Pro- ding to Nature: If we find any Matter is likely 


and inſſÞ promote the End we propoſe to ourſelves, we 
our tri-ſha!l make uſe of it as a Part of our Sub'et : So that 
ighr ori this Treaciſe, the Reader will find many Things 
der dffating to Phyſics and Morality, and almaſt as much 


Aace do- Nietaphyſics as it is:nece{faey to know; and yet we 
rtance zo not reckon that we have at all borrowed from 
ne ſamepy other Art. All that is helptul ro Logic, be- 
Time; longs 


4 
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diculoyShat they are ſo far from being valuable to thoſe | 
een 19gvho have not ſtudied them, that they are but in little | 

en Wredit even among thoſe who teach them. No 
1didtic Pody, thank God, cares what becomes of the Univer- 
ot mat} Wale 4 parte rei, the Being of Reaſon, or the Secoad P 4 
as muutentions : So that there is no body to be angry at 
ers pur omitting them; and indeed, they are fo far 
 ParlifWom being proper to be put into our Language, that 

they wou'd rather have help'd to decry the School- 

SchooEPhiloſophy, than to win it any Efteem. 

ifficuf It may not be amiſs to advertiſe the Reader, that 
ne Janie have made bold to deviate a little from the 
valitiet:i& Rules of Method, having inſerted ſeveral 
ve theWhings in the Fourth Part. which might have been 
-ount Wrought into the Second and Third. But we did 
o with Deſign, becauſe we judged it wou'd be i 
ery uſeful to have in one uninterrupted Diſcourſe all 
he Rules neceſſary to be obſerved in order to bring al 
x Science to its Perfection: Which is the great Buſinefs a 
pf the Method taught in the Fourth Part. And it is for 
he ſame Reaſon that we deferred ſpeaking of Axoms 
and Demonftrations, that they might be handled in 
he ſame Place. 

Theſe are the main Views wherein we wrote this 
ogic. Perhaps, notwithſtanding all our Care, very 
ew will profit by it, or be ſenſible of the Advantage 
tisof to them; becauſe Men do but ſeldom take the 
ains to make uſe of the Precepts they have learnd. 
owever, we hope that thoſe who read it with ſome 1 
\ttention, will, at leaſt, get ſuch a Tincture from it, 
a5 will render them more exact and ſolid in their 
udgments, tho they themſelves may not take notice 
of it ; as there are certain Medicines which cure + 
Diſtempers only by increaſing the Vigour and fortify- | 
ing the Parts. Be it as it will, we are certain it can [ 
"Hy ; dhe no great Hindrance to any body: fince Perſons | 
to leaf moderate Learning may read and ſtudyF it in feven 2 
OY eight Days; And it will be very ſtrange, if in ſo 
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much Variety of Matter, every one does not meh really 
with ſomething to make Amends for the Time Mie har 


ſpends upon it. & ro. ha 
ir Read: 


For thi 
Seeed eee s 2 22 LY 
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laminat 
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we rece 
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Centaining an AxSWER to the principal Objection 
which have been made againſt this LOGIC. 


LL that are reſolved to impart their Works t 
| x the Publick View, muſt be contented to hart 
| as many Judges as Readers: Neither ought they t 
think this Condition unjuſt cr hard; for if they ar 

really diſintereſted, they muſt give up all their Pro 
perty in them, ar the ſame time that they make then 
publick, and look upon them afterwards with the 

4 ſame Indifference as upon the Works of a Stranger, 
1h The cnly Right they can lawfully reſerve t 
themſelves, is that of Corrcaing what fhall be 
found defective, wherein the various Cenfures mad: 
of Books are extreamly ſerviceable : For they ar 


ſ always uſeful when they are Juſt, and even whe founc 
1 Unjuſt they do no harm, becauſe we are free to rakſought 
1 no Notice of them. n Sen 
Pet Prudence does often make it requiſite As to 
I comply even with rhoſe Opinions which we do noÞns tha 
. think well grounded; becauſe if they do nor conqhſe we 


| vince us, that what is found fault with is realifhs obje 
| bad, they at leaſt ſhew us, that it is not ſuited ter, _ i 


| the Capacity of thoſe who diſapprove of it. . Nowhhrwere 
it is undoubtedly better, when it may be don&did n 
without falling into a greater Jnconveniency, t upo 


make Chcice of ſo juſt a Medium, as to ſatisfy Perky Per 


ſon 
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dt meins really Judicious, without diſpleaſing thoſe of 
ime oe narrow Conceptions, lince we muſt. not ex- | 
+ to have only Men of Learning and Genius for Y | 
ir Readers, |! 
For this Reaſon it were to be wiſhed, that the il 
59707 Editions of Books were looked upon only as | 
Nich Eiffays, which the Authors propoſe to the 
xamination of Men of Letters; and that aftter- 
5 F. Pi, with the Help of the different Lights they 
Nee received, they thould ſer to Work afre h to 
ing their Compolitions to all the Pertections 
it their Capacity can raiſe: them to. 
This Conduct we ſhould gladly have followed in 
e ſecond Edition of our LO GI c, if we had 
ard more. of what the World ſaid of the Firſt, 
e have done however all that lies in our Power, 
they id have added, ſtruck out, and corrected, ſeveral 
they aHivgs, by the Advice of thoſe who were ſo kind 
eit Proto E us know what they diſliked. 
ce then And firſt, for the Language, we almoſt every 
1th there followed the Opinion of two Perſons, who 
ranger, e themſelves the Trouble to ſhew us ſome 
erve tiffkulrs that were crept in thro' Inadventency, and 
all bin Expreſſions which they did not think well 
's madWoſen, And we made bold to diſſent from their 
hey aKvice only, when, upon Conſultation with others, 
1 whelſe found the Opinions divided; in which cafe we 
to takqhought ourſelves at Liberry-to be guided by our 
mn Sentiments. ' 
As to Things, the Reader will find more Addi— 
ns than either Alterations or Retrenchments ; be- 
uſe we were not ſo thoroughly informed of what 
5 objected to, with reference to them. How- 
er, it is true we heard of ſome Objections 
t were made, in general, againſt the Book, w ic! 
de donqędid not think it wou'd be worth while to dwell 
1CY, this upon, becauſe we were perſuaded, that the 
sy Perky Perſons who made them, would be caſily ſa- 
fon | | tisfied 
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tisficd if they were told the Motives we had 
View when we wrote the Things they blame. | 
which reaſon it will not be amiſs to anſwer h 
the chief of rhoſe Objections. 

Some were offended at the Title of the An. 
Thinking ; inſtead of which, they wou'd have 
put, The Art of Reaſoning july. Bur they are! 
ſir d to conſider, that as it is the Deſign of L 
to give Rules for all the Actions of the Mind, 
well for ſimple Ideas, as for Judgment and Ar 
mentation, no other Word wou'd have compril 
all thoſe different Actions, and the Word Thou: 


moſt certainly includes them all; for ſimple It 


are Thoughts, Judgments are Thoughts, and 
guments are Thoughts. It is true, we might « 
it The Art of Thinking well; but that Addition 
not neceſſary, being ſufficiently implied by the We 


+ Art, which ſignifies, of itſelf, a Method of doi 
any Thing well, as Ariſtotle himſelf obſerves. 
therefore Authors have thought it ſufficient to 
The Art of Painting, The Art of Numbers; beca 
* it is ſuppoſed there is no need of an Art for ill Pai 
ing, or for wrong caſting Accounts, 


There is an Objection of much more Co 
quence, made againſt the multiude of Things 


have drawn from other Sciences in the Compoſi 


on of this Logic: and becauſe it attacks the vt 


Deſign of the Whole, and ſo gives us an Oppo 
nity of explaining it fuliy, it will be neceſſary 
examine this with the more Care. To what p 
poſe, ſay they, is all this Motley of Rhetoric, 

rality, Metaphyſic, and Geometry? When 

think only to meet with Precepts of Logic, 
are of a ſudden carryd into the higheſt Scien 


before the Author is informed whether we know: 


Thing of them or not. Ought he not rather to h 
ſuppoſed, that if we were already perfect in 
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thoſe Sciences, we ſhou'd have no need 7 at are 
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vic? And had he not better have given it us in 
lain and ſimple Manner, explaining the Rules 
Examples taken from common Things, than to 
baraſs them wich ſo many Matters as quite choak 


e had 
ame. 
ſwer h 


have WBut they who argue in this Manner, have not 
4 fciently conſidered, that the greateſt Fault a 
of L. 


ok can be guilty of, is the not being read, ſince 
can be uſeful only to thoſe who read it : And 
kt conſequently whatever contributes to gain a FR 
ok Readers, contributes alſo to make it uſeful. 
ow it is certain, had we wrote according to their 
ethod, and compiled a dry Logic, with the ordi- 
ry Examples of Animal and Horſe; let it have 
n never ſo exact and regular, it would only have 
emented the Number of thoſe which the World 
W overſtock'd with already, and which no body 
oks into. Whereas, it is this Collection of dif- 
ent Things that has cauſed this to be ſo much 
led for, and which makes the Reading of it leſs 
ſtaſtful than the others. 
But yet it was not the principal Aim we had in 
aking this Mixture to draw in Readers, and ma- 
ng it more diverting than the common Logics : 
e are apt to believe we have followed the moſt 
tural and moſt advantageous Method of hand- 
ig this Art, in applying a Remedy to an Incon- 
nience, which render'd the Study of it almoſt 
holly uſeleſs. 
Experience evinces, that of a Thouſand young / 
en that leain Logic, hardly Ten know any thing 
the Matter, in fix Months after they have finiſh- 
| their Courſe. Now the true Cauſe of this fre- 
ent Forgetfulneſs or Negligence ſeems to be, 
(NOV "Fat tho' all the Matters treated of in Logic are in 
r to lemſelves very abſtracted, and remote from com- 
n Jon Uſe, they are further explained by Examples 


Ot Pat are neither diverting, nor ever likely to be 
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talked of in Converſation. 
which applies itſelf to them with Diſguſt, ren 
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do that the Mi 


them with Difficulty, and eaſily loſes all the 14 
it had conceived of them, becauſe they are na 
renewed by Practige, 

Beſtdes, as theſe Ommon Examples do not 
ficient'y vive them to nderſtand, that this Ar 
app! licable to any Thin uſeful, they accuſt 
t1emfelves to confine Logic to Logic only, with 
extending it any further; whereas it was inven! 
to ſerve as an Inſtrument to the other Sciences: 
that having never ſeen its true Uſe, they mi 
none at all of it, and are even glad to diſcha 
themſelves of it, as of a mean unprofitabe Kno 


ledve 
We therefore believed the true Remedy for ti 


Inconvenier.ce was, not to ſeperate Logic, ſo mu 


as ir has hitherto been, from the reſt of the Scie 
ces, for whoſe Service it is intended, but to jo 
them to ſolid Inſtructions by means 'of Example 
in ſuch a manner, that the Rules and the Prad 


may be ſeen at one View; tothe intent, that M. 


may learn to judge of thoſe Sciences by means 


Logic, and to retain Logic by means of thoſe 
cNnces, 

So that this Diverſity is ſo far from choaking 
the Precepts, that nothing can contribute more 


the making of them clearly underſtood, and ber 
retain'd ; becauſe of themſelves they are too ſubti 
to ſtamp any Impreſſion upon the Mind, unlefs th: 


are illuſtrated by ſomething more ſenſible and pl 
ſant. 
To make this Mixture the more uſeful, 


and Principles of finding out the Truth in _ 
ot 


we ha 
not borrowed Examples from thoſe Sciences at n 
dom; but we have pick d out the moſt importa 
Poi nts, and ſuch as might beſt ſerve to furniſh Ru! 


Matte 
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&: Matters which we cou'd not properly take No- 


Mir C f. 


rea Example, as to what concerns Rhetoric, we 
he IHard, that the Aſſiſtance which can be drawn 


re no it in finding out of Thoughts, Expreſſions, and 


beliſhments, is much leſs conſiderable than is 
not Meined. The Wit provides Thoughts enow, Uſe 


s Ar; Expreſſions; and Figures and Ornaments are © 


KcouiiWeri)'y ſuperabundant. 
with that the main Advantage we reap from Rhe- 
invent, is ro avoid certain ill Habits of Writing and 
nces: Ning, and eſpecially an artificial Declamatory 
ey nage made up of falſe Thoughts, of Hyperboles, 
liſchaYfl of forced Figures; which is the greateſt Vice 
e KnoWOrator can be guilty of, Now perhaps you will 
in this Logic as much Inſtruction to know and 
for id thoſe Fau'ts, as in the Bocks which are 
ſo mulfte on purpoſe ; the laſt Chapter of the firſt 
he dci ſhewing the Nature of the figurative Style, 
t to the ſame time teaches the Uſe that ought to be 
Xamplefie of it, and the true Rule to know good Fignres 
* Pradi bad. That which treats of Topics in genera) 
hat Mi very much help to prune away the ſuperfluox. 
means Wndance of common Thoughts. The Article re- 
hoſe ng to the vicious Reaſoning into which Elo- 
ice is apt to lead thuſe who ſtudy it, does, ly 
ng it down for a Maxim, that Nothing ought 


aking 
more 
nd bet! 
o ſubti 
nleſs the 


and pl 


of the moſt important Rules of true Rheroric, 
which may be of very great Aſſiſtance in form- 
the Mind to a ſimple, natural, and judicious Way 
Vriting. Laſtly, what is ſaid in the ſame Chap- 
the Care that ought to be taken not to ſtir up 


we ha Malignity of thoſe to whom we direct our Diſ- 


'S at ſaſe, teaches to avoid a vaſt Nnmber of Faults, 
mp0!1"Yh are ſo much the more dangerous, as they are 
iſh Ru Difficulty perceived. 

in thol pot : 


oth As 
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As for Ethics (or M rality) the principal DefWinners, 
of our Subject wou'd not give us leave to ſay = Exan 
much of it. However, I believe it will be al erſtood 
that what we have ſet down in the Chapter of fe leari 
Ideas of Goods and Evils in the firſt Part, and! may | 
that of the fallacious Reaſoning Men are guilty Het unt 
in the Conduct of Civil Life, is of very wide Exteo!t Hea 
and may help us to diſ over a very great Part of Philo 


Miſtakes we are apt to fall into. For the 
f There is nothing more conſiderable in Metap not b 
ſics, than the Origin of our Ideas; the Separat Incoi 
of Spiritual Ideas from Corporeal Images; the e thoſe 
ö flinction of the Soul from the Body, and the Prey hand 
of its Immortality. grounded upon that Diſtindic ed ove 

And this you will find pretty largely handled in es, or 

firſt and fourth Parts. no Wai 

In different Places you may find even the grear{WBelides, 

Part of the general Principles of Phyſics, which nmples 

very eaſily be collected in your Mind; and Light had bee 

nough may be gathered from what we have 140 per; th 


Ponderofity, ſenſible Qualities, of the Actions of H Ideas 
Senſes, of attractive Faculties, of occult Virtues, fo! Exa 
ſubſtantial Forms, to efface a great Number of tae ſaid 1 
Ideas, which the Prejudices of Youth have left ure of 
on the Mind. Sides : 
Not that there will be no Neceſſity of ftudyingaid it; a 
theſe Things more carefully in the Books which ec will 
preſly treat of them; but we conſider'd, that theft Exam 
were ſeveral Perſons who not intending themſelvesf But if w 
Divinity (wherein it is neceſſary to be perfect Maſiq on this 


of the School-Philoſophy, which is, as it were, iſ is a Pr 
Tongue) may be contented with a more general Nh very 
tion of thoſe Sciences. Now tho they may not f ord Ri! 
in this Book all that they ought to learn of it, j| ain Gi 
we may ſay with Truth, they will find almoſt all thgmot ſec 
they need to retain. ſame ( 

What is objected, that there are ſome of theſe Exanſfat do | 


ples which are not enough adapted to the Capacity ange of 
h Begi 


— — 
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| DefWinners, is true only with Reference to the Geome- 
ſay = Examples. For, as to the reſt, they may be 


erftood by all that have any Genius, tho' they 

er learn d any Thing of Philoſophy : And perhaps, 
may be even more intelligib'e to thoſe who are 

yet untainted with any Prejudices, than to thoſe 
oſe Heads are filled with the Maxis of the com- 

n Philoſopy. 

For the Geometrical Examples, it is true, they 
| not be underſtood by every Body; bur this is no 

at Inconvenience : For we have only brought them 

o thoſe Chapters where Geometry is expteſly and 

ely hand'ed, which for that Reaſon may eaſily be 

d over, or in Things ſufficiently plain of them- 

es, or ſo cleared by other Examples, that they are 

no Want of Geometrical Illuſtrations 

- greai Beſides, if you obſerve the Places where theſe 

lich n mples are brought in, you will be convinced that 

Light had been a hard Matter to have found out orhers ſo 

> ſaid rer; there being only this Science which affords us 

1s of Hr Ideas and inconteſtible Propoſitions. 

-tues, foi Example, ſpeaking of reciprocal Proprieties, we 
of fue faid ihat they were Rettangled Triangles ; that the 
left late of the Hypothenuſe is equal to the Square of 

WeSides : This is plain and certain to who all under- 

nd it; and thoſe who do not may take it for granted, 

| will full as well conceive the Thing to which 
at thefſut Example is applied. 

elves f But if we had made Uſe of what is generally brought 

| Maſeſ on this Occaſion, namely, the Riſibility which they 

vere, is a Propriety of Man; we had advanced a Thing 
eral N@th very obſcure and very diſputable: For if by the 

not fifford Riſibility is meant the Power of making a 

fit, rain Grimace which is produced by laughing, we 

all thYonot ſee why a Beaſt might not be taught to make 
ſame Grimace; and perhaps there may be ſome 

ſe Exarfſat do ſo. If this Word includes not only the 
bacity Fange of Face made in laughing, but alfo the Thought 
Begi which 
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which accompanies and occaſions it, and that fo MW pirſt, 
Riſibility is vnderſſood the Power of laughing vilakes wi 
Thought; then all humane ACicons wou'd beco End are! 
reciprocal Proprieties in that reſpect, there being ure, anc 
but what are proper to Man alone, if they be anne mpoſhib] 
to Thought. Thvs, it may as, well be ſaid, that ne ſurer 
is a Propriety of Man to Waik, to Far, to Din Haults ir 
becauſe Man alone Walks, Eats, and Drinks vid avoid 


Thought. If it be thus taken, we ſhall never walffome not 
FExamrles of Proprieties : Put even then they weiße the m 
not be ſarisfaQory to thoſe who aſcribe Thought which t! 
Peafts, and who conſequently might alſo allow thqhof. 
to laugh with Thought. Whereas the Example wiſ| Beſide 
have made uſe of can never be controverted or make wil 
vil'd at. | ON huſe ſuc 
In like manner, we deftgned to ſhew in ande ignor; 
Place. that there are ſome corporeal Things which load our 
conceive in a ſpiritual Manner, and without forminfront, ar 
to ourſelves the Image of them: To confirm this, Mur Exan 
have quoted the Example of a Figure of a Thouſanſre are ii 
Angles, which we conecive clearly in our Minds, thitheir ver 
we cannot form to ourſelves any diſtinct Image th Now: 
can repreſent its Proprieties. And by the way, whothins 
ſaid that one of the Proprieties of that Figure is, tha ſee th 
{MN its Angles were equal to 1996 Right Angles. Wis Phil: 
is viſible, that this Example very well proves what he vaſt ] 
intended to make out in that Place, _ t, that 
It remains only to clear ourſelves from a more inffors he 
vidious Complaintthat ſome Perſons have made againhoould b 
vs, that we have brought in Arißolle for Examples qfearn by 
defeg ive Definitions and falſe Reaſonings; which thqnd tha 


| thifhk is done out of a ſecret Intention to depreciateing de 
- < the Philoſopher. em kn. 

hut they wov'd never have pronounced ſo ſevere he obſer 
Z Centence againſt vs, had they conſidered the true Rulg It is n 
which ought to be obſerved in citing Examples qim Hon 
Faults; and which we followed in quoting Ariſtotle herein 


Fir 


mples « 
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at OM Firſt, Experience ſhews, that moſt of thoſe Mi- 
ng viitiakes which are generally inſtanced are of little Uſe, 
becoÞnd are ſoon forgot, becauſe they are form'd at Plea- 
ng eure, and are ſo groſs and obvious, that it is thought 
anne hapoſſible ever to fall into them. It is therefore much 


that hne ſurer way, in order to fix what is ſaid of ſuch 
Drinults in the Memory, and make Men more cautious 
ks vito avoid them, to chuſe real Examples taken from 
er waſftfome noted Author, whoſe Reputation may make them 
y woufſbe the more upon their Guard againſt thoſe Miſtakes, 
wght rhich they find even the greateſt Men may be guilry 
5 thelffor, 
nple if Beſides, as it ought to be every one's Endeavour to 
1. or qq make what he writes as uſeful as poſlible, he thould 
Ichuſe ſuch Examples of Faults as it imports us not to 
angie ignorant of; for it would not be worth while to 
hich voad our Memory with all the Dreams of Hud, Vanhei- 
forminront, and Paracclſus, It is therefore better ro draw 
his, fur Examples from famous Authors, whoſe Writings 
ouſanfſe are in ſome ſort obliged to be Maſters of, even to 
ids, thEheir very Faults. 
ige thi} Now all this is exactly to be found in Ariſolle. For 
vay, Whhothing can make us more careful to avoid a Fault, than 
is, thafſo ſee that ſo great a Genius could miſcarry in it. And 
les. Wis Philoſophy is become ſo celebrated, by means of 
what the vaſt Numbers of ingenious Men who have embraced 
t, that there is a Neceſſity of knowing even the Er- 
nore inFors he could be guilty of. Thus, as we thought it 
eagainfould be very uſeful for the Readers of this Book to 
nples qꝙarn by the way divers Articles cf that IThiloſophy, 
ich thequd that nevertheleſs there can be no Advantage in 
preciaeing deceived, we gave an Account of them ro make 
em known, and at the ſame time ſhewed the Fauits 
ſevere e obſerved in them. 
ue Rulq It is not therefore to depreciate 4e, but to do 
nples qim Honour as much as poſſibly we could in Ilings 
riſtotle q herein we diſſer from him, that we took thoſe Ex- 
mples out of his Books: And beſides it is viſible, 


Fir * that h 


286 -L'OGFC : Or; the I 
| that theſe Matters which we have correted him ir, hing; 
are of very little Importance, and do not touch t Kies? 
Foundation of his Philoſophy, which it was by u Ho not 
-meatis dur Deſign to attack. | Fre cc 

If we make o mention of thoſe Things wherei fects 
Ariſtotle has excelled in ſeveral of his Books, the Rea If t 
Jon was, becauſe the Series of the Diſcourſe woul:Friſe t. 
not admit of our ſo doing; but if an Occaſion had o Kaſy te 
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fer'd, we had done it gladly, and we ſhould ns For 
Have fail d to give him the juſt Applauſe he deſerve an be 
4 For it is certain Ariſole had a vaſt and extenſive Guth 
| mius, and in every Subject he handles diſcovers a gret HAuthe 
Number of Confequences: For which Reaſon he h Up 


| teen very ſucceſsful in hat he has ſaid of the Paſho ¶ xeſpec 
1 in the Second Book of his Rhetorick. __ T7; 
Wo There are aiſo many fine Things in his Books i Earth. 
Politicks and Ethicks; in his Problems, and in bi 
Hiſtory of Animals: And let his Analytics be then yr 
never ſo confuſed, it muſt however be confeſſed, tit 
almoſt all we know of the Rules of Logic is botrow | Bwitho 


lh from thence. So that indeed there is no Author fr" Iattach 
whom we have taken more Things in this Logic than Hpectec 
from Arifloile ; the main Body of the Precepts be.n; than 

His. Bu 


— 
. 


The leaf petfect of his Works ſeems to be his P::y- of an 
Nis, as it was alſo that which was longeſt condemned tion 
| and prohibited by the Church; as a learned Man his Keſer 
proved in a Book on purpoſe. But the chief Faut {prove 
even of that is not that it is falſe, but on the contrary Mie in 
that it is too true, and teaches us nothing but Thing Caſe 
! 4vhich it is impoſſible not to know. For who can ef th 
doubt, that all Things conſiſt of Matter and a certain ſon th 


Form ef Matter? Who can doubt, that in order to Th 
Matter's acquiring a new Manner and a new Form, it tand. 

[| Muſt before have it not; that is to ſay, it muſt have Ping: 
It the Privation off it? Who, laſtly, can doubt thoſe her! 
| other Metaphyſical Principles, that every thing de- ſium 
1h pends upon Form; that Matter alone does no ever 


1 ti 3; 
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him ing hing; that there are Place, Motion, Qualities, Facul- 
uch the ties? But after we have learnt all theſe Things, we 
s by 1 do not ſeem to have learnt any thing new, nor are 

Fee e er the more capable of accountiug for any of the 

wherein Pffects of Nature. 
he Ren, If there are any that aver that we ought not in any 
wou Friſe to declare our Diſfent from Axriſſotle, it would be 
had o eaſy to prove their Aſſertion unreaſonable. 
ald ni For if we owe a Deference to any Philoſophers, it 
eſerre can be only for two Reaſons ; either upon Account of 
ive G rruch which they maintained, or upon Account of the 
a gte Authority and Number of their Abettors. 
1 he h Upon Account of Truth, they ought always to be 
Paſſio reſpected when they are in the right; but Truth can 

| never require us to reſpe& Falſhood in any Man upon 


2oks of MREarth. 

in his As for the univerſal Conſent of Men in approving 
hon y: of a Philoſopher, it certainly deſerves ſome Reſpect, 
d, tint and it would be imprudent to run counter to ir, 
otro Bwithout great Precaution ; and the Reaſon is, that by 
or from {attacking what is univerſally received, we are ſuſ- 
Ic thin {pected of Preſumption, in thinking our ſelves wiſer 
s being than the reſt of Mankind. 


But when the World is divided in their Opinions 
is P:y- of an Author, and that there are Perſons of Reputa— 
lemncl ion on both Sides, we are not then obliged to that 
lan hi Keſervedneſs, and we may freely declare what we ap- 
F Fau't prove, and what we diſapprove in thoſe Books which 


ontrary ee in Diſpute among the Men of Letters; for in that 
Thing [Caſe we do not oppoſe our Sentiments againſt thoſe 
ho can Hef the Author and his Party, but only range ourſelves 
certain Won the Side of their Antagoniſts. 

order to This properly is the State Ari/ſ/otle's Philoſophy now 
orm, it Hands in. As it has undergone various Fortunes, ha- 
ſt have ring at one time been univerſally rejected, and at ano- 
t roſe ber univerſally approved; it is placed now in a Me- 


ng de- 
es no- 
tl 


lum between thoſe two Extreams; it 18 defended hy 
leveral learned Men, and attacked by others of no 
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leſs Reputation: Books are daily written with Free. 
don on both Sides of the Queſtion in France, Fa. 
ders, England, Germany, Holland : The Converſati. 
on of Paris is as much divided as the printed Tre: 


* 
* 


him. 


ever they find in his Books. Some cf his Opinion: 
ure even generally banithed ; for what Phyſician wil 
now affirm that the Nerves come from the Heart, a: 
Ariſiotle believed; ſince Anatomy clearly ſhows tlut 


And wher 


ſenſus omnes quinaria difiributione diff udit. 


a high Place two Things never ſo unequal in Weight, 
wherein nevertheleſs he will find but very little Ins 
quality of Swiftneſs? 


Duration, and all Extreams are violent. Tis har! 
Men ſure to condemn all Ar:/fot!e's Opinions in gerne. 
ral, (as has been formerly done) and it is as hat 
to force Men to ſubſcribe blindly to every Thing . 
ſays, and to make him the Standard of the Truth 6 


my; but by degrees they will recover the Poſſeſſion © 


Ave think falſe. 


which profeſs the Support of Reaſon only, no bog 


Cal 


tiles, and no Body is offended at your declaring again 
The moſt celebrated Profeſſors no longer bini 
themſelves down to Slavery of blindlyRecciving what. 


they take their Riſe from the Brain, which mad 
St. Avgrſlin ſay, Qui cx puntto cerebri, & 4a ce 


is that Philoſopher who will be ſo obſti nate as to af 
firm, that the Swiftneſs of ponderous Things increafeF 
in Proportion to their Weight; when any Man maj 
confute this Opinion of Ar:f/otlc's, by letting fall fron 


All violent Conditions are generally but of ſhone 


Philoſophical Opinions; which afterwards feem d 1} 
beundertaken, Men cannot long endure ſuch Tyan 
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mak at 


their natural and reaſonable Freedom, which conf: 4 
in approving what we think true, and rejecting vas 


Reaſon does not refuſe to ſubmit to Authority i 
thoſe Sciences, which, treating of Things that ai 
above Reaſon, muſt follow another Light, which cal 
be only divine Authority. But in humane Science; 
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11 Free. Man bear to be forced to ſubmit to Authority, contrary 
„ Far Reaſon. | 
verſati. . This is the Rule we have followed in ſpeaking of 
d Tre. ne Opinion of Philoſophers, both ancient and mo- | 
again ern. We have in both looked only for the Truth, 
zer bini gvithout eſpouſing the Sentiments of either in general, 
g what. Ind without declaring ourſelves an Enemy to one 
pinion} Fore than to the other. 
jan wil 5o that all the Concluſion that can be made, when 
cart, aj e reiet any Opinion either of Ar:/otle or another, is, 


ws tha Fhat we are not of that Author's Opinion upon that 
h made PDccaſion; but it can never be inferred from thence, 
| cent that we are not of their Opinion in other Points, 
d when uch leſs that we have any Adverſion to them, or any 
is to af. Deſign of lefſening their Reputation. We believe 
nercaſa This way of proceeding will be approved of by every 


lan myFRquitable Perſon, and that there will appear quite 
all fronF@hro' this Work, nothing but a ſincere Deſire of contri- 
NV cight puting to the publick Good, as far as can be done by 
ttle lu: Book of this nature, without entertaining Paſſion or 
atred againſt any one. 
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elf t. 

OGTIC is the Art of rightly directing o- Keaſo 

Reaſon in the Knowledge of Things, in o Pie ſ 

der to inſtruct both ourſelves and others in Thine 

the fame, 3 righ 

This Art conlifts in the Reflections Men have made he R 

upon the four principal Operations of the Mind} ? * 
Concervins, Judging, Reaſoning, and Ding. 8 

We call by the ems of Conception the ſimpie Vie fer 
1eer 


we have of Things as they offer themſelves to of” 
Mind, as when we repreſent to ourſelves a Sun, ai 


Earth, a Tree, a Circle, a Square, Thought, Entity, 
without forming any expreſs ] 

the Form by which we paint theſe Things to ourſelves 
is calld an Idea. 


Fj 


udgment of them. And T 


We call by the Name of Julament that Action d Es 


the Mind, whereby, joining together divers Ideas,“ 


affirms or denies this to be that; as when having tie . 
Idea of the Earth, and the Idea is round, I atirm o . 


deny that the Earth is round. 3 

By Reaſoning is meant that Action of the Mind, Ig 
which it forms one judgment out of ſeveral other 
as when having judged that true Virtue ought to by 
referred to God, and that the Virtue of the Pagan : 
wa 
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"Fas not referred to God, we from thence conelude 
04395) 21/8 


ar the Vircbe of the Fagans was no true Virtue. 4..- 


s Diſpoftion is the Name for that Action of the Ming . | 
Sy which, having upon one Sub ect (as for Example ef 
Von the Humane Body) various Ideas, various Judg- 2 
nts, and various Reaſonings, it difpoſes them in { 


ich a manner as may be moſt proper for the clear Ex- 


$'ication of that Subject. This is what is alſo called 
MMcthod. All theſe Operations we perform by Na- 
ure, and they are ſometimes done better by thoſe 


ho never learnt one ſingle Rule of Logic, than by 


$1oſe who have ftudyd it. 
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This Art, therefore, does not conſiſt in finding out 


Way to perform theſe Operations, ſince Nature her- 


ef took Care to provide for that when the gave us. 


Reaſon ; but in making Reflections upon what Na- 


ure ſo operates, which 1s ſerviccable to us in three 


Things. The frſt is, in ſatisfying us that we make 


right Uſe of our Reaſon; for the Conſideration of 


he Rule begets in us a new Attention. 


The ſecond is, in more eaſily detecting and explain-- 


ing the Error or Defect which may happen in the 


Operations of our Mind. For we do often, by the 


meer Light of Nature, diſcover bat an Argument is 
Falſe, but we Co not at the ſame time diſcover wherein 
Jt is falſe; as thoſe who do not vnderſiand Painting: 
May be ſhock d at a Fault in a Ficture, without being 
ble to tell what that Fault is. 25 
The third is, in giving us an Inſight into the Na- 


— ˙ kT GW 


he Det as 5 


Its Actions; which of itſelf is more valuable (if we 

vin tl onfiger only the Specularion) than the Knowledge | 
. pt all the Corporeal Things in the Univerſe, which 

Ire infinitely below the Spiritual Things. 

If the Refections we make upon our Thoughts - 


ad been made only for ourſelves, it had been enough 


Js have conſidered them naked in themſelves, with- 


ut cloathing them with Words or any othe Signs: 
C4 But 


* 
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Sure of the Mind by the Obſervations we make upon = 


= 
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But becauſe we cannot communicate our Thoughts 3. 
one another, unleſs we join them to exterior Marks \ 
and becauſe alſo this Cuſtom is grown ſtrong, t 1 1 
even when we meditate alone, Things never offe ? 4 
themſelves to our Mind without the Words we har 5 
been uſed to expreſs them by; it is neceſſary in L. « 
gic to conſider Ideas join d to Words, and Word 5. 
10ind to Ideas. 14 
From all that has been ſaid, it neceſſarily follow, 1 
that Logic may be divided into four Parts, accordin; $44 
to the different Reflections which we make ure: 
theſe four Operations of the Mind. 


THE 


FIRST PART; e 
ration of the Mind, which is called Conce n 
tion. 1 


A* we can have no Knowledge of what is withow n; 

us, but by the Help of the Ideas which are with. a 
in us; the Reflections that may be made upon o, yg. 
Ideas are perhaps the moſt important Part of Logia e 
becauſe it is the Foundation of all the reſt. 


Theſe Reflections may be deduced under fu 
Heads, according to the five Manners in which . 
conſider Ideas. ö 

1. According to their Nature and Origin. 4 
2. According to the principal Difference of the OY 
ñjects they repreſent. 9 


2. A 


— 
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zughts t 3. According to the Simplicity or Compoſition; 


Mars wherein we ſhall treat of the Abſtractions and 
"Ng, tha Preciſions of the IntelleR. | Ee 
ver ofie 4. According to their Extent or Reſtriction ; that 
we hw # is to fay, their Univerſality, Particularity, and 
y in L Singularity. 


d Work 5. According to their Clearneſs and Obſcurity, or 
Diiſtinction and Confuſion. 


follows 3 
2 $: e e e: Hey: ed: eee $12 . ues 
ke upon 

1 CH AF. I. 

2 


of Ideas according to their Nature and Origin. 


HE Word Idea is of the Number of thoſe which 
1 are ſo clear, that they cannot be explain'd by 
+ Þthers, becauſe none are more clear and ſimple. 

2 Bur all that can be done to prevent any Miſtake in 

T his Caſe, is to take Notice of the falſe Senſe which 

& put upon this Word by thoſe who reſtrain it to that 

firſt Ob nly way of conceiving Things, which is performed 

533 y the Application of the Mind to the Images painted 
in our Brain, and which is called Imagination. 

For, as St. A ,in often obſerves, Man ever ſince his 


. 


- +00 all has been ſo accuſtomed to conſider only Corporeal 
phage Things, whoſe Images enter thro the denſes into the 
rain, that it is gencrally imagined we cannot con— 

P Toll ive a Thing when we cannot imagine it, that is, 


ſepreſent it to ourſelves vnder a Corporcal Image; as 
ff this were the only Manner in which we could think 
nder firs Ind conceive, | 
which wy Whereas we cannot reflect upon what paſſes in our 
Mind, without being convinced that we conceive a 
Jai Number of Things without any ſuch Images, and 
hat there is a wide Difference between Imagination 
Ind pure Intellection. For when, for Example, I 
Imagine to my ſelf a Triangle, I do conceive it not 
3. AY 5 only 


ö 


- 
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only as a Figure terminated by three right Line ore 
but I further conſider thoſe three Lines as preſer u 
by the Force and interior Application of ray Nin ho! 
alt his properly is what is called imagining. B. he 
if I chink of a Figure of a thouſand Angles, I indes eit! 
coneive it to be a Figure conſiſting of a thouf ds 
Sides, as eaſily as I conceive a Triangle to be a at 
gute conſiſting of three Sides only; but I cannot im $102 
gine to myſelf the thouſand Sides of that Figun ty, 
nor (if I may uſe the Expreſſion) look upon the- A 
with the Eyes of my Mind, as if they were preſent 3 
It is however true, that the Habit we have hei 
tracted of making uſe of our Imagination when, pal 
think of Corporeal Things, is the Reaſon that win 
we conceive a Figure of a thouſand Angles, we oft nd 
make to ourſelves a confuſed Repreſentation of ſom ie 
Figure; but it is evident the Figure which we t 
repreſent to ourſelves by the Help of the ImaginarioF'e"! 
is not really a Figure of a thoufand Amngles, becau) 
it does not in the leaft differ from what I thould rep 
fent to myſelf if I thought of u Figure of ten thouſuſ 
Angles; nor does it in any wiſe ſerve to ſhew the H 
prieties wherein conſiſts the Difference of a Fig 
of a thouſand Angles from any other Polygon. 
I cannot therefore, to ſperk jnſtly, imagine to nal 


felf a Figure of a thouſand Angles, finze the Ing icti 
which I ſhould go about to paint in my Imaginatiq Pt 


would as ſoon repreſent to me any other Figure of 
great Number of Angles as that of a thouſand Ang 
and yet I can concerve it very clearly and very ditti 
ly ; ſince I can demonſtrate all the Proprieries of 
particularly that all its Angles together are equi 
+995 Right Angles; and conſequently tis one thi 
to imagine, and another to concelve. 
This is demonſtrated ftill more clearly, if we co 
ſider many Things which we conceive very diftind 
tho' they are far from being of the Number of th 
which we can imagine. For what do we conte 


mM 
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Ore plainly than our Thought when we think ? 
nd yet it is impoſſible to imagine to ourſelves a 
hought, or to paint any Image of it in our Brain. 


ht Line 
s preſen 
ly Nlin 


ze Þ The Affirmation Jeg, and the Negation No, cannot 
ing. B , | — 7 
s, I inde: either have any Image annexed to them: He that 


chouſi, Idges that the Earth is round, and he that judges 

o be af Dat it is not round, having hoth the ſame Things de- 
nnot im Ineated in the Brain, namely, the Ea th and Rorun- 
at Figu Ii, only the one adding the Aſfitmation, which 1s 
pon thee Þ' Action of his Mind, and which heconceives with- 
ere preſen ut any Corporeal Image, and the other @ contrary 
have ion, which is Negation, and which is even lets. 
1 when Prable of an Image than tother. 
that wi: When therefore we ſpeak of Ideas, we do not in- 

we oft end by that Word the !mages which are painted in 
on of ſore Fancy, but all that is in our Mind, when we can 
ch we th with Truth that we conceive a Thing, be tlie 
naginaricl lanner wherein we conceive it what it will. 

From whence it follows, that we can expreſs no- 
ing by our Words when we ourſelves underſtand 
har we ſay, but that it muſt of courſe be evident 
at we have within us the Idea of the Thing which 
e ſignify by our Words, tho' that Idea be at ſome 
imes more clear, and at others more confuſe, as 
e ſhall hereafter ſhew. For it would be a Coutra- 
iction to myſelf to ſay that I know what I ſay when 
pronqunce a Word, but that yet I do not conceive: 


es, becaukt 
iould rep 
en thouſu 
ew the Pr 
+» = 
f a Fig 
olygon. 4 
vine to my 
e the Img 


maginatid ' | | | 
Figure of") thing when I pronounce ir, beſides the Sound of 
ſand An Word itſelf. 

very diſtin And this plainly proves the Falſity of two very 


rieties of Nugerous Opinions which have been advanced by 
ate equi me P hiloſophers of this Age, 

= one thi The firſt is, that we have no Idea of God. For if we 
ad no Idea of him upon our pronouncingtheNameof 


if we ct pod, we ſhould conceive nothing but theſe three. 
ry diſtinahetters, G, O, D, and one cf our Countrymen would 
ber of the nothing farther ariſe in his Mind ar heating the 
we con i Aame of God, than if entering. into a Syuagogue, 


aud 
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and being entirely ignorant of the Hebrew Tongue, To v 
he thouid hear pronounced in Hebrew, Aonai, orf Arta 
OO Words 

And when mortal Men have uſurped the Name offi chaps 
God, (like Caligula and Domitian) they had not com- the C 
mitted any Impiety, ſince there is nothing in tho be | 
Letters, or in thoſe two Syllables Deus, which my: 0r-: 
not be aſcribed to any Man, if no Idea be aftixed i We a 
them. For which Reaſon the Hollander is not calle! Obje 


impious for having taken the Name of L ovicufit her 


Deus. Wherein then conſiſted the Impiety of tho 
Princes, but that by leaving to this Word Deus a pan 
at leaſt of its Idea, to wit, that of an excellent ant 
adorable Nature, they aſſumed the Name with th: 
Idea annexed to it ? 


jure relating to their S$12nifications. 1; 


tive $ 
he Sou 
em, \ 
e Co: 


n ha 


But if we have no Idea of God, whereon do ve m. 
build all that we ſay of God; as, that there is burWeas w 
One, that he is Eternal, Almighty, Good, Omni'Mames 
cient, ſinoe there is nothing of all this included iii Co 
the Sound of the Word God, but only in the Ideaſilible 
which we have of God, and which we have joined toind N 
that Sound ? ed, G 

For this alone it alſo is, that we deny the Appelle. I coul 
tion of God to all the falſe Deities, not becauſe th More 
Word might not be aſcribed to them if materially tous N 
ken, ſince it has been aſcribed to them by the Poſt ſin 
gans; but becauſe the Idea which is within us of th Geo! 
Sovereign Being, and which Uſe has ſtrictly uniteſeaſon 
to this Word Cod, will not agree with any but thÞning | 
One True God. ther | 

The ſecond of theſe falfe Opinions is what an Eng And 

+ Ii;fhman has faid, That Reaſoning is perhafs — el (We A, 
Flut a Connexion and Chain of Names link'd together by onven 
Wr Eſt, Ir is. Whence it follows, that by Reaſon wfation 
cenclu le nothing at all touching the Nature of Things, bilgme 
only touching their Appellations ; that is to ſay, we barcinded 
fee whether we goin together the Names of Things well of Laſt)! 
ul, arcorlin” to the Conventions we have made at PleaFſords 


2 — = — — 
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ongue, To which the ſame Author adds; If thrs be fo, as 


mat, ofeertainly it may be ſo, Reaſoning will depend upon Words, 
11 upon the Imagination, and the Imagination will 
[ame o-, depent, as [ believe it does, upon the Movement 


ot com-Wf the Organs of the Body; and thus our Soul (Mens) 
n tho“ be nothing c!ſe than a Moverrent in ſome Parts of 
ch m Or2ancal Body. 4 
axed ui We are to believe that theſe Words contain only 
t calle! Objection far remote from the Senſe of the Author 


u41ovicuMWhat here propoſes it; but if we take them in an aſ- 
of thoſ{rtive Senſe, they tend to ruin the Immortality of 
1s a pan e Soul: It is of Confequence to ſhew the Falſitꝝ ot 
ent aniMWhem, which will be no hard Matter to do. For 
with theſe Convention which this Philoſopher ſpeaks of, 
n have been nothing elſe but the Agreement Men 
1 do vive made to uſe certain Sounds as the Signs of rhe 
re is burWeas we have in our Mind. So that if beſides the 
Omniſ{Wames we had not within us the Ideas of the Things, 
luded inis Convention had been impracticable, as it is im- 
the IdaWilble by any Convention whatſoever to make a 
dined toflind Man underſtand what we mean by the Words 
ed, Green, Blue ; becauſe not having thoſe Ideas, 
Appella e could not unite them to any Sound. 
cauſe th Moreover, the ſeveral Nations having given va- 
rially thus Names to Things, even to the moſt clear and 
y the Pa oſt ſimple, ſuch as are thoſe which are the Objects 
us of tl} Geometry, they had never fallen into the ſame 
ly unitedſeaſoning concerning the ſame Truths, if Rea- 
but theÞning was only an Aſſemblage of Names join'd to- 
ther by the Word Eff, It is. 
And as it appears by this Variety of Words, that 
e Arabians (for Example) never entered into a 
onvention with the French to give the ſame Signi— 
eeaſon wation to Sounds; ſo neither could they agree in their 
Things, biſſlgments and Reaſonings, if the Reaſonings de- 
doe barciended upon that Convention. 
vos well e Laſtly, thoſe who ſay that the Siguification of 
e at * ords is Arourary, do ſpeak in a very obſcure and 
equi- 


t an En! 
ot hing el 
ther by 10 
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equivocal Manner. For tho' it is true that it 1 
thing meerly arbitrary to join ſuch an Idea to ſuchW 
*ound ſooner than to another, yet the Ideas. eſpeciiÞf 
ly ſuch as are clear and diſtin, are very far from f 
ing Arbitrary, or dependant upon our Fancy. At 
to prove this plainly, we aver that it would be rid 
culous to believe that very real Effects can proce 
from Things meerly Arbitrary, Now when a M 
has concluded from his Reaſoning, that the Iron 41 
which paſſes thro' two Milſtones might turn ron 
without turning the lower Milſtone, if being rou: 
ic felt it alſo paſſed thro' a round Hole; but that 
could not turn about without turning the upper \| 
ſtone, if being ſquare itſelf it were jointed inte 
ſquare Hole in that upper Milſtone; the Effect 
ſuppoſes daes neceſſarily follow, And conſequent) 
his Reaſoning was not an Aſſemblage of Names: 
cording toa Convention depending entirely upon ti 
Fancy of Men, but a ſolid and concluſive Judgme 
of the Nature of Things from Reflection upon t 
Ideas which he has of them in his Mind, and whit 
Men have been pleaſed to denote by certain Names 

This is enough to ſhew what we underſtand by tl 
Word Hea it only remains to ſay ſomething of the 
Origin. 

The whole Queſtion is, Whether all our Ideas pr 
ceed from the Senſes, and whether the common Mai 
may be allowed for true ? Nihil eft in intelletty qu 
nop | rivs fuerit in ſcuſu. 

Inis is the Opinion of a Philoſopher much eſtcen 
ed in the World, and who begins his Logic with th 
Fropolition, Oz:7s Idea or ſum duch a ſenfibus. Ern 
Idea owes its Origin to the Senſes. He confeſſes hon 
ever, that all our Ideas were not in our Senſes t| 
ſame that they are in our Mind; but he holds thy 
they were at leaſt formed 6ut of thoſe which haohe> 

» . , . J 
paſſed thio' our Senſes, either by Compoſition, Miro th 
when out af che ſegarate Images of Gold, *. b ente. 
5 90 
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, 7 "BE untzin we mike a Mountain of Gold; or by Am- 
9 ation and Diminution, as when from the Image or 
e wer of an ordinary Size, we form to ourſelves a 
int or a Pigmy; or by Similitulde and Proportion, 
4 Ar when from the Idea of a Houſe which we have 
| * gen, we form to ourſelves the Image of a Houſe 
HE N hich we have not ſeen. And thus, adds he, we 
13 nceive God (who cannot fall under the Senſes) by 
Wc Image of a venerable old Min. 
a 2 According to this Doctrine, tho'a!l our Ideas ſhould 
gd Why ot indeed reſemble ſome particular Body which we 
ppcr \ \l we ſeen, or which has ſtruck our Senſes, they 
J inte ould fill be all Corporeal, and would repreſent no- 
Edel ing to vs that had not firſt entered the Senſes, at 
ien aſt in Parts. And thus we thouid conceive nothing 
Sacher by Images, reſe:nbling thoſe which are formed 
y me; the Brain, when we ſee or imagine to ourſelves any 
bon USitticular Body. 
oY But tho' this Opinion i is held not only by him, but 
Arb iſo by many Shool-Philoſophers, I thall not ſcruple 
Names. afarm that ir is very abſurd, and no leſs contrary to 
q b 1 Legion than to ſound Philoſophy. For, to ſay no- 
ou ing but what is plain, there is not any thing we 


g of the 


Meerve more diſtinctly chan our Thought, nor any 
* more clear than this, 1 think, Therefore I 

Now we cannot be convinced of this Propoſt- 
i] unleſs we diitintly concetve what it is to Be, 
nd what it is t9 Think; neither ought it to be ex- 
Red that we ſhould explain thoſe Terms, ſince 
ney are of the Number of thoſe which are ſo well 
derftood by every one, that to go about to explain 
em is only to obſcure them. If then it is undenia- 


leas pri 
n Maxi: 
etty ul 


h eſtcen 
with th 
. Eva 


ſes W e that we have within us the Ideas of Being and of 
0 g lhought, L aſk, thro' what Senſes did they enter? 
N *. ve they Ideas of Light or Colour, to enter thro” the 


ut? Are they of a ſhrill or deep Sound, to enter 
ro the Hearing? Are they odoriferous or noiſome, 
enter thro' tlie Smelling? Are they ſavory or nau- 


ſeous, 
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ing and of Thought do not any way owe their O 
gin to the Senſes, but that our Soul is endued wit 
the Faculty of forming them from herſelf, rho! it q 
ten happens that ſhe is incited to do it by ſomethin 
that ſtrikes the Senſes ; as a Painter may be incite 
to draw a Picture by the Money that is offered hi 
for it, without giving Ground to ſay therefore thi 
the Picture ow'd its Origin to the Money. 

But what the ſame Authors add, that the Idea w 
have of God owes its Origin to the Senſes, becau! 
we conceive him under the Image of a Venerable O. 
+ Man, is a Thought fit only for the Anthropomonifeſt 
phites, and it confounds the real Ideas we have lf it b 
Spiritual Things with the falſe Images which frohe ldea 
an ill Cuſtom of trying to imagine all Things we force do ne 
to ourſelves of them; whereas it is as abſurd to pteige, at 
tend to imagine what is not Corporeal, as to prereir be ſ⸗ 
to hear Colours, and to ſee Sounds. : For 
' + To confute this Opinion, we need only conſidaſagzine 
that if we had no other Idea of God beſides that Du 
a Venerable old Man, all the [udgments we make furt 
God muſt appear falſe to us, when they are conWeconc 
trary to that Idea. For we are naturally induced i the ſa 
believe our Judgments are falſe, when we plainly ether 
they are contrary to the Ideas we have of tithe s 
Things: And thus we could not judge with Certain ꝛppar 
that God has no Parts, that he is not Corporeal, tlulWnyes: 
le is every where, that he is inviſible; ſince all th wh 
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v no means conformab!e to the ] lea of a venerable 
Man. IF Gol dil ſometimes reveal himſelf un— 


t, ſoft id 


anſwer 


mages, chat Form, it does not follow from thence we 
aages uld have no other Idea of him but that, ſince 
ng an{{Wn we muſt have no Idea of the Holy Ghoſt but 
be form t of a Dove, becauſe he appeared in the Form of a 
or by De; or we muſt conceive God only as a Sound, be- 
can mi ſe the Sound of the Name of God ferves to ſtit up 
y to Rel Idea in us. 
eas of lt is therefore falſe that all our Ideas proccell from 
heir OifrSenſes; but it may be affirmed, on the contrary, 
ued wit no Idea whatſoever which is in our Mind owes 
ho it Origin to the Senſes, unleſs occaſionally, that is 
omethinſ ſay, when the Movements made in our Brain 
de 1nciteFWhich is all our Senſes can do) give Occaſion to the 
ered hinWul to form to itſelf divers Ideas which it had not 
fore th mned without thoſe Movements, tho' theſe Ideas 
idly ever have any thing like the Images delineated 
e Idea u che Senſes and in the Brain; and that there are alſo 
becauſ very great Number of Ideas, which, not having the 
able O Mixture of any Corporeal Image, cannot, without 
ropomonWniteſt Abſurdiry, be referred to our Senſes. 


> have ( 
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d to pre 
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If it be objected, that at the ſame time that we have 
eldea even of ſpiritual Things, ſuch as of Thought, 
edo nevertheleſs form to ourſelves ſome Corporeal I- 
22e, at leaſt of the Sound which expreſſes it; this will 
tbe ſayingany thing contrary to what we have prov- 
|: For this Image of the Sound of Thought which we 
agi ne, is not the Image of Thought itſelf, but only 
Sound; and it cannot ſerve to make us conceive it 
further than that the Soul having uſed herſelf when 


conſide 
s that 
make d 


are cole conceives that Sound to conceive Thought alſo, does 
duced ij the ſame time form to herſelf an Idea of Thought al- 
ainly 0 gether ſpiritual, and which has no relation with that 
> of the Sound, but is only united to it by Cuſtom: Which 
Certain Wavparent in deaf People, who tho' they can have no 
eal, tives of Sounds, have yet Ideas of their Thoughts, at 


all tht when they reflect upon what they think. 
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Of Ideas conſider d according to their Object: Kaus f 
miuled!sy 


Hatever we conceive, is repreſented to'our Hay, 
either as a Thing, or as a Manner or Mode Wind, ha 
a Thing, or as a Thing modify d. But it 
I call that Thing, which we conceive as ſubiiſiWomed 
by itſelf, and as the Subject of all that we concuifEhardly 
therein. This is what is alſo called ©ubſtance, nts or ( 
I call Manner of a Thing, or Mode, or Attributes a $ 
or Quality, that which being conceived to be in ereof 
Thing, and not being able to ſubſiſt without it, Me as t 
termines it to be of a certain Sort, and cauſes it to Why is & 
ſo called. infin 
I call it a Modified Thing, when the Subſtance Wtute o 
conſidered as determined by a certain Manner (Mribut 


Mode, | of E 
Theſe Things will be much better appreheniMently ; 
with the Help of Examples. And 1 


When I ccnfider a Body, the Idea J have of it Ping it 
preſents to me a Thing cr Subſtance, becauſe 1 ed a: 
fider it as a Thing which ſubſiſts by itſelf, and whiq; call 
has no need of any Subicct to exiſt. | 0 

But when I conſider that this Body is round, ti 
Idea 1 have of Roundneſs repreſents to me only 
Manner of Being, cr a Mode, which I conceive cou. 
not naturally ſubſiſt without the Body of which it 
the Roundneſs. | 

Ard laſtly, when joining the Mode with the Thin 
] conſtlder a round Body, that Idea repreſents to me 
Thing modificd. ; 

The Names which are uſed to expreſs Things a 
called Subſtantives or Abſolutes, as Earth, Sun, Min 

od. 
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8 1oſe likewiſe that primarily, and directly ſigniſy 
4 Modes, (becauſe in that Point they ate ſomerhing 
Je the Subſtances) are called Subſtantives and Ab- 
gutes, as Hardneſs, Heat, Juſtice, Prudence. 

The Names that fignify the Things as modified, 
wing primarily and directly the Thing, tho more 
„ fuſedly and indirectly the Mode, tho' more di- 
ura, are called Adjectives, or Connotatives, as 
md, hard, juſt, prudent. 

But it is to be obſerved, that our Mind being ac- 
ſtomed to know moſt Things as modified, becauſe 
hardly knows them by any thing beſides the Acci- 
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ſubſiſtit 
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* nts or Qualities that ſtrike our Senſes, it often di- 
ActribuWiec a Subſtance even in its Eflence into two Ideas, 
be in ffercof one it looks upon as the SubjeR, and the 
ut it, be as the Mode. Thus, tho' every Thing that is in 
es it to Mis God himſelf, he is nevertheleſs conceived as 
W infinite Being, and Infinitude is taken for an At- 
bſtance ute of God, and the Being for a Subject of that 
anner tribute. Thus Man is often conſider'd as the Sub- 
of Humanity, habens humanitatem, and conſe- 
rehent ently as a Thing modified. 
| Wand then the eſſential Attribute, which is th2 
For * ing itſelf, is taken for the Mode, becauſe it is con- 


ved as being in a Subject. This is properly what 
call the abſtracted Subſtance, as Humanity, Cor- 
nety, Reaſon. | 
t is neveutheleſs of very great Importance to kno y 
hat is really a Mode, and what is only fo in Ap- 
mance, becauſe one of the chief Cauſes of our Er- 
s is our confounding the Modes with the Sub- 
ces, and the Subſtances witli the Modes, It 1; 
n the Nature of the true Mode, that the Subſtance 
which it is the Mode may be clearly and diſtinctly / 
nceived without it; but that the Mode cannot teci- 
vcally be conceived clearly, without conceiving az 
e ſame time the Relation it has ro the Subſtance, 
thourt which it cannot naturally reſt, N 
OL 
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Not that we cannot conceive the Mode with, fqt 
giving a diſtinct and expreſs Attention to its Sub:WWlic, be. 
but what proves that the Relation to the SnbſtaneMF$ in tl 
included at leaſt confuſedly in rhe Mode, is, that N ich are 
cannot deny this Relation of the Mode, wirhout ſon; a 
ſttoying the Idea we had of it; whereas when rie. 
conceive two Things or two Subſtances, we can! e Ma 
ny the one of the other without deſtroying the I called 


we had of each. be aſc 
For Example, I can eaſily deny Prudence, with the V 
having a diſtin& Attention upon ſome Man thu taken 
prudent ; but I cannot conceive Prudence, and ati toge 
ſame time deny the Relation it has to a Man, or Wer. 
ſome other intelligent Nature endued with t may 
Virtue, ich m. 
Contrarywiſe, when I have conſider'd all that? t to 
23 to an Extended Subſtance, which is callel ces, 
ody, as Extention, Figure, Mobility, Diviſtbilin{eathcd. 
and that on the other hand I conſider all that ape 1 here 
tains to the Mind and to the Thinking Subſtance, d the! 
Thought, Doubt, Memory, Will, Reaſoning ; 1 cuſWnces, 
deny of the Extended Subſtance all that I concein}Wl aftly 
of the Thinking Subſtance, without ceaſing ther-|tive, | 


fore to conceive: very diſtinctly the Extended Sh a | 
ſtance, and all the other Attributes annexed to it] che 
and I can reciprocally deny of the Thinking SubW-ſtanc 
ſtance all that I conceived of the Extended S lente 
ſtance, without ceaſing therefore to conceive very e not 
ſtinctly all that I conceive in the Thinking Sue car 
ſtance, e calle 

And this alſo proves that Thought is not a Mo in t 
of Extended Subſtance, becauſe E tended SubſtancMal in 
and all its Proprieties may be deny'd of Thought, au as to 
- a Man at the fame time may conceive 4 Thought m rc 
ry clearly. the 


It may be obſerved upon the Subject of Modes ſeas, c 
that there are ſome which may be called Intrinl I repre 
becauſe they are conceived to be in the Subſtance, » 
2a | VV round 


— — —— 


be. 


5. 


with 


s Subs, 6 
bſta neh 
thout x 
* 
when 
e can: 


the l called Second Intentions. 
W be aſcribed, Are Second Intentions, becauſe they 


„with the Manners wherein we conceive the Things that 


n that 
nd ati 
an, or! 
71th th 
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id, ſquare ; and others which may be called Ex- 
ſic, becauſe they are taken from ſomething that is 

in the Subſtance, as beloved, ſeen, deſired, 
ich are Names taken from the Actions of another 
ſon; and this is what is called in the Schools, 


ie Denominations. If theſe Modes are taken from 


e Manner wherein Things are conceived, they 
Thus, to be ſubject, - 


taken from the Action of the Mind, which has 
together two Idcas, by affirming the one of the 


Per. 
It may be further obſerved, that there are Modes 


hich may be called SubRantial, becauſe they repre- 


| thaty 
3 calle( 
at appe 
tance, a 
g; I a 
COncein 
ig then. 
ded Sub- 
ed to it 
ing Su! 
ded Subs 
2 very d- 


ing Wy 


4 Mod 
yubſtance 
ught, and 
ught Vo 


Modes 
Intrinſie, 
tance, 2 


round 


pt to us real Subſtances apply d to other Sub- 
Inces, as if they were Modes and Manners ; 
bathed, armed, are Modes of this kind. 

There are others which may be called fimply real, 


d theſe are the real Modes which are not Sub- 
nces, but Manners of Subſtance. 
laſtly, There are others which may be called Ne- 
tive, becauſe they repreſent to us the Subſtance, 
th a Negation of ſome real or ſubſtantial Mode. 
If the Objects repreſented by theſe Ideas, whether 
ſtances or Modes, are indeed ſuch as they are re- 
ſented to us to be, they are called True: If they 
e not ſuch, they are falſe in that manner wherein 
ex can be falſe; and theſe are what in the Schools 
ecalled, Berngs of the Reaſon, which generally con- 
tin the ConjunQion the Mind makes of two Ideas 
al in themſelves, but which are not joined in Fact 
as to form one ſame Idea. Thus the Idea we may 
m to ourſelves of a Mountain of Gold, is a Being 
the Reaſon, becauſe it is compounded of two 
eas, of a Mountain and of Gold; which two Ideas 
repreſents as united, when really they are not ſo. 


CHAP, 


- 
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Tc 
SOD de EN ID, , Roe an 
TICA 
of — 
Of Ariftotle's Ten Categories. Ing 
fon 
F: O this Conſideration of Ideas, according to. 4 
Obijcas, may be ſubjnined Ariſtotle's ten CaraWce, | 
rics, ſince they are only ſeveral Claſſes, . . t, to 
Philoſopher defigned to include all the Obe I. 1 
our Thoughts, by taking in all the Subſtances ug med. 
the firſt, and all the Accidents under the other VII. 
They are theſe : + Jaito 
I. SuBSTANCE, Which is either Spiritus 1 
Corporeal, Cc. VIII. 
II. Qu ANT II, which is called diſcreet, wiW Que 
the Parts are ſeparate, as Number: fl rith 
Continued when they are conjoined, and then ie? 
either Succeſſive, as Time, Motion : IX. 
Or permanent, Which is what is alſo called ee. 
or Extenſion in Length, Brcadth, Depth; Le. T 
making only Lines; Breath and Length, Surface; Not © 
all three together the Solids. anon 
III. QuALIT , whereof Ariflotle reckons Med. 


Kinds : 

The Firſt comprehends the Habits, that is to | a ret 
the Diſpoſitions of Mind, or of Body, acquired for f 
reitcrated Acts, as the Sciences, the Virtues, the Vi I hir 


Skill in Painting, Writing, Dancing. Wor hel; 

The Second the Natural Powers, ſuch as arc thc ac Lo, 
culties of the Sou], or of the Body, the Underſta ea 
ing, the Will, the Memory, the five Senſes, WM het 
Power of Walking g. to be 

The Third the ſenfble Qualities, as Hardneſs, vWWcrcas 
neſs, Heavineſs, Cold, Hear, Colours, Sounds, Sad ion b 
the various T aſtes. to ; 


ove 
T1 
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hie Fourth Firm ant Ferre, which is the exterior 
a Mcrmination of Quantity; as to be round, ſquare, 
An. rical, cubical. 

MV. RELATION of one Thing to another, as 
alben of Son, of Maſter, of Servant, of King, 
Subject, of Power to its Obſcct, of Sight to 


- 


nas viſible; and every thing that denotes Com- 
© lon, as like, equal, greater, ſmaller. 
ng tot g. ACT10N, either in itſelf, as to walk, to 
en Catz ee, to know, ro love; or oat of itſelf, as to 
herein it, to cut, to break, to lizht, to warm. 
Obi cds = 1. PASSION, being beaten, broke, lighted, 
nccs ug med. 
other n 4 fl. WR Rx, that is to ſay, what we anſwer to 
Peſtions relating to Place; as, being at Rome, at 
piritulfWF's, in our Cloſer, in Bed, in a Chair, 
VIII. Wu N, that is to ſay, what we anſwer 
rect, wo Queſtions relating to Time; as, When did he 
rich? A hundred Years ago. When was that 
1 then I wo ie 2 Yeſterday. 
DX. S1TVUATION, being ſitting, ſanding, abed, 
aled Mete, behind, on the right Hand, on the left. 
h; Leg. To Have, that is to ſay, to have ſomething 
wrface; Mut one to ferve for Cloathing, or Ornament, or 
monr; as to be cloathed, to be crowned, to be 
eckons Mid. 


at is to 881 heſe are Ariſtotle's ten Categories, which are cry d 
cquired for ſuch mighty Myſteries, tho, to fay Truth, they 
„the vi Things of very little uſe, and which not only do 
help to form the judgment, which is the End of / 
are the We Logic, but which often are very prejudicial for 
Inderſta Reaſons, which it is of Conſequence to obſerve. 
Senſes, WW! be Firit is, That theſe Categories are looked up- 
W to be Things grounded upon Reaſon and Truth; 
dneſs, Aerea they are wholly arbitrary, and have no Foun- 
nds, Smet ion but in the Fancy of a Man that had no Avtho- 
= to preſcribe a Law to others, who have as much 
I Right 
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Right as he to diſpoſe the Objects of their Though 


under what Heads they pleaſe, every one accordin 
to his Way of Philoſophizing. And indeed, they 
are ſome that have included in this Diſtic all that,; 
cording to a new Philoſophy, falls under our Conf. 
Ccraticn in all the Things of the Univerſe. 


Mens, menſura, ques, motvs, fofitura, figura: 
T Sunt cum materia cuntlarum exordia rerum. 


That is to ſay, thoſe Fhiloſophers hold, that weng 
account for all the Works of Nature by conliderin 
in them only theſe ſeven Things or Modes. 1. Men 


the Mind, or Thinking Subſtance. 2. Materia, B. 


dy, or Extended Subſiance. 3. Aſenſura, the Gren 
neſs or Smalneſs of every Part of Matter. 4. Pin 
their Poſition with relation to one another, 58. F 
gvra, their Figure. 6. Motus, their Motion. 7. C U. 
their Reſt or leſſer Motion, 

The Second Reaſon that makes the Study of th 


1 Categories dangerous, is, that it accuſtoms Men tot 


ſatisfied with Words, and to imagine that they knc 
all Things, when indeed they only know a Parcch d 
arbitrary Names, which form no clear and Ciſlinc 
Idea in the Mind, as we ſhall ſhew elſewhere. 

Here ſomething might alſo be ſaid of the Attribute 
of the Lulliſts, Goodne ſs, Power, Magnitude, &c. bi 
indecd it is a thing ſo very ridiculous to imagine? 
they do, that by applying thoſe Metaphyſical Vv or: 
to whatever is propoſed to them they can account fi 
every thing, that it does not deſerve ſo much as to: 
confuted 

An Authcr of this Age has ſaid with great Reaſor 
That the Rules of Ariſtotle's Logic ſerve to provet 
another what we know already; but that Lyu!ly's A 
only taught us to diſcourſe injudiciouſly of what " 
were wholly unacquainted with. Tgnorance is mus 


— 


more valuable than that falſe Learning, which mak 


* 


1s imat 
or, as 


ehe Uſe 


ery bl: 


Ws falſe! 


by mak 


ay, Tha 
keys an 
iſſimun 
Ver ſuaſ 
num 


Latin 1 


Man, 


and ſo 


it is an 
Jun, J 
as It re 
is an Id 
dign. 
tures. 

the Thi 
repreſer 


by the | 


hovoly 
CCOr(1ng 


d, they 


that, :M 
r Conf 


IAT  Turnkinag. 


Jus imagine we know what indeed we do not know. 
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or, as St. Auſlin very wiſely obſerves in his Book of 


by make himſelf incapable of attaining it. 
Hy, That this Preſumption and this Temerity beto- 
keys an ill Frame of Mind. Oyinari, duas ob res tur- 


ene Uſefulneſs of Faith, this Diſpoſition of Mind is 

ery blameable for two Reaſons : F 

is falſely perſwaded he knows the Truth, _ there- * 
cond- 


irſt, That he who 


28 ſilſimum eſi: Quod di ſcere non potefl qui fbi j am ſe ſcire 


We my 
ident 


diſum 
e. 
tiritutc 
&c. be 
agine 1 
Word 
unt fi 
as to 


Reaſon 

rove t 
i ly's 
what 
is mud 
h mak 


* 


num cl. 


atin Tongue, ſigniſies a 


or the 


S HAF. 


IV. 


Of Ideas of Things, and Ideas of Signs. 


fer ſuaſt; & per ſe ip ſa temeritas non bene affecti animi 
* Worto inari, in the Plies of the 
iſpoſition of the Mind of 
Man, which gives too readily into uncertain Things, 
and ſo he fancies he knows what he is ignorant of : 4 
For which Reaſon all the Philoſophers maintained Sa- ++ 8 

ientem nihil ofinari ; and Cicero, blaming himſelf for 
that Vice, ſays, he was magnus opinalor. 8 


Hen we conſider an Object in itſelf, and in its 
own Being, without carrying the View of the 


Mind to what it may-repreſent, the Idea we have of 


it is an Idea of a Thing, as the Idea of the Earth or 
dun. But when we look upon a certain Object only 
as it repreſents another, the Idea we then have of it 
is an Idea of a Sign, and this firſt Object is called a 
gn. *Tis thus we generally behold Maps and Pic- 


tures, So that the Sign includes two Ideas, that of 


the Thing which repreſents, and that of the Thing 
repreſented ; and its Nature 1s to ſtir up the ſecond 


by the firſt, 


D 


We 
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? N 


— 


We might make ſeveral Diviſtons of Signs: 


A 


ing ſig 


-we ſhall content ourſelves here with three, which Wt, Ir 


of greateſt Uſe. Signt 
4. There are ſure Signs, which in Greek are 2. Th 


Tee, as Reſpiration is of the Life of Anind Sign | 
And there are others which are only probable, Muites: 
which in Greek are calle | gnw&z, as Paleneſs js d the 
à probable Sign of a Woman's being with Child, F@Þſlible | 
Moſt of the raſh Judgments of Men proceed fit in a 
their confounding theſe two Sorts of Signs, and al his Cl 
bing an Effect to one certain Cauſe, tho'-ir mig that 
well ariſe from other Cauſes, and tis therefore ofW:ween 
a probable Sign of that Cauſe. [Wat is te 
II. There are Signs annexed to the Things, as n Sta- 
Air of the Countenance, which is a Sign of ung f 
Movements of the Soul, is annexed to thoſe Mz. Th 
ments which it fignifies; the Symptoms, that ung t 
Signs of Niſtempers, are annexed to thoſe DilfWme tin 
pers; and to inſtance in greater Examples: As Wſſng ca 
„Ark, which is a Sign of the Church, was anncxelWvance 


Noah and his Children, who were the true Church 
that Time ; ſo our material Temples, which | 
Signs of the Faithful, are often annexed to the Fai 
ful; ſo the Dove, the Figure of the Holy Ghoſt, ui 
annexed to the Holy Ghoſt ; ſo the Sprinkling in By | 
tiſm, which is the Figure of the ſpiritual Generati 

There are alſo Signs ſeparated from the Thin 


is annexed to that Regeneration. 
as the 'Sacrificcs of the ancient Law, which are | 


e Ih 
on it 
dign. 
lings, 
Orm's 

hings, 
's in 
Thin 
4. M 


Signs of [ys us CHRIS T ſacrificed, were ſepaufgn co: 


trom what they repreſented. the 


This Divi fon of Signs gives Birth to the following as 
Maxims: « ouble | 
1. That we can never preciſely argue either fi en th 


arure 


the Preſence of the Sign to the Peeſence of the Thi 
Purs 11 


Aignttied, ſince there are Signs of Things abſent: 


wonemthe Preſence of the Sign to the Abſence of ie digt 
RE Thulood, 


i 
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igns: U ing ſignified, fince there are Signs of Things pre- 
which Wt. It is therefore from the particular Nature of 
Mc Sign that we are to judge. 


>, 


are 2. That tho' a Thing in ſome one State cannot be 
 Anin Sign of itſelf in that ſame State, ſince every Sign 
able, MRuites a Diſtinction between the Thing repreſenting 
1s js a the Thing repreſented ; nevertheleſs it is very 
Child, fable for a hing in a certain State to repreſent it- 
ceed fit in another State, as it is very poſſible for a Man 
and ai his Chamber to be the Sign of himſelf preaching, 
might that thus the ſole Diſtinction of State is enough 


efore of@Þ:cween the Thing figuring and the Thing figured ; 


it is to ſay, one and the ſame Thing may in a cer- 


gs, as in Sta- e be the Thing figuring, and, in another, the 
zu of ing figured. 

ſe Moby z. That it is very poſlible for one and the ſame 
that ung to hide and diſcover another Thing at the 
e Diſt me time, ſo that they who have affirmed, that no- 
Aeg can be made apparent by that which hides it, have 
nncxelBWEvanced a very diſputable Maxim: For ſince the 
Church We Thing may be at the ſame time both Thing and 


rhich | on it may hide, as Thing, that which it diſcovers 
he Fai | Sign. Thus hot Cinders do hide Fire as being 
pings, and diſcover it as being Signs. Thus the 
rms borrowed by the Angels do hide them as 
Fhings, and diſcover them as Signs. Thus the Sym- 
j pls in the Euchariſt do hide the Body of CHRISTA 

Thi Things, and diſcover it as Symbols. 
h are 4. We may conclude, that ſince the Nature of the 
e ſepauhzn conſiſts in ſtirring up in the Senſes by the Idea 
che Thing figuring that of the Thing figured; fo 
Following as that Effect ſubſiſts, that is to ſay, while that 
Puble Idea is ſtirred up in us, the Sign alſo ſubſiſts, 
en tho that Thing ſhould be deſtroy even in its 
ature, Thus it matters not whether or no the Co- 
Wurs in the Rainbow, which are choſen by God a; / 
e Sign that he will not again deſtroy Mankind by x 
lood, be real and true, provided our Senſes do Kill 
4 D 2 receive 


hoſt. wi 
g in By 
nerati! 
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he Thu 
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Thu 
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receive the ſame Impreſſion, and that they make ug 


ef this Impreſſion to conceive the Promiſe of Gad. 


/ And again, it matters not whether or no the Bre 
of 


the Euchariſt ſubſiſts in its proper Nature, prov; 
ded that it continues to ſtir up in our Senſes 1}; 
Image of Bread, which helps us to conceive i: 
what Manner the Body of JESUs Cu RIS r is tt 
Nourrſhment-of our: ouls, and how the Faithful 2 
united together, 

The Third Diviſion of Signs is, that there are nz 
tural ones, which do not depend upon the Fancy c 
Men, as the Image which appears in a Looking-e/i 
is a natural Sign of the Perſon it repreſents; and tl 
there are others which ariſe only from Inſtitution ar; 
Eſtabliſhment, whether they have ſome diſtant Rel 
tion to the Thing figured, or whether they have nor: 
at all, Thus Words ate owing to Inftitvtion, and ar 


the Signs of Thoughts, as Letters are of Words, Wha 2 


we come to treat of Propoſitions, we thall explain ar 
important Truth upon theſe Sorts of Signs; namely, 


that upon ſome Occaſions we may affirm of them th: 


Things ſignified, „ , 
— Soul 5 


, , E, E , E Er E 


. 
Ideas conſidler d according to their Compoſitica u 
Sin 5 lici fy. 


herein the Mann:r of knowing by Abſtraction 0 
Preciſioa is treated of. 


HAT ve have ſlightly touched upon in the & . | 


cond Chapter, namely, that we can confide 


2 Mode without rcficling diſtinctly upon the Sub- 
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_ ance of which it is the Mode, gives us Occaſion to 
85 Bin what is called Al hratlion of the Mind. 

e bie The narrow Limits of our Mind will not ſuffer us 

2 comprehend, any thing perfectly that is a little 

nag th mpounded, by any other Means than by conlideting 

ein in Parts, and as it were according to the ſeveral 

er — Faces it iscapable of receiving. This is what in ge- 
F Sera! may be called knowing by Abſtraction. 

But as Things are differently compoundel, ſame or 
are je © rts really diſtinct, which are called Integral Parts, 
ancy ; b the Humane Body, the ſeveral Parts of a Number; 
* & is very eaſie in that caſe to conceive that our Mind 


ente an apply itſeit ro the Conſideration of one Part with- 
Ra gut conſidering the. other, becauſe thoſe Parts are: 
ge "Fly diſtint, and this is not what is called Al- 
1 42 rattion. . 
"Wie | Now tis ſo uſeful even in thoſe Things to confider 
ede Parts rather ſeparately than in groſs, that without. 
y doing we can hardly have any diſtinct Knowledge 
9 f them. For, by way of Example, How can. we 
cn ta know the Humane Body otherwiſe than by dividing. 
Ar into all its Parts ſimilar and diflimilar, and by 
piving them each its different Name? Arithmerick. 
Ss ſtands upon the ſame Foundation: For we have 
do need of an Art to divide or multiply a little Num- 
ber, becauſe the Mind can comprehend it intire; ſo 
that the whole of rhe Art conſiſts in multiplying or 
flividing by Parts what we cannot do in Groſs, as it 
would be impoſſible, with ever ſo great a Capacity, 
to multiply by each other two Numbers of 8 or 9 Fi- 
gures each, by taking all together and at once. 
ion The ſecond Knowledge by Parts, is when we con- 
ſider a Mode without regarding the Subſtance, or two 
Modes united in one and the ſame Subſtance, taking 
each of them ſeparately. This is what is done by the 
Geometricians, who have taken for the Object of 
their Science a Body extended in Length, Breadth, 
and Depth. For, in order to know it the more per- 


D 3 fectly, 


ain uk 


tien 6 


the de 
Onſidet 
je Sub- 

ſtance 


* This ſhews the Folly of the Argument of ſony 
| Sceptics who would have us doubt of the Certain 


tl ey only ſuppoſe that we may conſider Length with 
out regarding Breadth at the ſame time, which is in. 
diſputable; as when we meaſure the Diſtance b. 
' tween Town and Town, we only meaſure the Length& 
of the Roads, without troubling ourſelves with u. 
king an Account of their Breadth. 


and RefraQtion: Which was eaſily done by means cf 
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fectly, they firſt apply d themſelves to conſider it 2 
cording to ene ſingle Dimenſion, which is Length, 
and then they gave that the Name of Line. Afte 
wards they conſi!er'd it according to two Dimenſion 
together, Length and Breadth, and this they call d: 
Superficies. And then conſidering all the three D. 
menſions conjoin'd, Length, Breadth, and Depth, the 
called that a Solid, or a Body. 


ve of n 
onſider- 
Ang Not 
n that 
us the! 
preſent 
hink. 

- per an 


Ver it 1 


of Geometry, becauſe it ſuppoſes Lines and Super 

ficies, which do not exiſt in Nature. For the Ges 
merricians do not ſuppoſe that there really are Ling 
without Breadth, or Superficies without Depth; br 


Now by how much the greater Number of Mods 
we can divide Things into, ſo much the more caps 
dle we become of accurately N them W# 
And thus we ſee, that ſo long as the Philoſophers dit? 
not in Motion make a Diſtindtion between the Deter, 
mination towards ſome Place and the Motion itſelf, 
and even various Parts in one and the fame Determi-· 
nation, they could never clearly account for Refledion 


this Diſtinction, as may be ſeen in the 2d Chapter cl 1 


Monſieur De ſcartes's Dioptrics. N hing t 

The third way of concervingThings by Abſtraction udes t 
is when one and the ſame Thing having divers Attri- | '5%'E; 
dutes, we reflect upon one without thinking of the _ 
reſt, tho' there be no Diſtinction between them but aſt| 
a Diſtinction of the Reaſon. And this is done as fo. I t 
lows : If I conſider, for Example, that I Think, and 1 


that conſequently it is I that Think; in the "_ | 
Ve 
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er it ze of myfelf Thinking, I can apply my ſelf to the 
LengF@nſideration of a Thing that Thinks, without ta- 
Affe Hug Notice that it is me; tho in me, I and the Per- 
nenſioal n that Thinks am one and the ſame Thing. And 
 call'4 ius the Idea I conceive of a Perfon that Thinks will 
Iree D;Rpreſent not only me, but all other Perſons that 
th, the Think. In the fame Manner, having drawn upon 
per an. equilateral Triangle, if I ſet myſelf to con- 
er it in the Place where it is, with all the Acci=- 
&»ts that determine it, I ſhall have the Idea of this 
ne Triangle only. But if I call off my Mind from 
e Conſideration of all theſe particular Circum- 


of ſom 
ertamty 
] Super. 
e Geh 


e Line hinces, and bend it only to think that it is a Figure 
th; be Hunded by three equal Lines, the Idea I ſhall form 
h with. e myſelf of it will on the one hand repreſent to me 
h is i ore clearly that Equality of Lines, and onthe other 
nce be. il be capable of repreſenting to me all manner of 


4 


Lengal Nuilateral Triangles. If I proceed further, and ta- 
vith u. ing off my Thoughts from the Equality: of its 
ines, conſider only that it is a Figure terminated by 


* Mods hree Right Lines, I then form to myſelf an Idea 


Shich will repreſent all Triangles in general, If, 


e caps 1 | 

them ſ#ſtly, not keeping my View upon the Number of 
hers di ines, I only conſider it as a flat Superficies bounded 
Deter, {ith Right Lines, the Idea I ſhall form to myſelf of 


* 


n itſelf, k will repreſent all Rectilineal Figures; and thus 
etermi-· Nom Degree to Degree I may aſcend to Extention it- 


flectionf ell. Now in theſe Abſtractions it always appears 
cans a at the inferior Degree includes the Superior with 
zpter eme particular Determination: As Me includes the 

1 hing that thinks, and the equilateral Triangle in- 
ration, Fudes the Triangle, and the Triangle the Rectilineal 
Atti · Figure; but that the ſuperior Degree being leſs deter- 


mined, may reprefent more Things 


of the 
| Laſtly, it is viſible that by theſe Sorts of Abſtrac- 


em but 


as fol- ions the Ideas of Singulars become common, and 
k, and the Common be ome more common; which affords 
Idea! 


us an Occaſion of paſſing on to what we have to ſav 


have 94 of 
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of Ideas conſider d according to their Univerſality « 
Farticularity. 
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Particularity, and Singularity. 


Of leas conſider d according to their Univerſal: 
© d) 


122 all the Things which exiſt be Singulz, 
yet by means of the Abſtractions which we en. 
plain d in the laſt Chapter we have all of us man 
Sorts of Ideas, whereof ſome only repreſent to us on 
ſingle Thing, as the Idea which every Man has d 
himſelf, and others may equally repreſent ſeven 
Things; as when we conceive a Triangle, withou 
conſidering in it any thing elſe but that it is a Figur 
conliſting of three Lines and of three Angles, the Ide 
we have formed of it may help us to conſider all th: 
other Triangles, 

The Ideas which repreſent only a fingle Thing ar 
called Singular or Individual, and the Things the 
repreſent are called Individuals; and thoſe which . 
preſent ſeveral, are called Univerſal, common, ge- 
neral. 


per, Socrates, Rome, Bucephalns; and thoſe that denote 
the latter, Common and Appellative, as Man, Ct. 


Names may be called General Terms. | 

But we are to obſerve, that there are two Sorts (| 
li General Terms; one which may be called fl, 
| which is, when they are annexed to General Idea, 
J ſo that the ſame Word belongs to ſeveral, not only a- 
cording to the Sound, but alſo according to the Ide 


join d 


The Names that denote the former are called Prof 


Horſe. And both Univerſal: Ideas and Comma es 
| hic 

Compr 

which 


ind te 


ment io: 


The « 


s, whe 


ty Men 
belongs 
ame Ic 
Which 1 
Linon! 


Tree; 


widely 


{ Nev 
Forts. 

ame Sc 
One anc 
Lelatic 
Princip 
count 


or of 8. 


theſe S 
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Word 


mals o 


which 
Cauſe 


health. 


to the 
But 
underſ 
al anc 


No! 


take f 


henſio 


V ſal It), 


ingul:, 
we en 
IS mam 
d us om 
has & 
ſeven 
withou 
1 Figur 
the Ide: 
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ung au 
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nich u. 
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ed P. 


de note 
a, Cit, 


ommon 
Ewhich are of great Importance to diſtinguiſh rightly, 
Compre hen fon and Extent. 

x 1 call Comprehenſion of the Idea thoſe Attributes 
which it includes within itſelf, and which we cannot 
take from it without deſtroying it; as the Compre— 
henſion of the Idea of a Triangle includes Extenſion, 


Sorts ql 


1 


Idea, 


only ac- 


he Ide 


join“ 
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OF this Sort are the Words we juſt now 
mention d, Man, City, Horſe. 

The other, which may be called Equ:vocal, which 


ind to it. 


s, when one and the ſame Sound has been annexed 
ty Men to different Ideas, ſo that the fame Sound 
belongs to ſeveral Ideas, not according to one and the 
Tame Idea, but according to the different Ideas to 
Which it is found united in Uſe. Thus the Word 
C:in0n ſigniſies a great Gun, and an Eccleſiaſtical De- 
tree; but it ſignifies them according to Ideas that ate. 
widely different. 
| Nevertheleſs the Equivocal Univerſality is of two 
Forts. For the different Ideas, join'd to one and the 
ame Sound, either have no natural Relation between 
pne another, as in the Word Canon, or have ſome ſuch 
delation; as when a Word being join'd to one Idea 
rincipally, it is join'd to another Idea only upon Ac- 
count of ſome Relation either of Cauſe, or of Effect. 


or of Sign, cr of Reſemblance of Cauſe; and then 
theſe Sorts of Equivocal Words are called Analogon; 


as when the Word Healthy is aſcribed to the Animal, 
to the Air, and to Food. For the Idea join'd to this- 


Word is principally Health, which is proper to Ani- 
mals only; but Men have join'd another Idea to it, 


which comes near to the firſt; namely, the being the 
Cauſe of Health, which makes us ſay an Air is 


healthy, a Food is healthy, becauſe they contribute 


to the Preſervation of Health. 

But when we ſpeak here of General Words, we: 
underſtand the Univocal, which are join'd to Univer- 
al and Genera] Ideas. 

Now in theſe Univerſal Ideas there are two Things 


D 5 Figure, 


— — cr ES 
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Figure, three Lines, three Angles, and the Equal 
of thoſe three Angles with two Right Angles, Cc. 
I call Exent of the Idea thoſe Sub'ets to which 3 
that Idea agrees, which are alſo called the Inferiors af 
2 general Term, which, with reſpe& to them, is call 
Superior, as the Idea of a Triangle in gene:al extend Þ - 
to all the variousSorts of Triangles. . Yf the 
But tho' the general Idea extends indiſtinctly u 
all the Subjects to which it agrees, that is to ſay, tf 
al! its Inferiors, and that the common Name ſignife ] 
them all; yet there is this Difference between th: 
Attributes it includes, and the Subjects to which it e. 
tends, that you cannot take from it any of its Atti. 
Þutes without deſtroying it, as we ſaid before 
whereas you may contract it as to its Extent, by ar. 
plying it only to ſome one of the Subjects ro which 
- agrees, Without in the leaſt deſtroying it by f. 
oing. 
Now this Reſtriction or Contraction of the gene- 
= ts as to its Extent, may be performed tw | The 
Firſt, by joining to it another diſtin and deter- = 0 
mined Idea; as when to the general Idea of a Trian-4 1 * 
ole 1 join that of its having a Right Angle; which bs 
reſtrains that Idea to one ſingle ſort of Triangle, Ir 
namely, to the Rectangled Triangle. _ 
Secondly, by joining to it only an indiſtinct and 
andetermined Idea of a Part; as when I ſay, Some] 
Triangle; in which caſe the common Term is ſaid u 
become particular, becauſe it extends the only to1 j * 
Part of the Subjects to which it extended before, Ane 
tho' the Part to which it is reſtrain d be not deter de, 


mera or 


as the 
mined. te O 
ESubſta 

An 


CHATE Ideas 


Og 
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Equalin | hh eee 3 ä 
rion of CHAP. VI. 
is calle! | | 
2 Þf the five Sorts of Univerſal Ideas, Genus, Species, 
ncctly t 4 Difference, Propriety, Accident. 
Falk Hat we have faid-in the preceding Chapters 


clears the Way for our explaining in a few 


i 2 M4 1 
een th; Words the five Univerſals which are generally taught 


4 Au the Schools. Ae 
* For when the general Ideas repreſent their Objects 
dy zu us as Things, and that they are marked by Terms 
fre lled Subſtantives or Abſolutes, they are called Ge- 


IC — 
nera or Specics. 
t by v3 FY 


Of the GENus. 


e gene. 


4 
ed two They are called Genera, when they are common to 


1 deter. ſch 2 Degree as to extend to other Ideas which 
Tria. themſelves are univerſal, as the Quadrilatera is a Ge- 
nus, with reſpect to the Parallelogram and the Trape- 
on: Subſtance is the Genus with reſpe& to extended 
Subſtance, which is called a Body; and to the Think- 
act and ing Subſtance, which is called the Mind. | 
„ Some 
ſaid u Of SpTI CIES. 
1ly to ; 
before! And theſe common Ideas, which are under one 
t deter femme common and more general, are called Species; 
as the Parallelogram and the Trapezon are Species of 
che Quadriiatera ; Body and Spirit are Species ct 
Subſtance. | 
And thus the ſame Idea may be Genus compared to 
# Ideas to which it extends, and Species compared to 
another more general than itſelf; as Body, which is 
| 2 


which 
1angles, 


1AT, 
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a Genus in reſpect of the Body animate, and the B:þ They 
dy inanimare is a Species in reſpect of Subſtance ; au Hoſe Ide 
the Quadrilatera, which is a 9 in reſpect of ta ne Spec 
Parallelogram and the Trapezon, is a Species in reſpeif Pnable. 
of Figure. They: 

But there is another Notion of the Word Specie Attribut 
which agrees only with the Ideas that cannot be Ge. he This 
nera. This is when an Idea has beneath it only Ind. ted ir 
viduals and Singulars; as the Circle hath beneath ei Hat firſt 
only Singular Circles, which are all of the ſame Spe- And t 
cies. This is what is called the loweſt Species, Se. Hbiect is 
cres infima. the! 
And there is a Genus which is not a Species, name- Ne the £ 
Iy, the higheſt of all Genera, whether that Genus b Thing i 
Being, or whether it be Subſlance 5 which it is not this mui 
much material to know, and which belongs rather to 
Metaphyſics than to Logic. 

I faid, that thoſe General Ideas which repreſent Þ> 
their Objects to us as Things, are called Genera or Se-. 
cies. For it is not neceſſary that the Objects of thoſe ] Whe 
Ideas ſhould be really Things and Subſtances; but it Species 
is enough that we conſider them as Things, in that Bgompril 
even when they are Modes they are not referred to more] 
their Subſtances, but to other Ideas leſs or more ge- I wou 
neral; as Figure, which is no more than a Mode in Bagrees | 
eſpect of the Body figured ; is a Genus in reſpect of {yrce w 
Figures Curvilineal, Rectilineal, Cc. pibute 

And on the contrary, the Ideas which repreſent V 
their Objects to us as Things modified, and which 
are expreſſed by Adjectives or Connotative Terms, Hf 
we compare them with the Subſtances which rho'e N Reet w 
Connotative Terms ſignify confuſedly, tho' direct, pecies 
(whether thoſe Connotative Terms do in Truth. ſig- Ex: 
nify Eflential Attributes, which are indeed no other pecics 


than the Thing itſelf, or whether they ſignifie true ling 1 

Modes) they are not then called Genera nor Specics, I Sub 

but either Differences, or Protricties, or Accidents. Ie * 
| | ute! 


3 They 
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the Be. They are called Differences, when the Object of 
de; an{Þ@oſe Ideas is an eſſential Attribute, and diſtinguithes 
t of ti Ine Species from another; as extended, heavy, rea- 
1 reſpe:Þ Pnable. 

They are called hs wc fuly when their Object is an 
Species Attribute, which indeed is inherent in the Eſſence ot 


be Ce- he Thing; but which is not the firſt that is confi- 
ly Indi- gered in that Eſſence, but only a Dependant upon 
ieath ü hat firſt; as diviſible, immortal, docible. 

ne Spe- BY And they are called Common Accidents, when their 


s, te. Obict is a true Mode which may be ſeparated, at leait 
the Mind, from the Thing of which it is ſaid to 

name- Je the Accident, without deſtroying the Idea of that 

enus be Thing in our Mind; as round, hard, juſt prudent. All 
is not this muſt be explain d more particularly, 


ther, / 


preſent 

or Spe · y 

t thoſe] When a Genus hath two Species, the Idea of each 
but it pecies muſt of Neceſſity comprehend ſomething not 
in that Bqompriſed in the Idea of the Genus. For it each 
rred to E@omorehended only what is compriſed in the Genus, 
ore ge- It would itſelf be the Genus; and as the Genus 
lode in Forees with each. Species, ſo every Species would 
pect of Merce with one another, Thus the firſt eſſential At- 


Of DIrFEREN CE. 


preſent I Penus, is called its Difference, and the Idea we have 
which f it is an univerſal Idea, becauſe one and the ſame 
rms, it Mea can repreſent to us that Difference wherever we 
h rhoie Reet with it, that is to ſay, in all the Inferiors of tlie 
ircctiy, ſpecies. 


th ſig-¶ Eramyle. The Body and the Mind are the two 


) other yecies of Subſtance, There muſt therefore be ſome- 
he true ing more in the Idea of the Body than in that 
pecics, If Subſtance, and ſo alſo in that of the Mind. Now 


nls, Ie firſt thing that we obſerve more in the Body is 


Extenſion, and the firſt thing we obſerve more in the 


bibute that each Species comprehends more than the 
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Mind is Thought. And thus the Difference of u 
Body is Extenſion, and the Difference of the Mind 


Thought; that is to ſay, the Body is an Extends 
Subſtance, and the Mind a Thinking Subſtance. 


s ſho! 
ſuch, 
her, 1 
$ not 


Hence it appears, firſt, that Difference has an Fi ing th 
two Ways, to the Genus which it divides, and tory. n is « 
Species which it conſtitutes, being the principal Pinan is 
of what is included in the Idea of the Species a&-21itur 
cording to its Comprehenſton. From whenco it Hen. 


ceeds, that every Species may be expreſſed by on 


othin 
ſingle Name, as Mind, Body; or by two Word, 5 


D It a 
namely, by that of the Genus and that of its Di chat 
ference join d together, which is called Definition f Anis 
Thinking Subſtance, extended Subſtance. Hal doe 

Secondly, it appears, that ſinoe the Difference com geither 
ſtitutes the Species, and diſtinguiſhes it from tl: its E 
other Species, it ought to have the ſame Extent a mal; v 
Species, and conſequently it muſt follow that they Compro 
may be ſaid one of the other, as every thing thuf bith a 
thinks is Spirit, and every thing that is Spit 
thinks. 8 | 

Nevertheleſs it often happens, that in certain 
Things we do not find any Attribute that will agte 
ſo fully with a whole Species, as to agree only with 4 Wh 
that Species and no other; and in this Caſe the Wi zitutes 
is to join ſeveral Attributes together, the AſſemblazÞa+ ib, 
whereof not being obſervable in any Species beſide FR... . f 
that, conſtitutes the Difference of it. Thus the Ha- Hiſcove 
fonics aſſerting that the Dæmons were rational Anima Nich tl 
as well as Man, would not admit that the Difterenc: thy . 
of Rational was reciprocal to Man: For which Re-Bh,,,; e 
fon they added another to it, namely, Mortal, tho eing 
neither this is reciproca] to Man, ſinee it is common gg the 
alſo to Beaſts; but both together will agree on non a 


with Man And thus it is that we frame to ourſelve the fir 
the Idea of moſt Sorts of Animals. 0 ſent tl 

Laſtly, we are to obſerve. that it is not always ne-: Fourth 
ceſſary that both the Differences which divide a Ge. 


nus? 
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e of tis ſhould be poſitive ; but that it ſuffices if only one 
Mind ſuch, as two Men are diſtinguiſhed one from the 
tende ner, if the one has an Employment which the other 
e. Es not; tho' he who has no Employment has no- 
is an Hi ing that the other has not alſo. It is thus that 
nd tot lanis diſtinguiſhed from Brutes in general, in that 
ipal Pu an is an Animal endued witha Mind, Animal mene 
ecies editum, and that a Brute is a mere Animal, Animal 
45 peu. For the Idea of Brutes in general includes 
y on: 


thing of poſitive that is not in Man; but we add 
it a Nation of what is in Man, namely, a Mind. 
© that all the Difference there is between the Idea 
9 f Animal and that of Brute is, that the Idea of Ani- 
hal does not include Thought in its Comprehenſion; 
either again does it 0 it, and even includes it 
Þ its Extent, becauſe it agrees with a Thinking Ani- 
xtent a mal; whereas the Idea of Brute excludes it in its 
hat they Comprehenſion, and therefore that Idea cannot agree 
ing thuf bith a Thinking Animal. 

is Spire ä 


Word, 
its Dit. 
finition, 


NICE CON 
om th: 


certain Of PROPRIETLES. 
ill agrer 
ly win When we have found out the Difference that con- 
he Way Fire a Species, that is to ſay, its principal eſſential 
ſemblag Attribute which diſtinguiſhes it from all other Spe- 
s beſide; if, conſidering its Nature more particularly, we 
the f (ts Tiſcover in it ſome other Attribute neceſſarily united 
AnimB4cirh that firſt Attribute, and conſequently agreeing | 
i fterenc With that whole Species, and with that only Species, 
ch Res. un & ſoli, we call that Attribute a Propriety; and 
tal, tho eing ſignified by a Connotative Term, we aſcribe it 
dommalf o the Species as its Propriety ; and becauſe it is com- 
ree on non alſo to every Inferior of the Species, and that 
purſebe the ſingle Idea we have once formed of it will repre- 
= Went that Propriety where-ever it occurs, it is made the 
ways 85 ourth of the Common and Univerſal Terms. | 
e A . . os ES . 

nus : Example. 
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Example. To have a Right Angle is the eſſeniizÞye Subſt 
Difference of the Rectangled Triangle. And becau th the 
it is a neceſſary Dependance of the Right Angle, iy be 
the Square of the Side which ſupports it muſt Muy co! 
equal to the Squares of the two Sides which comyr 4 m; bu 
hend ir, the Equality of thoſe Squares is looked uſing c 
on to be the 8 of the Nectangled Triany:igpable c 
agreeing with all Rcctangled Triangles, and vii Now 1 
them only. Nea of * 

Neverthcleſs this Name of Propriety hath beat Idea 
ſometimes made to be of greater Extent, and fat Mo: 
Species of it have been laid down. Ent Me 

The firſt is that which we have juſt explain d, Od the 


conve nit omni, ſoli, & ſemper ; which agrees with AWudent, 
and Only, and Always; as it is the Propriety ich is 
every Circle, and of the Circle only, and aluahe Thin 
that the Lines drawn from the Center to the Circuit woule 
kerence are all equal. But h 

The 2d, Quod convenit omni, ſed non ſoli; whilMhat wh 
agrees with All, but not Only; as it is ſaid to be tha con 
Propricty of Extenſion to be diviſible ; becauſe ere in dre 
Exterfion may be divided, tho' Duration, NumbeſW chat! 
and Force, may be a'ſo divided. ſpect c 

The zd is, Quod convent, ſoli ſed non omni; w'"{eing u1 
agrees with that Only, but not with Al it; as it e Subſ 
proper to Man only to be a Phyſician or a Philoſopher th Ut 
tho' all Men are not ſo. & This 

The 4th, Quod convenit omni & ſoli ſed non ſcm} er {re Un 
which agrees with All and Only, but not Always: WM very 
which the Change of the Colcur of the Hair in{now it! 
Grey, cane ſcere, is brought as an Example; which |{rieties 


proper to all Men, and to Men only; but not till rh: diſcc 
arrive at old Age. bf each 
N rlerics 

Of AccrinentTs: pe l. 

Eft ſai; 


We have already ſaid in the ſecond Chapter, thi 
2 Mode is that which cannot naturally exiſt but“ 


— 
1 


. 
$- 
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eſſence Subſtance, and which is not neceſſarily united 
d becauf em the Idea of a Thing; ſo that the Thing may 
igle, th; ſily be conceived without the Mode, as we may 

muſt ily conceive a Man without conceiving him pru- 
1 comp 5 t; but we cannot concerve Prudence without con- 
okel ueing either a Man, or ſome other intelligent Nature 
Triang I pabſe of Prudence. 
nd u Now when we couple a confuſed and undetermined 

Nea of Subſtance with a diſtin Idea of ſome Mode, 
ath bett Idea can repreſent to us all the Things where 
and fiat Mode occurs; as the Idea of Prudent, all pru- 

nt Men; the Idea of Round, all round Bodies: 
1d, Od then this Idea, expreſſed by a connotative Term, 
with A\Wudent, Round, is what makes the fifth Univerſal, 
Yiety which is called Accident, becauſe it is not eſſential to 
| alwayifſithe Thing to which it is attributed. For if it were, 
Circuuß would either be Difference or Propriety. 

But here it is to be obſerved, as we ſaid before, 

! ; what when we conſider two Subſtances together, we 
o be ay conſider one as the Mode of the other. Thus a 
uſe eren dreſt, may be conſider d as a Whole, conſiſting 7 
Numbe that Man and of his Cloaths. But to be cloathed, in 
PNP bppect of that Man, is only a Mode or Manner of 
; W eing under which we conſider him, tho' his Cloaths 
as it ie Subſtances. Therefore to be dreſi belongs to the 
oſophe With Univerſal. 

& This is enough and more than enough of the 
ſcm} rr e Univerſals, which are handled in the Schools 
71s: FW very copiouſly. For it is of very little Service to 
lair ino that there are Genera, Species, Differences, Pro- 
which neties, and Accidents : What is of Uſe is to be able 
till rho diſcover the true Genus of Things, the true Species 

of each Genus, their true Differences, their true Pro- 

Frieties and Accidents. And in this we hope to give 

me Light in the following Chapters, after having 

&| ſaid ſomething of Complex Terms. 
er, thil | 
but f CHA F 
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Of Complex Terms, and of their Uuniverſaliy 
or Particularity, 


A Term ſometimes receives.the Addition of dive 


tal Idea, of which it often happens that we can affnlf 
or deny what we could not affirm or deny of each 
thoſe Terms being ſeparate. For Example, theſe x 
Complex Terms, a prudent Man, a tranſparent Big 
Alexander the Son of Philip. 

This Addition is ſometimes made by the Pronout 
Relative, as when ſay, A Body which is tranſparin 
Alexander, who was the Son of Philip ; the Pope, u 
rs the Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. | 

And it may even be affirmed, that if this Relati 
is not always expreſſed, it is always in fome manne 
underſtood, becauſe it may be expreſſed, if we pleal 
without altering the Propoſttion, 

For it is the — thing to fay a Tranſparent Body, 
or a Body which is Tranſparent. 

What is chiefly to be obſerved in theſe Comple 
Terms is, that the Addition made to a Term is e 
two Sorts ; one, which may be called Explicative, au 
the other Determinative. 

This Addition is called Explicative, when it is on 
ly deſigned to denote either what was included in tit 
Comprehenſion of the Idea of the firſt Term, or i 
leaſt what agrees with it as one of its Accidents, pio. 
vided it agree with it generally and in its full Extent; 
as if I ſay, Man, who is an Animal indued with Reaſon 
or, Man, who naturally de fires to be happy ; or, Man, 


who it mortal, Theſe Additions are only explicative,te 
3 OY caulk 


d otle, 


| of diving of } 
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Je they do not au y ways change the Idea of the 
Word Man, nor reftrain it to ſignify any particular 
En; bur only ſhew what is common to all Man- 


5 
All the Additions made to thoſe Names, which di- 
er ſali Indtly mark an Individual, are of this Sort; as when 
> ſay, Paris, which is the greateſi City in Europe; 
ins Ceſar, who was the greatefl Captain in the World ; 
Wh ifotle, the Prince of Philoſophers; Louis the XIV. 
of dive ng of France. For the individual Terms diſtinctly 
and a preſied are always taken in their whole Extent, be- 
can afingWo already determined as much as they can be. 
f each M The other ſort of Addition, which may be called 
theſe uerminative, is when what is added to a general 
ent Big Vord reſtrains its Signification, and makes us under- 
and it not for that general Word in its full Extent, 
PronouWr only for a Part of that Extent ; as if I ſay, the 
»ſfarcn anſtarent Bodies, the learned Men, a reaſonal le Aui- 
he, g. Theſe Additions are not barely explicati e, but 
| Wrerminative, becauſe they reſtrain the Extent of the 
Relatively Term, by c nfining the Word Body to ſignify 
> mannhly a Part of Bodies; the Word Men, only a a Ay of 
e pleali en; the Word Anima], only a Part of Animals. 
And theſe Additions are ſometimes ſuch, that they 
nt Bod nder a general Word an Individual, when an indi- 
1 bdual Condition is added; as when I ſay, the Pope 
-omplet at now is ; this determines the general Word Pope 
m is d the only and ſingular Alexander VII. 
de, au We may alſo diſtinguiſh two other Sorts of Com- 
wh ex Terms; whereof the one is Complex in the Ex- 
it 15 01-Sreſſion, the other in the Senſe only. | 
d in t The firſt are thoſe that have their Addition expreſ- 
n, Or Ad, as in all the Examples we have hitherto cited. 
Ats, pro- The laſt are thoſe in which one of the Terms is not 
Extent ppreſſed, but only underſtood; as when we ſay in 
Rea Nane, the King, it is a Term complex in the Senſe, 
r, Men ecauſe at our pronouncing the Word King, we have 


* ot in our Mind the general Idea only which anſwers 
c | to 
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og that Word, but we mentally join to it the Ie; 
Louis XIV, the preſent King of France. There en 
vaſt Number of Terms which hourly occur in ord: Thus th 
ry Diſcourſe, which are complex after this manner, Jigion, 
the Name cf Monfenr in every Family, G. 5 ; only 2 
There are alio ſome Words which are complex believ 
the Expreſſion in ſome reſpect, and the ſame oh 
the Senſe in another: As when we ſay, the Prin: WW if we 
Philoſo *hers, it is a Term complex in the Expreſli plous fo 
ſince the Word Prince is determined by that of oo an by 
ſopher; bur in reſpe& of Ari//otle, who is meant! 13 
that Word in the Schools, it is complex only in t denen 
denſe; ſince the Idea of Ariſtotle is only in the M ſpok 
without being. expreſſed by any Sound which diſi 1 
guiſhes him in particular. | Wtholic | 
All connotative or adſective Terms either are Py Hiſtor 
of a Complex Term, when their Subſtantive is e The co 
preſſed, or are complex in the Senſe when it is un e mY 
derſtood. For, as we faid in the 2d Chapter, the{ the 0 
connotative Terms denote a Subject directly, th hereup 
more confuſedly: and a Form or Mode indire@) us Opi 
tho' more diſtinMly. And thus this Subject is on It 1 1; 
a very general and very confuſed Idea, ſometimes C pl Were 
a Being, ſometimes of a Body, which is common Men 
determined by the diſtin& Idea of the Form joine biroca 
thereunto; as Album ſignifies a Thing that has Whit: pether 
neſs, which determines the confus'd Idea of Thing. ſai 
and confines it to repreſent only thoſe endued witl Kd, tl 
that Quality. But what is moſt remarkable in the: ble to 
complex Terms is, that there are ſome which are dt nbed 
termined in Truth to one ſingle Individual, and whia deed t. 
nevertheleſs retain a certain equivocal Univerfalit _ 


which may be called an Equivocation of Error : be 
cauſe tho' all Men are agreed that ſuch a Term figni 
fies but one ſingle thing, yet for want of diſcernin 
rightly what that ſingle thing is, apply it ſome ont 
thing, and ſome to another; which makes it ſtand i 


rned 1 
tpreſſic 
ce but 
Iris, y 


Trutl 


need, of being further determined either by diver 
Cir 
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10 lrcumſtances, or by the Series of the Diſcourſe, in 
(Ag 


lere au 
1 Ord; 
Uumner, 


—  — 


ligion, which in Truth is the Catholic, that being 
only true one. But becauſe each Nation and eac 


mplex! 
ne too! 
Print 
x preſlic 
> Plus 


alous for the true Religion, ive cannot tell what he 
ans by it, unleſs we know what Religion the Hiſto- 
n was of For if he was a Proteſtant, it means the 


| 3 . 
© oteſtant Religion: If ir were a Mahometan Arabian 
Lu at ſpoke thus of his Prince, he would mean the 
| IN 7 8 — Us p 
h dit bometan Religion; and we cannot judge that the 


tholic Religion is intended, unleſs we knew that 
Hiſtorian was a Catholic. Tx; 
The complex Terms which are thus equivocal by . 
ror, are chiefly thoſe that contain Qualities, where» 
the Senſes are not the Judges, but the Mind only: 


are Par 
ve is e 
it 15 Un 


N. = hereupon it is no Wonder Men ſhould entertain va- 
Jo os us Opinions. | 
i is of If I fay for Example, None but Men of fix Foot 


gh were liſted in Marins's Army, this complex Term, 
Men of ſix Foot high, would not be liable to be 
vivecal by Error, becauſe it is very caſte to meaſure 
hether a Man is fix Foot high or no. But had it 
en faid, that none but valiant Men were to be 
ted, the Term of valiant Men had been much more 
ble to be equivocal by Error, that is to ſay, to be 
nbed to Men that might be taken for valiant, tho 
deed they were not ſo. 

Terms of Compariſon are very apt to be equivocal 
Error; The greateſi Geometrician in Paris, the moſt 
rned Man, the moff cunning, the richeſt. For tho theſe 
tpreſions are determined by individual Conditions, 
ce but one Man can be the greateſt Geometrician in 
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ome O 
yen zig, yet they may caſily be aſcribed to many, tho 


dy Jiven Truth they agree with one only, becauſe it is very 
Cir | Pro- 
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. probab'e Men may be divided in their Judgmenis i upon 
4 that every one will beſtow the Title upon him, „Me Subjc 

| 2 in his Opinion is ſuperior to the reſt. Exam 

Theſe Forms of Speech, the Senſe of an Author, on neve! 

Doctrine of an Author pon ſuch a Subject, are ed to: 

this Number; eſpecially when an Author is ſo Muivoca 

ſcure, that it is a Diſpute what his Opinion was; W che co! 
we ſee that the Philoſophers go together by the Hd dete 
daily about Ar:ffotle's Opinions, every one endeavorMcde. 

18 to pull him over to his own Side. For tho eeſtion 
tie can have but one Senſe upon one Subject, yet MWerſons ; 

he is differently underſtood, theſe Words, Arif Prince 

Opinion, are equivocal by Error, becauſe every The 
calls that Ariffotle's Opinion which he c nceives tie diſti 
his Opinion; and thus one conceivingo ic Thing, Mining 

another Another, theſe Words, Ari/totle's Opinion, wif then n 

on ſueh a Subject, let them be never ſo individual Bion. 

themſelves, may be applied to ſeveral Things, na ue Reli 
ly, to all the various Opinions which fhall be attribWorſhip 
ted to him, and they will ſignify in the Mouth Ghuivoca 
each Perſon what that Perſon conceives to have bat We 

that Philoſopher's Opinion. lt ĩs t 

| But the better to comprehend wherein conſiſts c a Pd 

19 Equi voque of theſe Terms which we call EquivoaWeir Ge 

70 by Error, it is neceffary to obſerve that thoſe WorWctrind 

are connotative either expreſly, or in the den what. 

" Now, as we ſaid before, we are to conſider it con ub id, 

| if tative Words the Subject which is directly tho , this 


1 fuſedly expreſſed, and the Form or Mode which ut bein 
"nt diſtinctly tho' indirectly expreſſed. Thus White Mot at a 
144 notes a Body confuſedly, and Whiteneſs diſtind dl id, o 
1 Ariſtotle's Opinion ſignifies confuſedly ſome Sentimebſtitut 
14 ſome Ihought, ſome Doctrine: and diſtinctly the Hordin 
10 lation of that Thought ro Ariflotle, upon whom ite Ter 
wa fathered. octrin 


| jj Now when there happens an Equivocation in th l in th 
! Words, is it not properly upon Account of that Foe was 
or Mode, which being diſtinct, is invariable ; Nor Werl ot 
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nenis a vpon Account of the confuſed Subject, ſo long as 
1m, ue Subject remains in that Confuſion. For, by way 
Example, theſe Words, thePrince of Philoſophers, 
n never be equivocal ſo long as the Idea is not ap- 
ied to any individual diſtinctly known. But the 


{uthor, ol 
re af 


is ſo Whuivocation happens only becauſe the Mind, inſtead 
1 was: ¶ che confuſed Subject, often ſubſtitutes one diſtinct 


the Ee 


1deavon 


d determined, to which we aſcribe the Form and 
ode, For as Men are of different Opinions in this 


= 


10 Aeſtion, they may beſtow the Title upon divers 
ct, ye Werſons ; as formerly P/ato was meant by the Name 
Arif Prince of Phil ſophers, as Arifotle is now. 
every The Word True Religion not being avn-+ ed to 


eives tol 
hing, 
nion, u 
1vidual 
gs, Nam 
e attrib 
Mouth 
have ber 


e diſtinct Idea of any particular Religion bit re- 
Lining in its confuſed Idea, is not equi vod, fince 
then means only that which is indeed the true Re- 
ion. But when the Mind has united that Idea of 
e Religion to a diſtinct Idea of a certain particular 
'orſhip diſtinctly known, that Word becomes very 
qui vocal, and ſignifies in the Mouth of each Nation, 
at Worſhip which they imagine to be the true. 

It is the ſame with theſe Words, the Sentiment of 


onſiſts e Pdilo ſofher uon ſuch a Matter, For remaining in 
EquivoaWeir Generality, they barely and in general mean the 


Ye Wonhectrine which thatPhiloſopher taught in that Matter, 


the Sena what Ariſtotle taught concerning the Nature of the 
it conngoul, id quod ſenft talis ſcriptor; and this id, tliat is to 

tho cony, this Doctrine remaining in its confus d Idea, with- 

which t being annex d to any diſtinct Idea, the Words are 


White & 
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ot at all equivocal: But when inſtead of this confu- 
d id, of this Doctrine obſcurely conceived, the Mind 
bſtitutes a diſtinct Doctrine, a diſtinct Subject, then, 
cording to the different diſtinct Ideas ſo ſubſtituted, 
e Term will become equivocal. Thus Ariſtotle's 
hoctrine touching the Nature of our Soul is equivo- 
onin thoal in the Mouth of Pom onativ;, who pretends that #-- 
rhat Foie was of Opinion it was mortal, and in that of ſe- 
le: Not era other Interpreters of that Philoſopher, who an 
. the 
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the contrary pretended he thought it immortal, ag 


as his Mafters Plato and Socrates. From hence it How! 
ceeds that Words of this Nature may often ſigni" 2 * 
Thing to which the Form indirectiy expreſſed , from 
not at all agree. Suppoſing, for example, that MH ſtri 
was not really the Father of Acne, as Alc van pnfuſe: 
himſelf endeavourd to make out; the Expreſliy pic Han 
Son of 1 which in general ſignifies him that Adm 
begotten of Philip, being applied by Error to Alx. n 
der, will denote a Perſon who was not really the oi" NR 
of Philip. Hank 
The Words, the Senſe of the Scripture, being app) : gr | 
by a Heretick to an Error contrary to Scripture, m Ay he 
ſignifie in his Mouth, that Error which he believe _ 
be the Senſe of the Scripture, and which in that "Th 
ſtake he called the Senſe of the Scripture, Whir 15 
fore the Calviniſts are ne er the more Catholic forthe * 2 
| proteſting that they follow only the Word of 6 i, : 
For this Expreſſion, the Word of God, ſignifies inth - wy | 
Mouth all the Errors which they falſely imagine to 7 
the Word of God. Sk 
ance, 
PE ET UN EE STE 65 6h ne B 
the Thi 
CHAP. IX. pas 
Of the Clearneſs and Diſtinitiou of Ideas, a 4 
of their Obſcurity and Confuſion. Bae 
wW E may diſtinguiſh in an Idea between Clearnt ny = 
and Diſtinction, and between Obſcurity Monti 
Confuſion. For we may ſay an Idea is clear, whe. - wy 
ſtrikes us in a lively manner, tho' it be not diſti dera 
As the Idea of Pain ſtrikes us in a lively manner, at All 
for that Reaſon may be called clear, and neverthe: Kew 
is very confuſed, in that it repreſents Pain to us, Hit Jac 
it were in the Hand that is hurt, tho indeed it is a oy 


ly 1n the Soul, 
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However, we may ſay that every Idea is diſtin ſo 
r as it is Clear, and that their Obſcurity proceeds on- 
from their Confuſton ; as only the Senſe of Pain 
hat ſtrikes us is clear and diſtinct too; but what is 
onfuſed in it (which is, that this Senſation lies in 
he Hand) is not clear to us. 
Admitting, then, that Clearneſs and Diſtinction of 
deas are one and the ſame thing, it is of great Uſe 
o examine why ſome are clear, and others obſcure. 
| But this will be made plainer by Examples than 
y any other Method; and therefore we will ſet down 
he chief of thoſe Ideas that are clear and diſtin, 
nd the chief of thoſe that are confuſed and ob- 
cure. 
The Idea every Man hath of himſelf, as of a Thing 
hat thinks, is very clear; and ſo alſo is the Idea of 
Il the Dependants upon our Thoughts, namely, to 
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We have alſo very clear Ideas of extended Sub- 
Nance, and of what is proper to it, as Figure, Mo- 
ion, Reſt. For tho' we may outwardly pretend there 
5 no Body, nor no Figure, (which we cannot feign of 
he Thinking Subſtance while we think) nevertheleſs 
we cannot perſuade ourſelves that we do not clearly 

onceive both Extenſion and Figure. | 
We alſo clearly conceive Being, Exiſtence, Dura- 
tion, Order, Number, provided we only conſider 
hat the Duration of every thing is a Mode or a Man- 
ner, under which we behold that Thing ſo long as it 


teas, a 


| Clear 


psf ontinues to be; and that alſo Order and Number do 
% ot in effect differ from the Things order'd and num- 
ot diſtin [ erd . 
. 
r, a 
ann 6 All theſe Ideas are ſo clear, that often by endea- 
2 \ MW ovring to explain them with more Perſpicuity, and 
b 


not contenting ourſelves with thoſe which we form 
naturally, we only make them obſcure, 
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of God is clear in one Senſe, tho' it be obſcure i 
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We may alſo ſay, that the Idea we have, in this 14% 


another, and very imperfect. 

It is clear in that it ſuffices to diſcover in God! 
vaſt Number of Attributes, which we are ſure can |, 
found in God only; but it is obſcure if compared t 
that which the Bleſſed have of him in Heaven; an; 
-It is imperfect, in that our Mind being finite, can but 
ry imperfectly conceive an Object that is infinite, By 
to be perfect, and to be clear, are two different Cond 
tions in an Idea: For it is perfect when it repreſent 
to us all that is in its Object, and it is clear when i 
only repreſents to us enough to give us a clear and d 
ſtinct Conception of it. 

Confuſed and obſcure Ideas are thoſe which we har: 
of the ſenſible Qualities, as of Colours, Sounds, G. 
.dours, Taſtes, Cold, Hot, Weight, Oc. as alſo of cu 
Appetites, of Hunger, Thirſt, of bodily Pain, Cc. And 
the Reaſon why theſe Ideas are confuſed is this: 

As we were Children before we were Men, an! 
that exterior Things acted upon us, by cauſing vai: 
-Qus Senſations in our Soul by the Impreſſions the 
made upon our Body; the Soul, who knew that thele 
"Senſations were raiſed in her againſt her Will, ani 


that the felt theni only upon occaſion of certain Þ» 


des, as that ſhe felt Heat when ſhe came neat t! 
Fire, was not ſatisfied with judging that there wit 
ſomething without her which cauſed her to have tho!: 
Senſations, in which ſhe would not have been de 
ceiv'd ; but the looked out further, imagining tha 
what was in thoſe Objects was exactly like the $enlz 
tions or Ideas ſhe had upon their Occaſion, An 
from theſe Judgments the formed to herſelf Ideas d 
them, by transferring thoſe Senſations of Heat, C. 
lour, Cc. into the Things themſelves that are withcut 
her. And theſe are the obſcure and confuſed Idea 


which we have of the ſenſible Qualities, the Soul 
| having 
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 ]aving united her own miſtaken N to thoſe 


ed into her. 
And as theſe Ideas are not natural but arbitrary, 


they have been formed with a very fantaſtical Extra- 
vagance. 
tions of the ſame Nature, only the one weaker, and 
the other fiercer, yet Heat hath. been placed in 
Fire, and Fire is ſaid to have Heat; but Scorching, 
or the Pain we feel, if we come too near it, is not 
placed in the Fire, nor was the Fire ever ſaid to be af- 
tected with Pain. | 


For tho' Heat andScorching are two Senſa- 


But if Men perhaps have obſerved, that the Pain is 


not in the Fire which ſcorches the Hand, it may be 
they are ſtill miſtaken in believing it is in the Hand 
ſcorched by the Fire; whereas indeed it is only in the 


Mind, tho' it be occaſion d by what is done to the 


Hand, becauſe the Pain of the Body is nothing elſe 


but a Sentiment of Averſion which the Soul conceives 
at any Movement contrary to the natural Conſtitution 
of the Body ſhe is cloathed in, 

This has been the Opinion not only of ſome an- 
cient Philoſophers, as of the Cyrenaics, but alſo of 
St, Auſtin in ſeveral Paſſages of his Woaks, The 
Pains (ſays he in the 14th Book of the City off Cod, 
chap. 15.) which are called Corporeal, are not in the 
Body but in the Soul, which is in the Body, and 


becauſe of the Body. Dolores qui dicuntur carnis, ani» += 


me 2 in carne, & ex carne. For the Pain of the 
Body (adds he) is nothing elſe but an Uneaſieneſs of 
the Soul, on Account of the Body, and the Antipatliy 
ſhe has to what is done to the Body, as that Pain of 
the Soul called Sorrow, is the Antiphathy our Soul has 
to Things that fall out contrary to our Inclination. 
Dolor carnis lantum modo offenſio eff anime c carne, | 
C quedam ab ej us paſſione diſſenſo; fieuti anime dolor 
que triſtitia nuncupatur, diſſenſo eft ab his rebus, que 
nobis nolentibus acciderunt. 


E 2 


Aud 
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And in his 7th Book upon Genef's, chat. 19. he ſay; 

literally, that the Repugnance the Soul Lech at ſecin, 
the Action by which ſhe governs the Body diſturbed, 
and hindered by the Irregularity that happens in th, 
Conſtitution, is what is called Pain. Cum aff/itlion; 
corforts moleſie ſentit (anima) attioncm ſuam quaill 
regendo ade ſi turbalo ej us temperamento im edi ri ofien- 
ditur, & hæc offen ſſo dolor vocator. 

In Effect, what plainly demonſtrates that the Pain 
"which is called Bodily is really in the Soul, not in th: 
Body, is, that the very ſame Things which give uy; 
Pain, when our Mind is upon them, give us none at 
all when our Thoughts are ſtrongly engaged elſe- 
where; as appears by the Prieſt of Calama in Africa, 
whom St. Auſlin ſpeaks of in the 14th Book of the 
City of God, chap. 24. who, as often as he plea: (, 
could ſo alienate himſelf from his Senſes, that he 
ſeemed to be dead, and felt no manner of Pain not 
only when he was pinched or pricked, but even when 
he was ſcorched and burnt. Qui quando ci fplacebat ai 
aimital as quaſ lamentantis hominis vocca, ita ſe auf creb:! 
ſenſibus, 47 gacebat ſmillimus mortuo, ut non ſolum, 
vellicantes alque ſ ungentes minime ſenliret, ſel aliquam 
do ham igne ureretur admolo, fine ullo dolorts ſenſy, 
nf ff mod u cx vulnere. 

Ve are further to obſerve, that it is neither the il 
Diſpoſition of the Hand, nor the Motion occaſtoned 
thercin by the burning, that cauſes the Soul to fed 
the Pain; but that this Motion is communicated to 
the Brain, by means of the ſmall Fibres included in 


tie Nerves, as in Pipes, which are extended like lit- 


tle Strings from the Brain to the Hand, and the other 
Parts of the Body; ſo that we cannot move theſe }it- 
e Fibres without moving at the ſame time the Part 

f the Brain from whence they ariſe : And for this 

{eaſon, if any Obſtruction hinders theſe Fibres from 
communicating their Motion to the Brain, as in the 
Palſy, a Man may even ſee his Hand burnt or cut of 
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the teſt that we have mention d; for Children ſceing 
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without feeling the leaſt Pain: And on the contrary, 


which ſeems very ſtrange, a Man may have what is 


called a Pain in his Hand, tho' he has never a Hand 


at all. as it very often happens to thoſe who have had 


their Hands cut off, becauſe the Fibres which extend- 
ed from the Hand quite up to the Brain being moved 
by any Fluxion towards the Elbow, where they ter- 
minate when the Arm is cut off ſo far, may ſtretch the 
Part of the Brain to which they are faſten d, in the 
ſame Manner as they uſed to affect it when they ex- 
tended quite down to the Hand; as the Extremity of 
a Cord may be moved in the ſame manner by pulling 


it in the Middle as by pulling it at the other End; 
and that is the Reaſon why the Soul feels the ſame 


Pain then, as the felt when ſhe had a Hand, becauſe 
the directs her Attention to the Place from whence 
that Motion of the Brain was uſed to proceed, as 


what we ſee in a Lookine-glaſs, appears to us to be in 
the Place where it would be, if it were ſeen by direct 
Rays, that being the moſt common Manner of be- 


holding Objects. 


And this may ſerve to demonſtrate, that it is very 
poſſible for a Soul parted from the Body to be tor- 


mented by the Fire, either of Hell or Purgatory, and 
to feel the ſame Pain as a Man feels when he is burnt, 
lince even when ſhe was in the Body, the Pain of the. 


Burn-was in her, and not in the Body, and thar ir 
was nothing elſe than a Thought of Sorrow which: 
ſhe conceived upon Occaſion of what paſſed in the 
Why then can: 
we not conceive, that the Juſtice of God may ſo ac- 
commodate ſome certain Portion of Matter to a Spi- 
It, that the Motion of that Matter may be to that 


Spirit an Ocerſion of afflicting Thoughts, which is all 


that happens to our Soul in bodily Pain ? 
But to return to confuſed Ideas : That of Ponde- 
rofity, which ſeems ſo clear, is no leſs confus d than 


E 3 that 
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that Stones and all ſuch Things fell down as ſoon x 
they were let go out of the Hand, formed from they 
the Idea of a Thing that falls, which Idea is vat; 
and true, and further alſo of ſome Cauſe to that Fall 
which is true likewiſe, Bur becauſe they ſaw no 
thing but the Stone, and could not conceive what 
preſſed it downwards, they concluded by a rh 
Judgment, that what they could not conceive did not 
exiſt, and that ſo the Stone fell of itſelf by an in- 
rerior Principle with which it was endued, without 
being forced downwards by any other Power; and t 
this confus'd Idea, which owes its Birth only to thei 


Error, they have aſſignd the Name of Gravity and 


Ponderofiry. 5 
And here they happend to make quite differen 
judgments of Things, whereof one would think 


they would have judged in the ſame manner. For! 
in one 


contain 


they ſaw Stones that moved downwards toward 
the Earth, ſo alſo they ſaw Straws move towards 
Amber, and Bits of Iron or Steel towards the 
Loadſtone. Now they 
put a Quality in the Straws, and in the Iron to tend 
naturally towards Amber, or the Loadſtone, as in 
Stones to tend towards the Earth. However, it did 
not pleaſe them ſo to do; but they have endued the 
Amber with a Quality of attracting of Straws, and 
the Loadſtone with that of attracting Iron, which 
they have called attractive Qualities; as if they could 
not aseaſily have endued the Earth, with a Quality ci 
attracting heavy Things. But be this as it wil], theſe 
attractive Qualities, like Ponderofity, are wholly ob- 
Iped for their Creation to a falſe Reaſoning, which 


concluded that the Loadſtone muſt of Neceſſity 2. 


tract the Iron, becauſe nothing appeared to puth the 
Iron towards the Loadſtone; tho it be impoſſible to 


be not faſten d to it by ſome Tie. 
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To theſe Infant Judgments of ours we may alſo re- 
1 then | Fer that Idea which repreſents ponderous and hard 
natur Podies to be more material and ſolid than light and 
„FE thin Bodies, which makes us fancy that there is much 
more Matter in a Box full of Gold, than in another 


oon x 


* Frhich is full only of Air. For theſe Ideas proceed 
a n enly from our having in our Childhood judged of all 


iq no Exterior Things only by the Impreſſions they made up- 
on our Senſes; and ſo, becauſe hard and ponderous 
ichou; | Bodies act much ſtronger upon us than light and ſub- 
and u die Bodies, we have taken it into our Heads that they 
o they contain more Matter; whereas Reaſon ought to con- 
ty and Linse us, that ſince each Part of Matter never takes 
Y up more room than its own, an equal Space 1s always 
Morey | Full of an equal Quantity of Matter. 

tum! So that a Veſlel of a Cubic Foot does not contain 


an in- 


For u more being full of Gold than being full of Air; nay 
wank in one Senſe it is true, that when it is full of Air it 
wark contains more of ſolid Matter, for a Reaſon which it 


1s the would be too long to deduce here. | 
From this Imagination we likewiſe derive all the 
extravagant Opinions of thoſe who thought our Soul, 
© was either a very ſubrile Air, conſiſting of Atoms, ac-- 
it dig cording to Democritys and the Epicureans, or an Air 
ed the inflamed, according to the Stoics, or a Portion of ce- 
s, and leſtial Light, according to the ancient Manicheans- 
and to Hud even in our Days, or a thin Wind, ac- 


on to 


which TO Hud in 
7 coull cording to the Socinians. For none of theſe could. 
1iry of ever perſuade themſelves that Wood, Stone, or Dirt, 


theſe! was capable of thinking; and therefore Cicero, at the 
ſame time that he agrees with the Stoics in be ieving 
which! the Soul to be a ſubtile Flame, rejes, as an intolera- 
dle Abſurdity, the Opinion of its being Earth br 
{th the moſs Air. Quid enim,obſecro te, terranc tilt art hoc ne- 
ble o buloſo aut cal. gina ſo celo, ſata aut concreta eſſe videtur 
ir the ( benta vis memorte ? But they fancy'd, that by ſubti- 
traced lizing this Matter, they render d it leſs material, leſs 
© croſs, and leſs corporeal, and that at length it might 
To E 4 become. 


80 ere 
become capable of Thinking; which is a very ric. 
| lous Notion. For one Matter is not more ſubrile i 
another, any further than that being divided in 
ſmalicr and more agitated Particles, it on the (; 
hand makes a weaker Reſiſtance againſt other Bodjz 

and on the other inſinuates itſelf more eaſily into tie 
Fores. But be it divided or not divided, agitated Ke E 
not agitated, it is not e er the leſs Matter, leſs Cong! 
real, or more capable of Thinking: it being img 

ſible to imagine any Relation, that there is beter 


= 


the Motion, or the Figure of ſubtile or groſs Mate N 9 
and Thought; or that Matter which did not th! 

T . . . . fo be 
while it was in a State of Reſt, as the Earth is, ori 852 


{| a moderate Motion like Water, ſhould' arrive at t * ; 
Knowledge of itſelf by being a little more ſtirred, oF W 
by having two or three Boils given it extraordinary, Þ 
This might be carried much further; but this i unh of 
enough to give a clear Notion of all the other con _ Let 
fus d Ideas, which are m-ſt of them owing to fon Cute 1 
Cauſe of th-ſe we have mentiond. W of 
9 The only Remedy for this Inconvenience, is u Rete h 
WW + throw cf the Prejudices of our Childhood, and t 3 
believe nothing that falls under the Cognizance d Ia 
our Reaſon, upon 3 which we former) toe 
made of them, but by what we judge of them at pe! wy 
ſent. And thus we ſhall bring ourſelves to our nau. j 116 
ral Ideas; and as for thoſe that are confus'd, we {hal * * 
retain only what is clear in them, as there is ſome Ty | 
thing in the Fire, which is the Cauſe of my feeling Cc | 
Heat; as all the Things which are called heavy zu tue 
drove downwards by ſome Cauſe ; not determining q me 
what may be in the Fire to cauſe that Senſation in ne m © 


8 

or what is the Cauſe of a Stone's falling downward, Tram 
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me Examples of conſus'd and ebſcure Ideas draus 
from Ethics, 


— 


VI have in the preceding Chapter quoted divers 
VV Examples of theſe confus'd Ideas, which may 
ſo be called falſe, for the Reaſon we have already 
wen; but becauſe they are all taken out of Phyſics, 
rt will not be unprofitable to add ſome others bor- 
wd from Ethics, the falſe Ideas formed of Goods 
and of Evils, being infinite'y more dangerous. 
Let a Man have a falſe or a true, a clear or an ob- 
cure Idea of Ponderofity, of the ſenſible Qualities, 
and of the Actions of the Senſes, he is neither the 
more happy, nor the more miſerable upon that & 
kount; if he is a little more or leſs knowing in thoſe | 
Things, he is neither the worſe nor the better Man. 
Whatever our Opinion is of all thoſe Things, they 
bi never be other than they are for us; their Being 
s independent of our Science, and the Conduct of 
tur Life is independent of the Knowledge of their 
Being: So that every one may refer himſelf to the 
$:\t Scene of Knowledge which will be opened to us 
I" the next Life; and for the moſt prudent ordering 
bi the Univerſe, relye upon the Goodneſs and Wiſ- 
dom of Him that rules it. 
But no Man can excuſe himſelf from forming Julg--,/ 
ments upon what is good and whar bad, becauſe by 7 
Poſe Judgments he muſt direct his Life, regulate his 


LPtions, and make himſelf happy or miſerable to all 


Frernity: And as the falſe Ideas we have of theſe 


F Things are the Sources of the wrong Jadzments we 


ke cf them, it is vaſtly of greater Importance to 
E apply 


— 
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apply ourſelves to difcover and correct them, than: 
icform thoſe which the Precipitation of our Jul: 
ments, or the Prejudices of our Youth, inſti! into u 
the Things of Nature, which are the Obie& only c: 
fruitleſs Speculation. 

To lay open all theſe falſe Ideas, would be to uf 
a long Treatiſe of Morality ; our Defign here is on) 
to give ſome Examples of the Manner how they 2: 
formed by uniting various Ideas which are not unite 
in Truth, whereof Men conſtitute vain Phantom 
which they purſue, and with which they miſenb; 
feed themſelves all their Lives long. 

Man finds in himſelf the Idea of Happineſs a 
Miſery, and this Idea is neither falſe nor confus'd, f 
long as it remains general: He harh alſo Ideas of Ii: 
tleneſs, of Greatneſs, of Baſeneſs, of Excellence 
he purſues Happineſs, and flies Miſery ; he admin 
Excel ence, and deſpiſes Baſeneſs. 

But the Contamination of Sin which ſeparates hin 
from God, in whom alone he could have found hi 
real Happineſs, and to whom alone he ought conſe 
quently to affix the Idea of it, makes him annex tha 
Idea to Numbers of Things into the Love of whid 
he has precipitated himſelf, in order to ſeek in then 


the Felicity he has loſt; and by this Means he hu 
formed to himſelf a vaſt many falſe and obſcure Idea 


by repreſenting to himſelf all the Objects of his Love 
as Enjoyments capable of making him happy, and th: 
Obſtacles to the Poſſeſſion of them, as what may mak 
him miſerable. He has alſo loſt by Sin his true Orca 
neſs and real Excellence; ſo that to love himſelf, * 
is forced to fancy himſelf quite another thing feen 


what he ts, to cover from his own Eyes his Wretcher 
neſs and Poverty, and to comprehend, in the Idea dg 


13me't, a vaſt many Things entirely foreign to it, it 


order to make it look great and auguſt ; and now be 


holde ommonderies of theſe falſe Ideas. 
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The firſt and chief Bent of the Deſite is to the 
Pleaſure of the Senſes which ariſes from certain exte- 
rior Obicts ; and as the Soul perceives that this Plea- 
ſute which ſhe is ſo fond of, proceeds from thoſe 
Things, ſhe immediately affixes to thoſe Things the 
dea of Goods, and that of Evi's to thoſe which de- 
ptive her of them: Afterwards obſerving that Riches 
and humane Power are the uſual Means to attain thoſe. 
Objects of Deſire, ſhe begins to look upon them as 


extraordinary Goods, and conſequently believes the 


Rich and the Great who poſſeſs them, the happieſt, 
and thoſe that want them the moſt wretched of Men. 


Now as there is a certain Excellence in Happineſa, 


the never ſeparates thoſe two Ideas, and thoſe ſhe 
{fincies Happy, ſhe always looks upon to be Great, and 
thoſe the fancies poor and wretched ro be Little. 


And this is the Reaſon of the Contempt wherewith 


Men look down upon the Poor, and of the Eſteem 
; wherewith they look up to the Rich. Theſe Judg- 
ments are ſo unjuſt and falſe, that St. Thomas believes 
this Eſteem and Admiration paid to the Rich, is what 


is ſo ſeverely condemned by St. James the Apoſtle, 


| when he forbids giving a higher Seat to the Rich than 

to the Poor in the Congregations : For, as this Paſ- 
lage cannot be literally underſtood ro forbid us pay- 
ing certain extcrior Duties rather to the Rich than to 
the Poor, ſince Order in Society, which Religion 


does not intend to diſturb, allows of thoſe Preferences, 
and that the Saints themſelves have prais'd them; it 


is very probably meant of that interior Preference, 


© which makes the Pocr be imagined to lie under the 
Feet of the Rich, and the Rich to be exalted infinite- 


| ly above the Heads of the Poor. 


But tho'theſe Ideas, andthe Judgments ariſing from 


them, are falſe and unreaſonable, they are nevertheleſs 


= common to all Men that have not corrected them, be- 


| uſe they are produced by the Deſire with which they 


form 


EI 
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— 
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cies joined to it, but alſo by all thoſe advantages 
fudyments f rmed of the Rich, and which we kn 
Gy the -rdinary Diſcourſe of Men, and by. our oy; 


Man very well knowing that all thoſe Statues, which 


= 


were exteriorly like him, were totally deſtitute <> 


erm only theſe Ideas of the Rich, but knowing u K&mbitious 
others have the ſame Motions of Eſteem and Admin t over! 
tion for them, we conſider their Condition ſur tous preſſion 
ed not o by all the Pomp, and all the Convenie ey make 


3 This {hi 


©: copt 


Ein Mer 


Experience. Vith Prat 
This Phantom, made up of all the Admirers of thÞ@hecr Thi 
Great and Rich, who are conceived ſurrounding thi {iſtinguil 
Throne, and beholding them with inward Sentimen;{Morions 2 
of Fear, Reſpect, and Awe, is what indeed is th {For where 
Mol of the Ambirious, for which they take ſo mui We Love 
| Pains, and expoſe themſelves to ſo many Dangers. Wauence, . 
And to prove that this is what they adore and ain » Ambi 
; at, we need only conſider, that if there were but on: f Reſpe 
\ Thinking Man in the World, and that all the reſt t eas cor 
the Creatures endued with a humane Shape were on'y ay be 1: 
moving Statues, and that further, this one ratiom Thus bo! 


meſs in : 
chuſes tl 


Thought and Reaſon, iſh-uld nevertheleſs have the Nothi 
Art to move them by ſome certain Springs, and ems, m 
employ them in all the Services that Men are capable Whake th 
of; we may reaſonably believe he would ſomerims {ain O 
divert himſelf with the various Motions he might im- That 
preſs upon thoſe Statues; but certainly he would {hich « 
never place his Glory, and his Satisfaction in making {Wreateſt 
them pay him exterior Reſpects, nor take Pride in ect of 
their Obeyſances; nay, that he would grow weary ef {himeri: 
them as ſoon as we ſhould grow weary of a Puppet: len de 
Show: So that in general he would be contentel to face] 
with employing them barely in his neceſſary Occa- Wn a Cc 
ſions, ithout deſiring to get together a greater Num- ſnore tl 
ber than he wanted for his Uſe: Weds. 
Ir is nor therefore the mere exterior Effects & Non ſo 
Mens Obedience, diſtin&t from the View of thei Wand 1 
Yizo aghts, chat ate the Object of the Love « " nl of 
mb: 
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mbitious : They covet the Dominion over Men, and 
over Statues, and their Pleaſure conſiſts in the 
ipreſlions of Fear, Eſtecm, and Admitation, which 


ey make upon the Mind of others. 


| This ſhews that the Idea they are full of, is as vain 

empty as that of thoſe who are properly called 

ain Men; which are, they that feed themſclves 

with Praiſes, Acclamations, Elogiums, Titles, and 

her Things of that Nature. The only thing that 

ſiſtinguiſnes one from r'other, is, the Difference of 

Motions and Judgments which they delight in raiſtng : 

For whereas the Vain are fond of ſtirring up Motions 

f Lore and Eſtcem for their Learning, their Elo- 

uence, their Wit, their Dexterity, their Goodneſs ; 

10 Ambitious aim at occaſioning Motions of Terror, 

f Reſpect, and Subicion to their Greatneſs, with 

eas conformable to theſe Judgments, whereby they 

gay be looked upon to be terrible, exalted, powerful. 

Thus both the one and the other Place their Happi- 

neſs in the Thoughts of other People, only the one 

chuſes this Thought, and the other that. 

Nothing is more common than for theſe vain Phan- 

ems, made up of the falſe Judgments of Men to 

Hake the greateſt Undertakings, and. ſerve as the 

gain Ob'ect of the Conduct of a whole Lite. 

That Valour, ſo highly eſteemed in the World, 
which can lead the Brave into the Mouth of the 

greateſt Dangers, is often nothing more than the Ef- 
fect of the Application of their Mind to thoſe empty 
Thimerical Images wherewith it is crowded. Few 
len do ſeriouſly deſpiſe Life: and thoſe who ſeem. 
o fice Death with ſo much Audacity in a Breach or 
ina Conflict, do tremble like other Men, and often. 
more than other Men, when the atttacks them in their 
Wels, But what produces the Generoſity they thew 
vpon ſome Occaſions, is, that they reflect of the one 
Thnd upon the Railleries that paſs upon Cowards, 
nl of the other upon the Praiſes given to we 4 
iant.; 


*. 
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liant; and this double Phantom, whi } 
| | vhich totally ne 
feſſes them, diverts them from the ä — 33 


Dangers, and of Death. * 
It is for this Reaſon that thoſe who have Cauſ K 
beſieve that the Eyes of the World are upon ty 2 
being then more taken up with thoſe Judgment wice th 
more valiant and more daring. Thus Conan! WS Advan 
generally more Courage than common Soldiers k * 
Gentlemen, more than thoſe who are not ſo; be - 1 
having more Honour to loſe and to win their Min il be fo 
are more ſtrongly bent upon it. The fame Lab e Vanit 
ſaid a great Leader, are not equally painful to 10 | If we « 
neral, and to a common Soldier; becauſe a Genu ons, all 
ſupported and encouraged by 15 ee 1 hich are 
whole Army, the Eyes of which are all upon ii 3 
whereas a common Soldier has nothing to r nd Fatig 
him bur the Hopes cf a ſmall Reward. and the * Wi offe 
Reputation of being a good Soldier "which ſella elpec, 

' xeaches beyond the . he belongs to. = 
What can be the Aim of thoſe Men that buil On th 
magnificent Houſes far above their Condition n 22 
Fortune? Bare Conveniency is not what they confi A 
in ſo doing; exceſſive Magnificence rather hinde Yodgme! 
than promotes That, and it is certain too, that i emains 
they were alone in the World, they would neal ſua] N 
give themſelves ſo much Trouble; reither wou! hal e 
they do it if they believed that all who ſhould se bn the 
their Houſes would only look upon the Maſter wit * 


Contempt. It is therefore for others they 1abou 

and for the Approbation of Men: They Noe Fs thz Ha 
all who vicw their Palaces, mu be filled with Mf. wink | 
tions of Reſpet and Admiration towards him v! 1 'Ch 
enjoys them: and thus they figure themſelves to ther 155 ; - 
own Mind, ſeated in the mid of their Palaces, 2 
rounded by a Crowd of People looking up to then 1 0 aa 
from below, and calling them Great, Powerful, Fir: N 44 F 
Ty, Magnificent; and it is for the Sake. of this Ic! ah a 


whit 
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tally nich wholly poſſeſſes them that they make tho: ' 
ration pa Expences, and take all that Pains. 
Why, think we, are Coaches loaded with fo great 


Cave Number of Lacquies ? It is not for the Sake of the 
on twice they are of; they are a more Hindrance than 
ents, | 1 Advantage; but it is to ſtir up in the Beholders 
ins h 


Ne Idea of its being a Man of Quality that paſſes by, 
Dathe Thoughts of this Idea, which they imagine 
il be formed upon the Sight of their Coaches, tickles 
Se Vanity of thoſe to whom they belong. 
Lab if we examine in the ſame manner all the Condi- 
oa, all the Employments, and all the Profeſſions, 
ene Which are eſteemed in the World, we ſhall find, that 
ts 0 What renders them agreeible, and alleviates the Pains 
on ln WW nd Fatigues which attend them, is, that they gene 
mech s offer to the Mind the Idea of the Motions of 
the po Retpect, Eſteem, Fear, Admiration which they raiſe 
1 ſell: if; others towards us. ; 
On the contrary, what makes Solitude irkſome to 
Inc People, is, that ſeparating them from theSight 
bf Men, it alſo ſeparates them from that of their 
Judgment, and of their Thoughts. Thus their Heart 
emains empty and hungry, being deprived of its 
ſual Nouriſhments, and not finding in itſelf where- 
richal to ſatisfy its own Craving. And for this Rea- 
on the Pagan Philoſophers believed a ſolitary Life ſo 
uld { inſupportable, that they did not ſcruple to ſay their 
eu ite Man would nor purchaſe the Endowments of all 
JabovBWhe Goods both of Body and Mind, at the Price of 
ne eving always alone, and of having no Body with 
ih, hom he might diſcourſe of his Happineſs. Nothing 
m bor Chriſtianity is able to make Solitude agreeable, 
o Uo beeauſe as it teaches Men to def piſe thoſe vainIdeas, 
„ "Wir at the ſame time gives them other Ob ects capable 
4 then of employing the Mind, and more worthy of filling 
|, oY the Heart, and for which they have no need of the 
” Might and Commerce of Men. 3 
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But it is to be obſerved, that the Defire of y 
does not properly terminate in knowing the Thous 


and Sentiments of others; but that they make v e probab! 
th:ſe Sentiments only t. ) heighten and 1 improve: ho ha 
Idea they have of themſelves, by joining and inn Thus the 
rating with it all thoſe foreign Idcas, and imaging in effec 
thro a groſs Deluſion, that they are really ſ> mi Ins, whic 
the greater, be-auſe they are in a great Houſe, uM J thoſe | 


e the re 
Wone who 
Eternit! 
: ble Objee 
Nothing 


are admir d by more People; tho' all theſe Thin 
which are extrinſical to them, and all theſe Thougk 
of other People, not adding in the leaſt to them 
Fact, do leave them as poor and miſerable as tl: 
were before. 
By this Hint we may diſcover what it is that mile 
Men pleaſed with ſeveral Thimgs, which have nothin 
in themſelves that could divert and delight them? 7: 
the Reaſon of the Pleaſure they take in them | is, thi 
the Idea of themſelves offers itſe'f to them thereupr 
greater than uſual, by means of ſome vain Circus 
{tance join'd to it. 
We take Pleaſure in recounting the Dangers n 
have gone thro', becauſe upon thoſe Accidents w 
form an Idea which repreſents us to ourſelves either 
being prudent. or particu'ar'y favour'd by God. Ve 
love to talk of Sickneſſes of which we are cured, be 
ciuſe we repreſent ourſelves to our own Mind, ash. 
ving abundance of Strength to reſiſt the Attacks d 
the greateſt Diſtempers. 


AUT 


Welove to get the better in every thing; even i ' are 
+ Plays depending upon Chance, wherein Skill is of n. Fos . 


Service, tho' we play for nothing, becauſe we join t 
our Idea thar of Happy. We ima: 2ine Fortune la 
made us her Choice, and that the favour d us mere} 
upon account of our Merit. We even conceive th 
pretended Happineſs to be a permanent Quality,whici 
gives us Reaſon to hope for-the like Succeſſes for the 
future: and therefore there are ſome People thit 
Cameſters chuſe for. their. Partners before 3 

which 


ave oft 
everthe 
em; 2 
irtue, 
ne; : 
e lam 
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of 

Thou ee been lucky to ſuch a Moment, yet it is nor there- 
ge ue probable he fhould be fo the next, auv more than 
rove vc who has had the worſt Luck in the World. 

incen Thus the Mind of thoſe who love only the World, 
gie in effect for its Object nothing but vain Phan- 
ſo mins, which moſt wretched'y amuſe and poſſeſs it; 
uſe, x T1 choſe that are held the wiſeſt, feed themſelves, 


> Thie the reſt, with Dreams and Deluſions. Thoſe 
Yom! ne who direct their Life and Actions to the Things 
then Eternity can be ſaid to have a ſolid, real, and du- 
as tele Object; and all others are fond of Vanity and 
cchingneſs, and purſue Falſity and Error. 
it mae | 
FFF 
em? 
ereupn 
cu another Cauſe of Confuſi fon in our Thoughts and 
Ce # Diſcourſe ; which is, that we affix our Ideas to 
© , | 
hrs wh Morde. 
1:her z | . 
1. We E have already ſaid, that the Neceſſity we are 
ed. be under of making uſe of exterior Signs to ex- 
as h1s eſs our Thoughts, cauſes us to affix our Ideas to 


1 ks i ords in ſuch a manner, that we often confider ra- 

er the Words than the Things. Now this is one of 
ven ine moſt uſual Cauſes of the Confuſion of our 
- of ſhoughts, and of our Diſcourſe. 


oin 1 
ne le Nee often different Ideas of the ſame Things, they 


evertheleſs make uſe of the ſame Words ro expreſs 


mere 
re tem; as, the Idea which a Pagan Philoſopher has of 
which irtue, 1s not the ſame with that of a Chriſtian Di- 


ine; and yet each expreſſes this Word Idea by the 


' he 
Ir the 
e "1 W ord, V 1 Irtue. 


e that 
then; 


which Further, 


ich is extreme'y ridiculous: For tho' a Man may 


| For it is to be obſerved, that tho' different Men 
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Further, Men in different Ages have conſiderd u ond by 
ſame Things in very different Manners, and yet hun Inprehend 
always collected all thoſe Ideas under one fame Nam me N 
fo that upon the Pronunciation of that Word, o. Haar. 
eaſily confounded, taking it ſometimes according: Far hea! 
one Idea, and ſometimes according to another. HH to the N 
Example, Man being convinced there was in hu that t 
ſomething, be it what it would, that was the Oa ich Arik 
ſion of his Nouriſhment and of his Growth, calleſ;.h judg 
that Thing Sl, and ſtretched that Idea to what, it we ha 
of the like Uſe not only in Animals, bur eren full in 
Plants. And again, finding that he thought, he 2 n. Ane 
applied the ſame Name of Soul to that which was i ought v 
him the Principle of Thinking. From whence it ki hat pa 
happen d, that by this Likeneſs of the Name, he H this dit 
taken for the ſame Thing the Principle of Thinking.) and n 
and the Occaſion of the Nouriſhment and Growth Md after 
his Body. In the ſame manner, the Name of Life r guide. 
equally given to that which is the Cauſe of the Oe las (cy 
rations of Animals, and to that which makes uh, 4d 45. 
think, which ace two Things entirely different. 


be aut © 
There is alſo abundance of Equivocation in due integ 
Words Senſe and Senſations, even when they are on) us; ut f 


taken for ſome one of the five bodily Senſes. Fer 
generally there are three Things done in us when we 
uſe our Senſes ; as, when we ſee any thing: 1. Cert: 
Motions are made upon the corporeal Organs, as in tl 
Eye and Brain. 2. Thoſe Motions give our Soul Oc 
cafion to conceive ſomething ; as when in conſequend 
of the Motion made on our Eye by the Reflection of the 
Light in the Drops of Rain oppoſite to the Sun, lis 


we non ea 
e Worc 
he laſt 0! 
s, of the 
f the P. 
aſſed in 


re decer 


ater, 7 
conceives Ideas of Red, of Blue, and of Oran v Foo! 
Colour. The 3d is the Judgment we make of wal either ] 
we ſee, as of the Rain-bow to which we aſcribe theodily ( 
Colours, and which we conceive to be of a cee, wi 


Bigneſs, of a certain Figure, and at a certain Dt 
tance, The firſt of theſe three Things is ſolely it 


the Body, the other two are only in the Soul, * 0 
caillons 


hole E. 
oncludi 
two Foo 
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ond by what paſſes in the Body. And yet we 
nprchend all the three, tho ſo widely different, by 
ſame Name of S-nſr-, and of S-1ſations, or of 
l. one ht, Haring, &c. For when we fay the Eye ſees, 
ding , Far hears, this cannot be underſtood only accord- 
er. fu to the Motion of the bodily Organ, it being evi- 
in lint that the Eye has no Perception of the Gbjects 
de Oehich firike upon it, and that it is ſomething elſe 
1, caleW:h judges of them. On the contrary, i- is true, 
what wii we have not ſeen a Perſon that ſtands before us, 


der di 
Yet lun 
e Name 


even ie full in our Eyes, unleſs we have reflected upon 
5 he al m. And then the Word Sight is taken for the 
hui ought which is formed in our Soul in conſequence 
wy hat paſſes in our Eye and Brain: And according 


ninking 
owth d 
f Life 
he One 
akes u 
bo 

in the 
are on) 
8. For 
hen we 
Certal 
in th 


2ul Oc 


d after him Cicero, in theſe Words: Nos enim ne 
we quidem oculis cernimus eaque videmus. Neque enim 
ullus ſen ſus incorpore. Viequaſi quelam ſunt ad ocu- 
s, ad awres ad narcs 4 ſede anim1 ri heart ttaque 
je aut cogitatione aut aliqua vi morbi impediti atertis 
que integris & oculis & auribus, nec videmus nec audi- 
us; ut Facile intelligi poſſit, animum & videre & au- 
re non eas partes que quoſt fanefire ſunt animi. Laſtly, 
e Words Senſe, Sight, Hearing, Cc. are meant of 
he laſt of the three Things before-mentioned, that 
of the Judgments our Soul makes in conſequence 
the Perceptions ſhe had upon Occaſion of what 


Te fſed in the bodily Organs, when we ſay the Senſes 
as 1 5 deceived; as when we ſee a Stick crooked in the 
* ater, and that the Sun does not appear to be above 


wo Foot diameter: For it is certain there can be 


what]..: . 
4 either Error nor Falſity in whatever is done in the 
om dodily Organ, nor in the mere Perception of the 


dul, which is only ſimple Conception; but that the 


le 1 hole Error proceeds only from our judging amiſs, in 
* oncluding, for Example, that the Sun is not above 


two Foot diameter, becauſe its great Diſtance makes 
that 


10100 


this Signification of the Word Sight, it is the 
ul and not the Body that ſees, as Plato maintains, 
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that the Image formed of it in the Bottom e 
Eye is much of the ſame Bignefs as that 
would be formed there by an Object of two 
Size placed at a certain Diſtance more proportioy 
our uſual Stretch of Sight. But having made 4 
Judgments even from our Infancy, and that we 
uſed to them, that at the ſame Inſtance we behq!!, 
Sun, we preſently, without any previous Ref Too 
aſcribe it to the Sight, and ſay, that Objects ai” 80 
great or little in Proportion to the Grearne; or ds ; . 
Vittleneſs of their Diſtance from us, tho it i; Wfulneſs « 
Mind, and not our Eye that judges of their Gren 170 Dit 
or Smalneſs. airs 
All Languages are full of vaſt Numbers of M the D 
like each other; which tho' they have the f 
Sound, are yet Signs of Ideas totally different, HE beſt 
But we are to remark, that when an equir which a 
Name ſignifies two Things, which have no Reni make a 
to one another, and which Men have never counfomii d be af 


A 


he Remed 


in their Thoughts, it is then almoſt impoſſible to mi them e 
Miſtakes in them, or that they ſhould be the Ca Hounds 
of any Error; as no Body endued with but a little thoſe w] 
mon Senſe can be deceived by the Equivocation of i them tc 
Word Ram, which ſignifies an Animal, and a Sign W'0 givin! 
the Zodiac. Whereas, when the Equivocation ., ky def 
ceeds from the Error of Men themfel'ves, who he leaſt 
thro' Ignorance, confoun ed different Ideas, as in d app! 
Word Soul, it is very difficult to get over the e that « 
plexity, becauſe we ſuppoſe that they who firſt mio 
uſe of theſe Words did perfectly well underſtaWuce Cor 
them; and thus we often content ourſelves with Heere, 
nouncing them, without ever examining whether if it 
Idea we have of them is c ear and diſtin ; and we = mai 


t is in 1 


attribute to what we call by one ſame Name, th 
that in 


which will agree only with the Ideas of Things ig“, 
compatible, without perceiving, that this only progip> 15 
cceds from our having confounded two different Thi nn 
under one Name, 


CHA! 
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e ee ee 


r. XII. 
we 
hal he Remedy of the Confuſion which ariſes in our 
=p. ir Thoughts and Diſcourſe from tive Conjuſiin of 
un; wherein is laid down the Neceſſities and 
it i: fulneſs of defining the Words we make uſe of, 
Ireatn 


1d the Difference between the Definition of Tp ; 


gate Definition of Names. 

he x 

bs HE beſt Way to avoid Confuſton of the Words 
quivah which are to be found in the common Language, 
Rela make a new Language and new Words, which 
ound be affixed only to ſuch Ideas as we would 
to nile them expreſs. But ; it is not neceſſary to make 
he Ci Sounds for this purpaſe, becauſe we may em- 
tle cu thoſe which are already in Uſe, only by looking 
n of FW them to have no Signification at all at preſent. 
Sion Wo giving them that which we deſire they ſhould 
ion ple, by deſcribing in other plain Words, not liable 
ho Une leaſt Equivocation, the Idea to which we 
as ind apply them. As, for Inſtance, if I would 
he Pee that our Soul is immortal, the Word Soul be- 
ſt mi cquviocal, as we have already ſhewed, will eaſi y 
Jerſtaſuce Confuſion in what I ſhall be about to ſay. 
ich poſectore, to avoid it, I will lock upon the Word 
ther is if it were a Sound utterly deſtitute at preſent 
we cee manner of Senſe, and will apply it only to 
ne, tht is in us the Principle of Thought, ſaying, I call 
ings 1 (bat 12 vs which ig the Principle of Thought. 

ny is is what is called the De 8 of Nan ame, de- 
Thing 1omints, which the Geometers make ſuch good 
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uſe of, but which muſt be carefully diſtinguithed{ 5 


the Definition of Thing, definitio rei. 

For in the Definition of Thing, as, for Inſtang 
theſe, Alan is arca ſonable Creature, Time is the Me; 
of Motion, we leave to the Term defin'd, whiz 
Man, or Time, its ordinary Idea, wherein we i 
are alſo contain d other Ideas, as Reaſonable Cres 
or Ma ſure of Motion; whereas in the Definitic 
Name, as we have already ſaid, we regard only 
Sound, and afterward determine that Sound to he 
Sign of an Idea, which we deſcribe by other Werk 

Care muſt alſo be taken not to confound that] 
nition of Name, which we here ſpeak of, with 
mentioned by ſome Philoſohpers, who by it un 
ſtand the Explanation of what a Word ſignifies 
cording to the common Uſe of a Language, or 
cording to its Etymology. This we may treat 
elſewhere. But here, on the contrary, we regard e 
the particular Uſe to which he that defines a W 
would have it underſtood for the right concein 
his Thought, without troubling himſelf whe 
others take it in the ſame Senſe. 

And from hence it follows, 1. That Definitio 
Names are arbitrary, and that thoſe of Thing 
not ſo, For every Sound being in itſelf and natus 


indifferent to ſignify all Sorts of Ideas, I may for 


particular Uſe, and provided I give Notice of it, 
termine a Sound ro mean only one certain Thi 


without the leaſt Mixture of any other. But; 


quite otherwiſe with the Definition of Things; f 


does not depend upon the Will of Men, that l 
ſhall include whatever they would have them 
clude ; fo that if in defining them we aſcribe tot! 


Ideas any thing which they do not contain, ve 
into evitable Error. 

Thus (to give an Example of both) if ſtrippuny 
Word Paralleiogram of all manner of Signifcat 


1 apply it to ſignify a Triangle, I may lawfully 
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1 l commit no Error in it, provided I take it in 

'W:<cnſe only; and then I may ſay, a Parallelog am 
han three Angles equal to two Right Angles; But if 
e Ming to this Word its uſual Signification and Idea, 
hid ich is to ſignifie a Figure whoſe Sides are parallel, 
we ould ſay, that a Parallelogram is a Figure of three 
Ges; being then a Definition of a Thing, it would 
nit uttech falſe, ſince it is impoſhble a threeclin d Fi- 
d only W'* ſhould have its Sides parallel. 


to be ln the 2d Place it follows, that Definitions of 
Weng nes cannot be conteſted, even for this Reaſon, 
that they are arbitra:y. For you cannot deny that a 
with n has given to a Sound the Signification he avers 


has given it ; nor that it has that Signification in 
onific I Vie that Man makes of it, after he has given us 
oe, 0 {orice thereof: But as to the Definitions of Things, 
tren often may conteſt them, ſince they may be falſe, 
-oard off ve have already thewn, 
es alt follows, 3dly, that every Definition of Name, 
doncen ee it is not conteſtible, may be taken as a Princi- 
e whole; whereas Definitions of Things can by no means 
taken as Principles, but are in fact Propoſitions 
finitior hich may be deny'd by thoſe who think them ob- 
Thing ee, and conſequently, like other Propoſitions, are 
| natin de proved, and not ſuppoſed, unleſs they be ſelf- 
ay for ident, as Axioms are 


it un 


of ir What 1 juſt now ſaid, that the Definitions of 
in Ine may be taken as a Principle, does however re- 

Pur ire ſome Explanation, For this is true only becauſe 
nge; ae not to conteſt that the Idea intended may not 
that 1k called by the Name given to it; but nothing is 
then Im thence to be concluded to the Advantage of 


t Idea, nor are we merely, bccauſe a Name has 
n given it, to believe that it ſignifies ſomething 
al: For (by way of Example) I may define the 
ord Chimera, ſaying, I call Chimera that which 
pies Contradiction, and yet it wiil not follow from 
nce that a Chimera is really ſomething. In like 

manner, 


be tot) 
in, ve 
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manner, if a Philoſopher ſays to me, I call Ponde hat the 
ſity the interior Principle, which makes a Stone car? 
ſcend without any compulſive Violence; I wi] Mcan that 
conteſt this Definition; on the contrary I will nd by E 
it willingly, becauſe it lets me clearly into his Meſcend; 
ing: But 1 will deny that what he underſtands bye mad v 
Word Ponderoſity is any thing real, becauſe ther Heavy: I 
no ſuch Principle in Stones. us in itſe 
J was willing to explain this at length, bead ourſels 
there are two great Abuſes committed in the com hich has 
+ Philoſophy in this Point. The firſt is to conf out fall tow 
the Definition of the Thing with the Definiticn My any th 
the Name, and to aſcribe to the former, what be hem, tha 
only to the latter; for having made at Pleaſure WM Stone he 
hundred Definitions, not of Name but of Thing, Mere thin 
falſe, and which do not at all explain the true Meed clear 
ture of the Things, nor the Ideas we naturally hf Heat, 
of them; they afterwards expect we ſhould lock Mit it is b 
on thoſe Definitions to be Principles which no he like to 
can contradict ; and if any Man denies them, as th: too it 1 
very juſtiy may be denied, they pretend that ſuch ben we 
; Man does not deſerve to be argued with. IIs dow? 
I he ſecond Abuſe is, that hardly ever making ſomett! 
*. of Definition of Names to remove their Obſcurin Thus u 
and fix them to certain Ideas clearly deſcribed, tieWiſtint N 
leave them in their Confuſion ; whence it hape diſpute 
that moſt of their Diſputes are only Diſputes ab anoth 
Words; and further, that they inſtance what 1s cla{WPmmon | 
and true in the confus'd Ideas to eſtabliſh what WM But be 
obſcure and falſe in them; which would eafi'y lich is, 
diſcoverd if they had defin d the Names. ling, u 
Philoſophers generally believe, that the cleareſt Nie it. 
in the Wor'd is, that Fire is hot, and that a Sterne eecially 
heavy, and that it would be Madneſs to deny it: Word: 
indeed they may impoſe this upon every Body,! full De 
long as the Names are not defined, but upon «'* ex © 


ning them, it will quickly appear whether what th. ord, ww 
advance is clear or obſcure, For we are to aſk the ret. 
Wi 
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that they mean by the Word Hot, and the Word 
cavy? If they anſwer, that by Hot they only 
nean that which cauſes in us the Senſation of Heat, 


p 
onde: 
One d 
will n 


_— 


| receinffſ8nd by Heavy that which not being held up will 
$ MeMWeſcend ; they have good Reaſon to ſay that he muſt 
le br We mad who denies that Fire is hot, and a Stone 1 
ther Heavy: But if they underſtand by Hot that which | 


us in itſelf a Quality like to that which we imagine 


because ourſelves when we feel Heat, and by Heavy that 
"omn:Which has in itſelf an interior Principle, which makes 
onfourMt fall towards the Center, without being puthed on 


y any thing whatever; it will then be eaſy to ſhew 
hem, that to deny that in ſuch a Senſe Fire is hot and 


J1tIOn « 


belon 


caſure W Stone heavy, is not to deny a clear, but a very ob- 1 
ings, More thing, not to ſay a very falſe one; for it is in- | 
true Need clear, that Fire cauſes us to have the Senſation 

ily haf Heat, by the Impreſſion it makes upon our Body; 

lock Het it is by no means clear, that Fire has any thing in 


no Bot like to what we feel when we are near Fire. And 
, 25 the too it is very clear, that a Stone falls downwards 
t ſuch When we let it drop; but it is not at all clear that it 
ls downwards of itſelf, without being puſhed on 

king i ſomething elſe. 
bſcurinfs Thus uſeful is the Definition of Names to give a 
ed, theWiſtin&t Notion of any Point, that we may not fooliſh- 
hapreſ diſpute about Words which one takes in one Senſe, "2 
tes abe d another in another, as is ſo often done even in ll 
at is dom mon Diſcourſe. | ll 
bat But beſides this Benefit, there is alſo another, 
eaſiy lich is, that often we cannot give a clear Idea of a 
s, J ling, unleſs we make uſe of ſeveral Words ro de- 
reſt TcifWore it. Now it wouid be tedious and impertinent, 
a Stone ecially in Books of Science, to repeat a long Train 
v it: 1 Words every time. Therefore, having once given 8 
Body, M Deſcription of rhe Thing in all thoſe Words, 
pon & Idea conceived is afterwards annexed to one ſingle 
what thay" ord, which by that Means ſupplies the Place of all 
aſk theWe reſt, Thus, having comprehended that tliere are 
wi 1 Num- 


— 
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Numbers which may be divided into two equa] Ny; 
bers; to avoid the frequent Repetition of all th; 
Terms, one Name is given to that Fropriety, ſayin 
1 call every Number which is diviſible into two equ 
Numbers, an even Number. This ſhews, that ev 
time a Word already defin'd is uſed, the Dcfinirin 
muſt mentally be ſubſtituted in the room of the D. 
fined; and this Definition muſt be ſo preſent, that | 
ſoon as ever the even Number, for Inſtance, is name 
it muſt immediately be underſtood that thereby j 
meant that which is diviſible into two equal Nun 
bers; and thoſe two Things muſt fbe ſo inſeparaly 
joined together in the Thought, that ſo ſoon as ever on 
is expreſſed, the other muſt offer itſelf to the Mini 
For thoſe who define the Terms, as do the Geometry, 
do it only to ſhorten the Diſcourſe, which ſo many fe 
quent Circumlocutions would render diſtaſteſul. 
aſſidue circumloquendo moras faciamus, as St. Auſtinſay: 
but they do not practiſe it to abridge the Ideas of tix 
Things of which they treat, becauſe they believe th 
Mind will ſupply the full Definition to the thortens 
Terms, which they uſe only to avoid the Perpleiiy 
which the Multitude of Words would produce. 
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Uſeful O' ſervatit us touching the Definition of Namt, 


Fter having explain d the Nature, Uſe, and Ne 


abuſed. 


| c:{lity of Definitions of Names, it will nor e 
trom the Purpoſe to make ſome Obſervations upon tit 
Manner of employing them, that they may not e 


The firſt is, that we muſt not undertake to defint 
all Words, becauſe that would often be of no mani 
of Uſe, and even impoſlible to be done. I fay! 
e | woul! 
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$..u11d often be of no Uſe to define certain Names: 
Er when the Idea Men have of any thing is diſtinct, 


a] Nos 
all th: 


yu nd that all who underſtand a Language from the ſame 
vo cou dea at hearing a Word pronounced, it would be uſe- 
at era eg to define it, ſince the Purpoſe of Definition is al- 
finirin@eady anſwered, in that the Word is annexed to a 
the Dear and diſtinct Idea. It is thus in ſuch Things as 
, that ire very ſimple, whereof all Men have naturally the 
name ame Idea, ſo that the Words by which they are ſig- 


creby MPifed are underſtood in the ſame Senſe by all that 


Nun e chem; or if there is at any time ſome Obſcurity in 
epanbß dem, their chief Attention is ſure nevertheleſs to fall 
ever pon what is clear; and thus they who uſe them on- 
e MiniWy to expreſs the clear Idea, need not at all fear that 
omeren, hey ſhall not be underſtood. Such are the Words Be- 
rany fins, Thovght, Extcnffon, Equality, Duration or Time, 
ul. Mid the like. For tho ſome may obſcure the Idea of 
ſiinſarWMTime by divers Propoſitions which they form of ir, 


is of the 
leve the 


rhich they call Definitions, as, that Time is the Mea- 
ſure of Motion according to Anteriority and Poſterio- 


hortendMiry; yet they themſelves do not reſt in this Definition 
erplexiyWhvhen they hear Time mentioned, and conceive nothing 
ce. ore of it than other People naturally do. And thus 
ie Learned and the Ignorant underſtand the ſame 


19s fr: 


”= 23 „ „ 


hing, and with the ſame Eaſe, when they are told, that 
a Horſe travels a League in leſs Time than a Tortoiſe. 

I ay further, that it would be impoſſible to define 
ll Words : For to define a Word, we have a Neceſſity 
or other Words which may deſcribe the Idea to 
ich we would affix that Word; and if we would 
again define the Words which we uſe in the Explica- 
bn of that former, we ſhould have a Ncceſſity for 
ther, and ſo on ad infinitum. It is therefore abſo- 
lutely unavoidable to reſt in ſome primitive Terms 
rhich there is no Occaſion to define; and it would be 
vs great a Fault to go about to define too much, as 
ot to define enough, becauſe both ways lead into the 


onfuſion, which it is the Deſign to avoid, 
F 2 = The 
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The ſecond Obſervation is, that we ſhould Mbonified 
change the Definitions already received when we hWr1inate 
nothing to object againſt them; for it is always eat the V 
to make a Word underſtood when Cuſtom has a]rez4{Whoſe or 
- affixed it to an Idea, at leaſt among the Learne; ſh a Figu 
than when we are to annex one anew to that l This i: 
and to unlooſe it from ſome other Idea with whis ME all th 
it uſed before to be joined. Wherefore it would Hanging 
a Fault to change the Definitions received by tention, 
Mathematicians, unleſs ſome one be perplexed anlthers wi 
not clearly explicative of the Idea, as that of re no ri 
Angle and of Proportion may be in Euclid. bin them 
The third Obſervation is, that when we are obig to ridi: 
to define a Word, we ought to comply with Cuſta lan, wh 
as much as we can, in not giving Words a Senſe ty {ine Diſt 
temore from what they carry already, nor one conte had be 
ry to their Etymology ; as to ſay, I call Paralicloyan Wt Lead, 


a Figure terminated by three Lines; but in genera tas grave 
De contented with ſtripping a Word which has tw he Char 
Senſes of one cf thoſe Senſes, in order to affix it nt Plat 
iy to the other. Thus Heat ſignifying in common Hetween 


-Uſe both the Senſation we have, and a Quality een th 
imagine in the Fire exactly like what we feel; lark by 
avoid this Ambiguity. I may uſe the Name of He, Effects,: 
applying it only to one of theſe Ideas, and with But w 
drawing it from t other; as if 1 ſay, I calf erat te Cher 


| Scnfſation I have when I come near the Fre; giving fired My 

= the Cauſe of this Senfation either a Name whol'y di- re as 
| | ferent, as Arlor, or Burning, or the ſame Name, wil Wir ſom 
| ſome Addition, that may determine it, and diſtingrit apply 

Ft, it from Heat taken from Senſation, as to ſay Virtua! at ½ 
1 + Iſcat. | . ; 9% Na 
9 The Reaſon of this Obſervation is, that Men h. Pich he 
: | 1 ving once annexed an Idea to a Word, do not cali W-yht,to 
f |: ſeparate them again; and thus their firſt Idea alway MW we wi 
= returning, ſoon makes them forget the new one widr the b 
4 you would give them in defining that Word; fo that de Phil 
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it would be eaſier to accuſtom them to a Word wy lies, ine 
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Pained nothing at all, as to ſay, I call Bara a Fgure 
E 1inated by three Lines, than to bring them to di- 
t the Word Parallelagram of the Idea of a Figure 

$1oſe oppoſite Sides are Parallels, to make it ſigni- 


2 Figure whoſe Sides can never be parallel. 


This is a Fault which may be laid to the Charge 


all the Chymiſts, who have taken Delight in 


Hanging the Names of moſt of the Things they 
pention, without the leaſt Benefit, and to give them 


hers which already ſignify different Things, which 
wenoreal Relation to the new Ideas to which they 


din them. This has gone fo far as to lead ſome People 


to ridiculous Ratiocinations, as is that of a certain 
an, who imagining that the Plague was a Satur- 
ine Diſtemper, pretended that Perſons infected with 
had been cured by hanging about their Necks a Bir 


If Lead, which the Chymiſts call Saturn, whereon 


as graved of a Saturday, which is alſo called Saturn, 
e Character which the Aſtronomers uſe to denote 
hat Planet; as if arbitrary and groundleſs Relations 
etween the Lead and the Planet of Saturn, and be- 
reen the ſame Planet and Saturday, and the little 
lark by which it is characteriz d, could produce real 
ficts, and work the Cure of Diſtempers. 

But what is moſt in ſufferable in this Gibberiſh of 


Fe Chymiſts, is their Prophanation of the moſt ſa- 
ed Myſteries of Religion, in teaching that they 
Etve as a Veil to their pretended Serrets:; 


it ſome have gone to that Heighth of Impiety, as 
apply what the Scripture ſays cf true Chriſtians, 
hat they are the Choſen Race, the Rogal Pricſibeod, the 


n) Nation, the Profle which God hat! purchaſed, and 


hich he hath called from Darkneſs into his wonderful 


Lot, to the Chimerical Fraternity of R. ſicrucians who 


we will take their Words, are Sages that are arrived 
t the bleſſed Immortality, having found a Way by 
he Philoſopher's Stone to fix their Souls to their B 
wes, inaſmuch (quo they) as there is no Body nue 


F 3 fixed 


inſomuch 
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fixed and more incorruptible than Gold. Theſe, an; 
a great many more of the like Dreams, may be fou 
in Gaſſendi's Examination of Hud's Philoſophy, una te) 
ſhews that no Character of the Mind is more diſten. * : go 
OM 


per d than that of thoſe enigmatical Writers, ! 
imagine that Ihoughts not at all ſolid, not to d k fall to 
them falſe and impious, will paſs for extraordinn ir make 
Myſteries when cloathed in Forms of Speech uninr.8* ExXPII 
ligible to ordinary Readers. fix to 
tions u 
COKER IG οοοοο wp 
The fit 
CH AB . 1 that N 
Of another Sort of Definitions of Names, to dent: 175 - 
what they ſignify in common Uſe, nt ex 
ALL that we have hitherto ſaid of Definitions Heſent th 
Names, is to be underſtood only of thoſe where For to 
in an Author defines the Words he in particular uſe ritten, 
and this is what makes them free and arbitrary, bed to 
cauſe every one may uſe what Sound he pleaſes yes. N 


expreſs his Ideas, provided he gives Notice that e princ 
will uſe ſuch a Sound. But as Men are Diſpoſers o per Sie 
iy of their own Language, and not of other Peoples Heal 0 
every one has indeed a Right to make a Dictionag which 
for himſelf, but he has no Right ro make one tf e Impr 
others, nor to explain their Words by the pr. For Int 


22 


Sionifications he has affixed to thoſe Words. Fd chat! 

which Reaſon, when our Deſign is not barely to ene 

ſate in what Senſe we take a Word, but that we . ſaid t 
WIN. 


rend to explain that in which it is uſually taker 
the Definitions given of it are by no Means arbitrary 
but they are ty d down and reſtrain' d to repreſent 1" 
the Truth of the Things, but the Truth cf t 
Cuſtom, and they are to be reckon'd falſe, if they! 
not truly relate that 'Cuſtom, that is to ſay, if th! 
do not join to Sounds the ſame Ideas which are join! 
to them, by the ordinary Cuſtom of thoſe ow u 
| cl 
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em, And this ſhews alſo that theſe Definitions are 
it 4 exemor frm being conteſted, ſince daily 


Wires ariſe upon che Signification, which Cuſtom 


Fins to Terme. 


E Now tho' theſe Sorts of Pefinitions ſeem porperly 


fall to the Share ct Grammarians, ſince it is they 


Si: make Dictig naries, which are nothing elſe but 
e Exolication ff the Ideas which Men have agreed 
S fix to certain Sounds : 
tions may be made upon that Subject, of grea: Uſe 


Nevertheleſs ſeveral Re- 


the Exactneſs of our Judgments, 


| The firſt, which ſerves as a Foundation to the reſt, 


that Men do not often confider the whole Signifi- 
tion of Words, that is to ſay, that Words do often: 
pnify more than they ſeem to do; and that when we 
pould expreſs theSignification of them, we do not re- 
eſent the whole Impreſſion they make upon ourMind. 


For to fgnify, in a Sound either pronounced or 


titten, is only to excite in our Mind an Idea an- 
wed to that Sound, by ſtriking upon our Ears or 
yes. Now it often happens that a Word, beſides 
e principal Idea, which is looked upon to be the 
oper Signification of that Word, does alſo excite 
veral other Ideas, which may be called Acceſlory, 
which we take little Notice, tho the Mind receives 
e Impreſſion of them. 


For Inſtance, if one Man ſays to another, You Zye, 


1d that Notice is taken only of the principal Signi- 
ation of that Expreſſion, it is the fame Thing as if 
e ſaid to him, You know the contrary of what you 
firm. But beſides this principal Signification, theſe 
'ords carry along with them in Cuſtum an Idea of 
ontempt and Affront, and they make us believe that 
ewho ſays them to us does not care how he abuſcs 
5: and this makes them iniurious and offenſive. 
Sometimes theſe acceſſory Ideas are not annexed to 
ie Words by the common Uſe, but are joined to 
em only by him that uſes them. And theſe pro- 
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perly are ſuch as are excited by the Tone of the Voi: 
Air of the Face, Geſtures, an by the other nat. 
ral Signs which affix to our Words an infinite Nup, 
ber of Ideas, which diverſify, change, diminith, i. 
creaſe their Signification, by joining theſe to 1 
mage of the Motions, Judgments, and Opinions 
the Perſon ſpeaking. | 

And therefore, if he who ſaid that we are to fir 
the Tone of the Voice to the Ears of him that w 
are talking with, did thereby mean, that it wx 
enough if he ſpoke loud enough to be heard, he wy 
unacquainted with one Part of the Uſe of the Voie 
the Line often ſignifying as much as the War 
themſelves. There is one Voice for Inſtruction, am 
ther for Flattery, another for Reprehenſion: Some: 
times People are willing that their Voice ſhould m 
only juſt reach the Ears of thoſe they ſpeak to, bu 
that it thould pierce and ſtun thom; and hardly an 
Man would be pleaſed if a Footman that he is chi 
ding a little loudly, ſhould anſwer, Sir, ſpeak love, 
J hear you plain enough; becauſe the Tone make 


a Part of the Reprimand, and is neceſſary for ti: 


forming in the Mind the Idea we deſire to imprin 
thereon, 


Bur ſometimes theſe acceſſory Ideas are inherent h 
the Words themſelves, being generally excited y i 
that pronounce them. And this is me Reaſon that! 
Expreſſions which ſeem to ſignify the ſame thing 
ſome are injurious, others mild, ſome impudem 
others modeſt, ſome lewd, others chaſte ; becauſe le 


Hides that principal Idea in which they agree, Mc 


have annexed to them other Ideas, which arc . 


Cauſe of that Difference. 


This Obſervation may ſerve to diſcover a Piccec 
Injuſtice very common in thoſe that complain ot 
Reproaches caſt upon them; which is, their chan. 
the Subſtantives into Adjectives; ſo that if they po 
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Von been accuſed of Ignorance or Falſity, they ſay they 
have been called Ignorant or Falſe, which is very un- 
reaſonable; for theſe Words do by no means ſignify 
the fame thing. For the AdjeQives Ignorant or 
Falſe, beſides the Signification of the Fault which 
they denote, do alſo include the Idea of Contempt; 
whereas thoſe of Ignorance and Falſity denote the 
Ihings ſuch as they really are, without Aggravation 
et Extenuation; and others might be found which 
would ſignify the very ſame thing, in a manner, which 
would at the ſame time include a ſoftening Idea, and 
which would ſhew a Deſire to ſpare the Perſon againſt 


And ſucha Manner 


hom the Reproaches are made. 


is what prudent and moderate Men would always 
chuſe, unleſs they have ſome particular Reaſon for 
ating with greater Vehemence. 


By this alſo we may find the Difference between 


the Simple Style and the Figurative Style, and why 
the fame Thoughts appear not more lively when ex- 
preſſed by a Figure, than they would if they were re- 
rain d to Expreſſions altogether ſimple ; the Rea- 


on whereof is this, that Figurative Expreſſions fig- 
ity, beſides the principal Thing, the Movement and 


Paſſion of him that ſpeaks, and thus imprint both 


deas together in the Mind : whereas the Simple Ex- 
reſſiom only ſhews the Truth in its naked Beauty. 
For Inſtance, if this Half-Verſe of Virgil, Uſque 
leone mori mi ſcrum coſt! were expreſſed fimply and 
ithout a Figure thus; Non cft nſque ade mori miſce 
mit certainly would have much lefs Strength. And 
he Reaſon is, that the firſt Expreſſion ſignifies much 
ore than the ſecond. For it not only expreſſes that 


Lhought, that Death is not ſo great an Evil as it is 
nagined ; but it repreſents further the Idea of a Man 
hallenging Death, and looking it unterrified in the 
ae: An Image much more lively than the T hovebr 
elf to which it is joined. Thus it is no Wonder 
lat it ſtrikes us more : for the ou is indeed inform! 

Ee 


Ly 
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by the Images of Truths, but ſhe is ſeldom mos 
but by the Images of Movements. 


Si vis me flere, dolendum eft 
Primum ip fi tibi. 


But as the figurative Style uſually ſignifies, wit 
the Things, the Movements we feel when we con. 
ecive and ſpeak of them, we may thereby judge ho 


for. It is plain, that it is ridiculous to uſe it in Ma: 
vers purely ſpeculative, which are looked upon wit 
a calm Eye, and which produce no Motion in ti 
Mind; for ſince Figures expreſs the Motions of ou 
Soul, thoſe which are thrown into Subjects where th 
Soul is not moved, are Motions contrary to Natur, 
and may rather be called Convulſions: For whit 
Reaſon nothing is more diſagreeab'ie than ſome Prez 
chers, who make the ſame Stir equally in every thing 
and who work themſelves up no leſs in philoſophic: 
Ratiocinations, than in Truths that are full of Wor 
der, and the moſt Neceſſ»ry to Salvation. 

And on the other hand, when the Matter treated: 
is ſuch as ought reaſonably to touch us, it is a Fav! 
to ſpeak of it in a dry, cold, and motionleſs Way, d 
cauſe it is a Fault not to be touched with what n 
ought. 

Thus the divine Traths not being propoſed 
be barely known, but much more to be beloved, 
vered and adored by Men; the noble, exalted, 1 
figurative Manner in which the Holy Fathers hu 
handled them, is undoubtedly much more proper! 
mem, than a plain ſpiritleſs Style, like that of f 
Scholaſtics; ſince the former nor only teaches | 
=_ thoſe Truths, but likewiſe repreſents to us the ven! 
! ments of Love and Awe with which the Fatli 
ſpoke of them; and by thus imprinting in our Mi 
the tmage of this holy Diſpoſition, it may very ml 
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to give us the like: Whereas the Scho- 
laſtic Style being ſimple, and containing only the 
Ideas of the naked Truth, is leſs capable of produ- 
ing in the Soul the Motions of Reſpect and Love 
which we ought to have for the Truths of Chtiſtia- 
nity, which renders it in this Point not only leſs uſe- 
ful, but alſo Jeſs agreeable, the Pleaſure of the Soul 


conſiſting more in feeling Motions, than in acquiring: 
Knowledge. 


Laſtly, by this Obſetvation we may reſolve the fa- 


mous Queſtion ſo much diſputed among the ancient 
hiloſophers, Whther any Words are unchaſte? And 
Fconfute the Arguments of the Stoics, who averred, 
that we might indifferently uſe thoſe Expreſſions that 
Fare generally reckon d impudent and obſcene: 


They maintain, ſays Cicero in a Letter written up- 


| on that Subject, that no Words are lewd nor ſhame- 
ful. For either the Obſcenity (ſay they) procecds 


from the Things, or it lies in the Words, Ir does: 
not proceed from the Things only, ſince it is allowed 
to expreſs them in other Words, which are never 


eckon d unchaſte. Neither is it in the Words con- 
fider d as Sounds; ſince it often happens (as Ciccro 
news) that one and the ſame Sound fignifying va- 


nous Things, is accounted lewd in one Signification, 


land not in the other. 


But all this is no more than a vainSubtilty, whi h 
proceeds only from thoſe Thiloſophers not having 
enough conſidet'd theſe acceſſory Ideas which the 
Mind joins to the principal Tdeas of Things ; for by 
their Means it happens that one and the fame Thing 
may be expreſſed chaſtely by one Sound, and un- 
chaſtely by another, if one of thoſe Sounds adds to it 
ſome other Idea which covers irs Turpitude, and if the 
other on the contrary offers i to the Mind in an im- 
pudent Manner. Thus the Words Adultery, Inceſt, 


zbominable Sin, are not infamous, tho' they repre- 
kn Actions that are very infamous, becauſe they re- 
| preſent 
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preſent them cover d with a Veil of Horror, which ſh prono 
makes us look upon them only as they are Crimes, { reſume 
that thoſe Words rather ſignify the Crime of tho Thus 
Actions, than the Actions themſelves : Whereasthu: Wy ligious 
are ſome Words which expreſs them without inſpirin Welty, a1 
a Horror for them, and ſhewing them rather pleaſan In indec 
than wicked, and which even add to them an 1% dee th: 
of Impudence and Laſciviouſneſs. And theſe ar WMrnpanar 
the Words which are called Lewd and Obſcene, the Wor 
The ſame may be ſaid of divers Circumlocuticm Warce be 
which expreſs in a clean manner Actions, which thi berewi 
lawful, have yet ſomething in them of the Corruptica are cor 
of Nature: For ſuch Circumlocutions not only bac {Walous 11 
expreſs the Things themſelves, but alſo the Diſpoli- Wot join 
tion of him who ſpeaks of them in that manner, an! Makes t! 
who ſhews by his Reſervedneſs that he hides them Hnclude 
much as he can, both from others and from him, Wie of t 
Whereas thoſe that ſhould ſpeak of them in anotheongue, 
Manner, would appear to take Delight in regardig e ſam: 
| fuch Objects; and that Delight being infamous, it re det 
no Wonder the Words which imprint that Id ey alſc 
thould be reckon'd contrary to Decency. Mind, i 
For this Reaſon it alſo ſometimes happens that co} Theſe 
and the ſame Word is accounted decent in one A Wortance 
and indecent in another; which has obliged the H-Mould by 
brew Doctors to ſubſtitute in certain Places of H RNotice 
Bible Hebrew Words in the Margin, to be prords: 
nounced by thoſe that read it in the room of thei 
which the Scripture uſes, For thoſe Words, whe: 
the Prophets wrote them, were not at all indecent 
becauſe they were affixed to ſome Idea which ſufſa g= 
thoſe Objects to be looked upon without Breach * 
Modeſty and Virtue: But ſince that Time, that I: 
having been ſeparated from them, and Cuſtom | Dj the | 
ving joined to them another of Impudence and 0. 
fcenity, they are now become indecent; and it I/ E 
with good Reaſon, to hinder the Mind's being ſtu Y © 
with that ill Idea, that the Rabbis cauſed others lind a 
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Which pronounced in reading the Bible, tho' they do not 
nes; e ſume to alter the Text. 
f thoſe ! Thus it was an ill Excuſe of an Author, whom a 


as ther Nligious Profeſſion ty'd down to the exacteſt Mo- 


\ſpiric: eſty, and who was juſtly reproached for having uſed 
leafan Wn indecent Word to ſignify an infamous Place, to al- 
in laa Hage that the Fathers did not ſcruple to uſe that of 
eſe N anar, and that we often found in their Writings 
10, Se Words Meretrrx, Leno, and others which wou'd 
eutions Marce be allowable in our Tongue, For the Freedom 
ich tho herewith the Fathers uſed theſe Words, ought to 
rupticn have convinced him, that they were not thought ſcan- 
y bar Halous in their Time, that is to ſay, that Cuſtom had 
Diſpol- Wot joined to them that Idea of Lewdneſs which 
ner, an! pakes them indecent; and he was in the wrong to 
them »Monclude from thence that he might lawfully make 
himfel, Ne of thoſe which are accounted indecent in our 
anotha MW ongue, becauſe theſe Words do not in Effect ſignify 
carding ſhe ſame Things as thoſe which the Fathers uſed ; 
us, it re beſides the principal Idea wherein they agree, 
at Id ey alſo include the Image of an ill Diſpoſition of 
Mind, inclinable to Lewdneſs and Debauchery. 
that c Theſe acceſſory Ideas therefore being of ſuch Im- 
one A; Hertance in diverſifying the principal Signification, it 
the H. ould be of Uſe, if the Authors of Dictionaries took 
es of HNotice of them, and marked, for Inſtance, ſucli 
be pu ords as are affronting, civil, abuſive, modeſt, ob- 
of thovFWcene; or rather they thould utterly leave out thofe 
Is, whit, ſince it is always better to be ignorant of them, 
indecen ban to know them. 
h ſuffa - bh ahh SECEEEEEEE EE SES Lt . r . K. Nr Nr $5 
Zreacht 
that lu CHAP. XV. 
Rom WP) the Lleas which the Mind adds to thoſe that are 
and 0. preciſely fienified by the H ds. 
d it 17 E may likewiſe reckon under the Name of ac- 
ing ſtru ceſſory Ideas, another ſort of Idea which the 


others lind adds to the exact Signification of the Terms, 
| 4 wu by 


— 
— _ — — 


Tine, and that hoc ſignifies hæc res, hoc negotiuws, Non 
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by a particular Reaſon. It is that it often happen 
that having conceived the exact Signification whit 
anſwer to . Word, it does not ſtop there when * 
too confuſed and too general; but carrying its Viz 
further, it from thence takes Occaſion to conſider, i 
the Ob ect repreſented to it, other Attributes 20 
other Faces, and ſo to conceive it by more diftns 
Ideas, 

This happens particularly in the Pronouns Demo 
ſtrative, when inſtead of the Name we uſe the Ne 
ter hoc this; for it is plain, This muſt ſignify Tj; 
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the Word Thing, recs, betokens a very genera] an 
very confuſed Attribute of every Object, there beit 
only, Nothing, to which the Word Thing may net; 
applied. 

But as the Prououn Demonſtrative hoc does n+ 
ſhew the Thing ſimply in itſelf, but alſo cauſes itt 
be conceived as preſent, the Mind does not ſtop at the 


mere Attribute of Thing; it commonly joins to , Their 
ſome other diftint Attributes, Thus when we uv Huff, 4 
the Word This, to ſhew a Diamond, the Mind is Now, ſ. 
content with conceiving it as a Thing preſent, buWMleſus Ch 
adds to is the Ideas of a hard ſparkling Body, cut Henify, 
to ſuch or ſuch a Form. The f 

All theſe Ideas, as well the firſt and principal Hits Falſit 
that which the Mind adds to it, are excited by ook in 
Word hoc applied to a Diamond. But they are n Word © 
excited in the ſame Manner; for the Idea of the At them, a 
tribute? of Thing preſent is excited as the proper lid dov 
nification of the Word, and the other are excited Idea. is 
Ideas which the Mind conceives united and ide. tie: MW which e 
wich that firſt and principal Idea, but which are 1Wſent ; b 
preciſely denoted by the Pronoun hoc. For which RerMfpronout 
ſon, according as the Term hoc is uſed in difteren]M rhe Bre- 
Matters, the Additions are different. Tf I ay bably a. 
fhewing a Diamond, that Term will always f1gni7MW ned by 


in Thing; but the Mind will ſupply and add, & 
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happen Diamond. which is a hard ſparkling Body. If it is 
n whit ine, the Mind will add the Ideas of Liquidity, of 
hen enge, and of the Colour of the Wine, and ſo of 
ts Viewer Ihings. 
fider, We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguith theſe added 
tes las from the Ideas ſignified ; for tho' both ariſe in 
diſte e ame Mind, yet they do not both ariſe in the 
ame Manner. And the Mind, which adds thoſe 
Demo mer more diſtin Ideas, does nevertheleſs conceive 
he Ne Hat the Term hoc ſignifies in itſelf only a confuſed 
fy T lea, which tho' joined to more diſtinct Ideas, ſtill 
#, NoviWemains confuſed. 
era] , By this we may unravel an impertinent Piece of 
re beirMChicanry, which the Proteſtant Miniſters haverender 4 
y not oMWamous, and upon which they ground their main Argu- 
nents to eſtabliſh their figurative Senſe in the Eucha- 
it; and it muſt not be thought ſtrange that we make 
ſe of this Obſervation here to clear up this Argu- 
ent, ſince it is fitter for Logic than Divinity. 
Their Peretence is, that in this Propoſition of Jeſus 


does nr! 
ſes it t 
JP at the 
ns to r 


we v hett, This is my Body, the Word This ſignifies Bread. 
id is Now, fay they, Bread cannot be really the Body of 
nt, ba eſus Chriſt ; therefore Chriſt's Propoſition does not 


cut -Wionify, This is really my Body. 

The Minor is not what we are here to examine; 
1cipal fiſts Falſity has been proved elſewhere; we are only to 
| by thaWook into the Major, wherein they affirm that the 
are Word This ſignifies Bread; and we need only tell 
the chem, according to the Principle we have juſt now 
oper vi laid down, that the Word Bread denoting a diſtinct 
cited: Idea, is not preciſely what anſwers to the Term hoc, 
de tic which only denotes the confuſed Idea of Thing pre- 
| arc 1 ſent ; but that it is indeed true that firſt when Chriſt 
ich Re: Wi pronounced that Word, having referred his Apoſtles to 


differen the Bread which he held in his Hands, they did pro- 


ſay "if bably add to the confuſed Idea of Thing fre ſent, ſigni- 


; 112010 fied by the Word hoc, the diſtin& Idea of Bread, 
d, wil (ED G wich. 


| 
| 
; 
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| 
i 
| 
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which was only excited, and not preciſely ſignified 
that Term. | 
It is only want of Attention to this neceſſary |) 
ſtinction, between the Ideas excited and the Ideas 1 
ciſely ſignified, that occaſions all the Perplexity; 
the Proteſtants. They make a thouſand fruitleſ; E 
deavours to prove that Chriſt ſhewing Bread, andi 
Apoſtles ſeeing it, and being referred to it byt 
Word hoc, they could not avoid conceiving Brat 
We grant them that they did probably conceive Bren 
and that they had Reaſon for conceiving it; there; 
no need of many Arguments to convince us of thi 
The Queſtion is not whether they did conceive Biel 
but how they conceived it. 
And here we tell them, that if they conceived, th 
is to ſay, if they had in their Mind the diſtinct ld 
of Bread, they did not conceive it as fignified by ti 
Word hoc, which is impoſſible, becauſe that Wy 
will never ſignify any Thing but a confuſed Idea; by 
they conceived it as an Idea added to that confuſe 
Idea, and excited by the Circumſtances. ' 
The Importance of this Obſervation will appen 
preſently. But it will not be amiſs to add here, th 
this Diſtinction is ſo indiſputable, that even whe 
they undertake to prove that the Term This 1ignifi 
Bread, they do nothing elſe but eſtabliſh ir. Tir 
ſays a Minifter that wrote laſt upon this Subject. / 
fies not only this Thing preſent, but al ſothis Thin” freſi 
which you know to be Bread. Who is there that dod 
not perceive that in this Propoſtrion theſe Weh 
which you know to Le Bread, are, tis true, added to th 
Words thing {rc ſent by an incident Propoſition, buty 
not 3 ſignified by the Words thing freut, th 
Subject of a Propoſition not ſignifying tlie wholePr: 
poſition? And conſequently in this Propoſition wii! 
has the ſame Senſe, this which you know to be Breal, i 
Word Bread is indeed added to the Word thts, 6 
not ſignified by the Word tkzs. p 
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But what matters it (the Miniſters will anſwer) 
hether the Wor&this does preciſe'y ſignify the Bread 
no, provided it be true that the Apoſtles conceived 
at what Chriſt called this, was Bread? 
Now the Importance of the Obſervation is, that 
e Word this ſignifying in itſelf only the preciſe Idea 
thing preſent, tho determined to Pread by the di- 
ct Ideas which the Apoſtles added to it, ſtill re- 
zined capable of another Determination, and of be- 
oe united with other Ideas, without the Mind's per- 
ing this Change of its Object. And thus when 
hriſt pronounced of this that it was his Body, the 


I13 


ve Beli ooſtes had nothing to do but to cut away the Addi- 
on they had made by the diſtin& Ideas of Bread, 
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d retaining the ſame Idea of thing preſent, they con- 
ived, after Chriſt's Propoſition was quite com- 
ated, that this thing preſent was now the Body of 
hriſt, Thus they united the Word hoc, this, which 
cy had joined to the Bread by an incident Propoſi- 
on, with the Attribute of being Chriſt's Body. 
he Attribute of being Chriſt's Body obliged them 
deed to cut away the added Ideas, but it did not 
ake them change the Idea preciſely marked by the 
ord hoc, and they ſimply conceived that it was the 
ody of Chriſt. Behold all the Myſtery of this Pro- 
lition, which does not proceed from the Obſcurity 
the Terms, but from the Change wrought by 
hriſt, who cauſed this Subject hoc to have two dif- 
rent Determinations at the Beginning and at the End 
the Propoſition, as we ſhall ſhew in the Second 
ook when we come to treat of the Unity of Con- 
Ion in the Subjects. 


THE 
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* * Men have made on their Judgments, ant Ihole : 
0 thoſe Judgments are Propoſitions made up of dive! N 
2 we muſt begin by the Explication of thoſe Par " 1 115 
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: t is little to the Purpoſe to examine whether t 1 3 
A N Buſineſs of Grammer or of Logic to treat of i AR 
- Uungs ; it is enough to ſay that all that may r mn 
erviceab'e to the End of an Art belongs to it, wit In 
_ D of the Thing be particular toi ag 
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hy «Chile 6s It rts and Sciences that And oi 
| Now certainly it is ſerviceable to the End of L. pep 
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Ideas, and which the Mind has been accuſtomed Subſta 
unt 
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ee with them ſo ſtrictly, that the one is hardly ever 
. eived without the other; fo that the Idea of the 
ing excites the Idea of the Sound, and the Idea of 
Hund that of the Thing. 
We may ſay in general upon this Head, that Words 
. T diſtinct and articulate Sound:, which Men;have 
ade the Signs to expreſs what paſſes in their Mind. 
And as what paſſes there may be reduced to Con- 
tion, Judgment, Reaſoning and Diſpoſition, as 
have already ſaid, Words ferve to denote all thoſe 
„ cations; and for this End there have chiefly been 
rented three Sorts which are eſſential to them, to 
u Nouns, Pronouns, and Verbs, which ſerve the 
6 roſe of Nouns, but in a different Manner; and 
| is is what we muſt explain here at length. 


kt Of Nouns. 


The Objects of our Thoughts being, as we have 
ady ſaid, either Things, or Manners of Things, 
e Words de ſigned to ſignify either the Things or 
e Manners, are called Nouns. | 

Thoſe which fignify Things are called Nouns Sub- 
ntrve, as Earth, Sun. Thoſe which ſignify the 
ep ners, denoting at the ſame time the Subject to 
ic * * . agree, are called Nouns Aljective, as good, 
IM ſ', round. 


ether i And therefore, when by an Abſtraction of Mind, 


As, 


Remark 
1ts, and 


of diver 


Fo * e conceive theſe Manners without referring them to 
ny certain Subject, as they then ſubſiſt in the Mind 


== it were by themſelves, they are expreſſed by a dub- 
give Word, as Wiſdom, White nc ſs, Colour. 

that , And on the contrary, when what is of itſelf Sub- 

ance and Thing comes to be conceived with Rela- 


St Y on to ſome Subiect, the Words which ſignify it in 
* at manner become Adjectives, as humane, carnal ; 
1 taking from theſe Adjectives, formed from Nouns 

„ ſtance, their Relation, they are again made 


ne 
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new Subſtantives. Thus after having formed of 9 
Subſtintive Word Man the Adjective humane, we fin 
from the Adjective humane the Subſtantive Hun, 
7471. 

There are ſome Nouns which paſs for Subſtantirg 
in Grammar. which are really Adjectives; as Ki 
Philo ſopher, Phyſician, fince they denote a Manne: 


by no 
edy to 
uſe they 
ouns do 
d Pronc 
e Mind 
thoſe ſi. 


Being or Mode in a Subject. But the Reaſon viiſWno Inco! 
mey paſs for Subſtantives, is, that as they aper cccher. 
only to one ſingle Subject, that fingle Subject is ; 

ways underſtood without a Neceſſity of e:preſliy Of tl 
It. 

For the ſame Reaſon theſe Words, red, whit, 4:8 As Men 
are real Adjectives, becauſe the Relation is denote(Macetul te 
but the Reaſon why the Subſtantive to which theWſonoun e 
relate is not expreſſed, is, that is it a general Suben that 
tive, which includes all the Subjects of thoſe M forced 
and which in that Point is fingle in that Generalinovght p. 
Thus red is every red Thing, white every white Thir:W'e callec 
or, as they ſay iin Geometry, it is a red hig %. 
CUNGUE, And to 

Adjectives then have effentially two Signi ficati , and 
the one diſtinct, which is that of the Mode or Me inven 
ner; the other confuſed, which is that of the Sc. :/vd, 
But tho' the Signification of the Mode be more Mith th 
ſtinct, it is nevertheleſs indirect; and on the cont? fore a 
that of the Subiet, tho' confuſed, is direQ, 1 there 1: 
Word White, Candidum, ſignifies directly, but eit de 
fuſedly the Subject; and indircly, tho' diftiuc gs 15 the 
Whitene ſs, All Pro: 

n, tha 
Of PRoONOUN Ss. F ſand 
ter of 

The Uſe of Pronouns is to ſtand inſtead of Neue! tha 
and to give an Opportunity of avoiding he Rege = 
tion of them, which is tedious. But we are nt. erred 


imagine, tho' they ſtand inſtead of Nouns, that!!! ch nev. 
have entirely the ſame Effet upon the Mind. 
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by no Means true; on the contrary, they are a Re- 
edy to the Diſguſt taken at Repetition, only be— 
aſe they repreſent the Nouns in a confuſed manner. 
uns do in ſome ſort uncover Things to the Mind, 
d Proncuns offer them as if they were veiled, tho 


of the 
E f. L 


Hun . 


anti 


„ Kin We Mind ſtill perceives them to be the ſame Things 
nne: thoſe ſignified by Nouns. For which Reaſon there 
on udo lnconvenience in joining the Noun and Pronoun 
pen echer. Tu Phædria, Ecce go Joannes. 

t is 3 . 

Preſlir 0j the different Sorts of P RONOUNXNS, 


bite, Men perceiv d that it was often uſeleſs and un- 
lenctereful to name themſelves, they introduced the 
ch we noun of the firſt Perſon to ſtand in the ſtead of 
Subſen en that ſpeaks, Ego, J; and that they might not 
ſe Mole forced to name the Perſon they ſpoke to, they 


neralinWovght proper to denote him by a Word which they 
e Thin e called the Pronoun of the ſecond Perſon, thce, or 
as 1* b 


And to avoid repeating the Names of other Per- 
ps, and of other Things which they ſpeak of, they 
reinvented the Pronouns of the third Perſon, ile, 
„ lud, among which there are ſome which point 
with the Finger to the Thing ſpoken of, and which 
refote are called Demonſtrative, hic, ſte, this, that. 


cation 
or Mn 
e Sudeck 
more d 
contra't 


. lbeie is alſo one which is called Reciprocal, be- 

but e it denotes the Relation of a Thing to one ſelf, 
diſtn isis the Tronoun ſui, Ali, ſe ; Cato killed himſelf. 

All Pronouns, as we ſaid before, have this in com- 

n, that they denote confuſedly the Noun which 

y ſand f-r. But there is this of particu'ar in the 

uter of theſe Pronouns lud, hoc, when put abſo- 

»f Neue y, that is to ſay, without any Noun expreſſcd, 

de Regau whereas the other Genders Lic, hec, Ille, illa, may 

are not referred. and are generally referred to diſtinct Ideas, 

that th ch nevertheleſs they only denote confuſed!y, // 


ind. I. (vir au- 
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expirantem flammas, that is, illum Aj acem: Hic ego rarely, 
metas rerum, nec temf ora f onam, that is, Romanis ; Hie, qu 
Neuter on the contrary always refers to a general But 
confuſed Noun ; hoc erat in <otis, that is to ſay, thing e 
res, hoc negotium (rat in votis; hoc erat alma 22 the Sent 
Thus there is a double Confuſion in the Neu So in 
namely, that of the Pronoun, whoſe Signification Wo! Chri, 
always confuſed, and that of the Word negotinWition to 


Thing, which is alſo as general and as confuſed, Attribut 
nifies J 

Of /e PRoxoun RELATIVE. | The o 

Noun, a 


There is alſo another Pronoun which is called parent 
lative, qu, que, quod, who, which, ver, tha 

This Pronoun has ſomething in Common with is Occaſ 
other Pronouns, and ſomething of Proper. lo: Fo! 

What it has in Common is, that it is put inſteu five that 
the Noun, and excites a confuſed Idea of it. ea of 4 

What it has of Proper is, that the Propoſii nner w] 
wherein it ſtands may be reckon'd as a Part of Hi; . 
Subject, or of the Attribute of a Propoſition, , ar 
form one of thoſe added or incident Propoſiti ed, aj 
which we ſhall treat of more largely hereafter: C cular; 
who is good; the World, which is v1fible. the Quad 

I ſuppoſe here that the Reader underſtands We may 
Terms Subje& and Attribute of Propoſitions, tho WW'7fo/e th 
have not yet purpoſely explain d them, becauſe tn”. I. 
are ſo common that they are generally underſtocd Hend con 
thoſe who have not ſtudied Logic: Thoſe who WW" that we 
not underſtand them, need only have Recourſe to much: a, 


Chapter where we give the Senſe of them. . ufo 

We may hereby reſolve this Queſtion, What! 4% 50 fe 
preciſe Senſe of the Word that when it follows a Idea of * 
and ſeems to relate to nothing? John an ſwered, if "fe tha 
he was not the Chriſt, Pilate ſays, that he faulen v 
Grilt in Jeſus Chriſt. ; © May r 

There are ſome that would make it an Ade Article 


well as uod, which the Latins ſometimes, th un, tl. 
fl 
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rarely, uſe in the ſame denſe as our that ; non tibi ob- 
ici quod hominem ſpoliaſti, ſays Cicero. 
au But the Truth is, the Words that, quod, are no— 
ching elſe bur the Pronoun Relative, and do retain 
, the Senſe of it. | 
eu; So in this Propoſition, John anſwered that he was 
pol Chriſt, this that retains the Uſe of tying one Propo- 
Jition to another, to wit, he was not the Cbriſt, to the 
Attribute included in the Word anſwered, which ſig- 
qifies Fuit re ſyonde nt. 
Ihe other Uſe, which is to ſupply the Place of the 
Noun, and to refer to it, does indeed ſeem much leſs 
pparent here, which has made ſome learned Men 
rer, that this that was entirely deſtitute of it upon 
is Occaſion. Yet we may affirm that it retains this 
iſo: For upon ſaying that John anſwered, we con- 
we that he made an Anſwer, and it is to this confuſed 
ea of Anſwer that we are to refer this that. In like 
anner when Cicero ſays, Nen tibi aljicio quod hominem 
olrafſt ; the quod relates to the confuſed Idea of Thin 
jected, arifing from the Word objicio. And this Thing 
jelled, apprehended at firſt contuſedly, is afterwards 
cr: riculariz d by the incident Propoſition, conjoin'd 
the quod; Quod hominem * . 
nds Me may obſerve the ſame Thing in theſe Queſtions: 
tho W'f poſe that you will be wiſe ; I ſay that you are in the 
-xuſe g. This Term 7 ſay immediately makes us ap- 
erſtoca bend confuſedly a Thing ſaid; and it is to this Thin 
| | that we are to refer the that. I ſay that, which 
as much as to ſay, I ſay a Thing which is: So he that 
1 ſuppoſe, gives a confuſed Idea of Thing ſuf poſed. 
11 ſu/poſe means, I make a Sufpofition; and it is to 
> lea of Thing ſuppoſed that we muſt refer the that, 
tfofe that, which is as much as to ſay, I make a 
ion which is. 
Ve may reckon in the Number of Pronouns the 
& Article 6, 3, 72, when, inſtead of being before 
Noun, they are put afrer it. IC. ig 76 60pn ws 
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7 ved 9 HS aeyoy, ſays St. Luke, For this 1. xpreſs R 
the, repreſents to thc Mind the Body, apes in a Body 
tuſed manner. Ius it executes the Office of a Heid th 
noun, Pronoun 
Aud the only Difference there is between the Ae keep 
cle when employed to this Purpoſe and the Prong; to rep 
Relative, is, that tho the Article ſupplies the pd nor t 
of the Noun, yet it joins the Attribute which follon;10 only 
it to the Noun which precedes in the ſame Propchgentia! 
tion; but the Relative makes, together with the ſuW]ace of 
ſequent Attribute, a Propoſition apart, tho joined ive jo 
the firſt, 5 Jid>7av, quod datyr, that is to ſay, quod vm? b, 
datum. , Ju 
We may judge by this Uſe of the Article, that the Hubiect o 
is very little Solidity in the Remark which has be, that 
lately made by a Proteſtant Miniſter upon the Mam 2 
wherein thoſe Words of St. Lyke cught to be traillifſfh, Body 
ted. Becauſe in the Greek Text there is not a Irfh4nging 
noun Relative but an Article, this is my Boa diſtit 
given for you, and not which is given for you, Ts ure of at 
Uuay dj , and not 6 emp vaor Ndrw, he f nfus'd & 
tends that it is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to , means 
=o the Strength of this Article, to tranſlate ade but 
ext thus; This 1s my Body, my Body given for yi, Whre of N. 
the Body giren for you, and that it is no good Ito, we! 
tion to expreſs this Paſſage by theſe Words, This uit in ch 
Body which is given for you. un to do 


But this Pretence comes only from the Authors 
having dived thoroughly into the true Nature ef. 
Pronoun Relative, and of the Article. For it iss 
tain that as the Pronoun Relative %, , , 
ſupplying the place of the Noun, repreſents it 0! 
in a confuſed manner, ſo the Article 5, y, 76: C 
but confuſedly prolong the Noun to which ut retc! 


BETTE: 


ſo that this confuſed Repreſentation being prese Hat 

intended to avoid the diſtin Repetition of the nou 
Word, which is offenſive,, it is in ſome meaſure te printed ſor 
ſtroy the Purpoſe of the Article to trantlate i: H Wicept ſon 


N 7 
1. 


* 
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&xpreſs Repetition of the ſame Word, This is my Body, 
2 Body given for yon, the Article being put only to 
&vcid this Repetition; whereas in tranſlating by the 
Tronoun Relative, this is my Body which is given for you, 
&ve keep this eſſential Condition of the Article, which 
s to repreſent the Noun only in a confuſed manner, 
nd not to ſtrike the Mind twice with the ſame Image; 
nd only fail to obſerve another that may ſeem leſs 
ſential, which is, that the Article ſupplies the 
lace of the Noun in ſuch a manner, that the Ad, 
:Qive joined to it does not make a new Propoſition, 

m Vaan NIoperoy. Whereas the Relative %, 
114, quod, ſeparates a little more, and becomes the 
ubict of a new Propoſition, 6 vant Uus, Iifrar. 


1s 1 
A Cl 
a In: 


> Art 
[ON 
e Plan 
Follon 
ropel 
he fu; 
ined t 


quod | 


at the 


as beo that indeed neither of theſe two Tranſlations, - 
Manna his is my Body which is given for you; this is my Body, 
tranſl; Body given for you, is quite peifect, the one 
ta PrfEhan2ing the confus d Signification of the Article in- 


0ly, s a diſtinct Signification, contrary to the very Na- 


1s inMure of an Article; and the other, which retains that 
he !'W-nfus'd Signification, dividing into two Propoſitions, 
to i means of the Pronoun Relative, that which is 
late Vide but one by means of the Article. But if ue 


yo, 
Trarh 


Tas 1 


re of Neceſlity forced to make uſe of one of the 
wo, we have not therefore a Right to condemn the 
| in chuſing the Jaſt, as that Author took upon 
un to do by his Obſervation. 
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Of the VER B. 


Hat we have thus far ſaid of Nouns and Pro- 
Y nouns, we have borrow'd from a litrle Book 
te inted ſome time ago, intitled, A General Cram mar; 
it e cept ſome few Points which we have explain d in 


expe G a dit- 
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; proje 
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who uſes them affirms, but only that he conceive 
an Affirmation. 
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a different Manner; but as to what regard: rc V+ 


which he treats of in his 13th Chapter, we thy] 


4 
#. * 4 Wy 


ſions, tl 
mation 


no more than tranſcribe what that Author ſaye, e I. II 
cauſe I think it can receive no Addition. ſo that 

Men, fays he, had no lefs Occaſion to invent WA] I fay, F 
that might denote the Affirmative, which is the pris alone in 
cipal Manner of our Thought, than to invent tho of being 
that might denote the Objects of our Thoughts. lives, as 

And therein properly conſiſts what we call ch the great 
Verb, which is nothing elſe but a Word whoſe ds it M. 
Uſe is to fonify the Affirmation, that is to ſay, to ſu the gene 
that the Diſcourſe where that Word is uſed, is tl; Mannexin: 
Diſcourſe of a Man that not only conceives Thing, every La 
but that judges of them and affirms them; in wii Verb, v 


the Verb is diſtinguiſhed from ſome Nouns, wii II. T 


alſo fignify the Affirmation, as 1 firma Occaſior 


becauſe they ſignify it only inaſmuch as by a H chen alſc 


flection of the Mind it is become the Obicct of can entire 
Thought; and ſo thoſe Nouns do not denote that mo; b. 
but incl 
which is 


I have ſaid, that the principal Uſe of the Verb vive alway 
to ſignify the Affirmation, becauſe we ſhall ſhew proWingle V 
ſently that it is alſo employed to ſignify other M Words i: 
tions of our Soul, as to defire, to beg, to command, e Artri 
but this is done only by changing the Infection he firſt | 
the Mood; and therefore in all this Chapter we ſui ing, J 
conſider the Verb only according to its principal erence o 
nification, namely, that which it has in the Indicatingt NI. I 

According to this Idea, we may fay that the Vero Hime in 
itſelf ought to have no other Uſe but to denote tiingle W. 
Connection we make in our Mind between two Jene whom 
of a Propoſition. But only the Verb to be, whi-1 i! ime pre 
called a Verb Subſtantive, has remained in this d ceedec 
licity; and even this cannot properly be ſaid Ws in gene 
3 remained in it in any but the third Perſon WW The D 
the Preſent Tenſe is, and upon certain Occaſions. En 
erſons, 


as Men are naturally inclined to ſhorten their EN 
MR; on 
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ſions, they have almoſt every where joined to the Affir- 
mation other Significations in one and the ſame Word. 
I. They have joined to it thoſe of ſome Attribute; 
ſo that then two Words make a Propoſition, as when 
I fay, Pelrus vivit, Peter lives, becauſe the Word vivit 
alone includes both the Affirmation and the Attribute 
of being living, and fo it is the ſame thing to ſay Peter 
Lives, as to ſay Peter is living. From hence proceeded 


3 bt 


V Ic 
> pfir 
tho 


nme great Variety of Verbs in every Language; where- 
cines if Men had been contented with giving the Verb 
o ſber the general Signification of the Affirmation without 
is U annexing to it any particular Attribute, we ſhould in 
hing every Language have had Occaſion only for one ſingle 
wht Verb, which is that we call the Subſtantive, 


Which II. They have further joined to it, upon certain 
met Occaſions, the Subject of the Propoſition; Tſo that 
a h. chen alſo two Words, nay one ſingle Word, may make 
of cu an entire Propoſition: Two Words, as when I ſay, ſus 
that EH emo; becauſe ſum not only ſignifies the Affirmation, 
nceive 


which is the Subject of this Propoſition, and which 


erb ue always expreſs in our Tongue, I am a Man. One 
ew preſingle Word, as when I fay, vivo ſedeo, For theſe 
er Me Words include within themſelves the Affirmation and 


nde Attribute, as we have already ſaid; and being in 
on he firſt Perſon, they alſo include the Subject; / am 
we thli/1ing, I am fitting. From thence proceeds the dif- 
pal erence of Perſons which is generally in all Verbs. 

icatne III. They have likewiſe added a Relation to the 
V erb ol ime in reſpe& of which they affirm ; ſo thar one 
ore ingle Word, as cenaſii, fignifies that I affirm of him 
o Tee whom I ſpeak the Action of Supping, mot for the 
which lime preſent, but for the Time paſt; and from hence 
115 din roceeded the Variety of Time or Tenſes, which alſo 

ſaid i in general common to all Verbs. 
erſon The Diverſity of theſe Significations, annexed to 
ns. e and the ſame Word, is what has linder d many 
; Expo erſons, otherwiſe very learned, from finding out the 
ſion 2 true 


_ 


but includes the Signification of the Pronoun 6g, 
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true Nature of the Verb, becauſe they have not cor 
ſider d it according to what is eſſential to it, whichi; 
the Affirmation, but according to thoſe other Rel 
tions which are accidental] to it as a Verb. 

Thus Ar:ffotle, dwelling upon the third of tlie die 
nifications added to that which is eſſential to the 
Verb, defines it, Vox fgnificans cum tempore ; ally; 
winch fgnifics with Time. | 

Others, as particularly Byxtorf, having added the 
ſecond to the former, have defin'd it, Vox fl-xilis con 
beni ore & perſona ; a Mord which has divers Inſlexion 
with Time and Perſon. 

Others, reſting in the firſt of theſe added Signif- 
| cations, which is that of the Attribute, and having 
| conſider'd that the 7.ttribures which Men have joinc! 
to the Aﬀirmation in the ſame. Word are common 
1 Actions and Paſſions, have believed that the Flier 
of the Verb conſiſted in fgnif ing Actions or Poſſins, 
And laſtly, Julius Cefar Scaliger thought he had hit 
l upon a Myſtery in his Book of the Principles of the 
f Latin Tongue, when he ſays, that the Diviſion dt 
| Things in permanentes & fluentes, into what remain 
and what paſſes away, was the true Origin ef th 
Diſtinction between Nouns and Verbs; Nouns being 


4* 


| 
| 
| 


to ſignify what remains, and Verbs what paſſes away. 
But it is caſy to perceive that all theſe Definition 
| ate faiſe, and do not explain the true Nature of tz 


Verb, 

The manner in which the two firſt are conceived () 
plainly prove it; ſince they do not tell what rhe Ver 
ſigniſies, but on'y that which it ſignifies with, cu 
| tem ore, cum fer ſona. 

| {he two laſt are Mill worſe than the firſt : Pet 
they are guilty of the two greateſt Faults of a Det 
| 


—  1:441on, which is to agree neither with the whos 
| Thing defined, nor with the ſole Thing defined; . 
que emm, neque ſoli. 
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Verbs tl 
there is 


Ed es not 
Jas uit. 
Lo v 
IDefinitic 
ſiznicy u 
Preſent, 
Oreck. 

Pieve tha 
cia ly wi 
Nomina 
there wo 
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For there are Verbs which ſiguify neither the 
chi AT m3 aer the Piſlions, nor what paſſes away; as 
ele Me V, nie ſcit, jriget, alget, tepet, calet, aibet, wirct, 
ir”; NC 

e dig And chere are Words that are not Verbs, which ſin- 
> the Nnity Actions and Paſſions, and even Things whi h paſs 
Wri zun 1ccording to & aligers Definition. For it is cer— 

taim that the Participles arc rea! Nouns, and that ne— 
d the vertheleſs thoſe of Verbs Active do n» leſs fianity 
s (im Actions, and thoſe of the Paſlive Paſſions, than the 


iom Verbs themſelves from whence they are derived + and 
there is no manner of Reaſon to pretend that {cs 

znif- des not ſignify a thing which paſſes away, as well 

avim Ha; fluit. 

dine! To which we may add, in Anſwer to the two fiſt 

non'y Definitions of the Verb, that the Participles do alſo 

fence Hfigniey with Time, ſince there are Partixiples of the 


1515, reſent, of the Paſt, and of the Future, eſpecially in 
ad bit WGreck. And rhoſe who, not without Reaſon, be= 
x the ieve that a Vocative is a true ſecond Perſon, eſpe- 
on dt ly when it has a Termination different from the 
mails Nominative, will be convinced that on that Side 
f the here would only be a Difference of rhe more or of 
being the leſs between the Vocarive and the Verb. 

way. And thus the eſſential Reaſon why a Participle is 
111015 nor a Verb, is, that it does not ſignify tlie A/irma- 
of the gon; from whence ir proceeds thut it cannot make a 
Fropoſi: ion, which it is rhe Propriety of the Verb to 
ao, unleſs a Verb is added to it, that is to ſay, unlcſs 
Prhat was taken from ir to make the Verba Participic 


ved d 
e Ven 


1, auge reſtored to it. For why is Petrus vivit, Poter linng, 

N Propoſition, and Petrus vivens, Peter licins, no Pro- 
fuß dition, unleſs you add to it eft, Petrus e vivens, P. 
x Dei⸗ eis li ing? except it be becouſe the Affirm tion in- 
wWhoe r aded in vivit was taken away from it to make the 
d; 1 anticiple 419275, From whence it appears, that the 


p\ſirmation's being or not being in a Word, is what 
Mikes it a Verb or no Verb. 
G 3 Where- 
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Whereupon we may further obſerve by the wy Forast 


that the Infinitive, which is ve:y often a Noun, e Verb. 
le boire, le manger, is then different from the Parti; A 
ples, in that the Principles are Noun Adjectives, 20 define 
the Infinitive a Noun Subſtantive, made by Abi: em altcr' 
ion from that Adjeftive, in the ſame manner as f 
candidus is made candor, and from white comes Wi: Tips 


neſs. Thus rubet, the Verb, fignifiesis red, taking in: 
once the Affirmation and the Attribute: bens, th 
Participle, ſignifies barely red without the Affirmation 
and rubere, taken as a Noun, ſignifies Redneſs. It my 
therefore be laid down for certain, that if we only cop 
ſider what is eſſential to the Verb, its true and on) 
Definition is, Vox fenificans affirmal ionem; a Vin 
which fonifics Affirmation. For we can find no Wer 
deroting Affirmation that is not a Verb; nor any Vet 


mation 
We Verb, 
vo Affir 
Lat ſpex 
Fhether 1 
ſay, Pet 

ir mans 
udgment 


* * . — — ir 1 
that dees nor denote it at leaſt in the Indicative. Ani —_ 
it is indiſpuotable, that if one had been invented, 289 9 | 
for Inftance, which ſhould always denote the Affirms For A 

0 


tion, without any Difference either of Perſon or « 
Time, ſo that the Diverſity of Perſons ſhould be G& 
noted only by Nouns and Pronouns, and the Dive 
ſity of Time by Adverbs, it would have been a tn 
Verb. As in Effect, in the Propoſitions which thePh 
Joſophers ſay are of eternal Truth, ſuch as, God rs it 


udgment 
re negat 
hemſcl ve 
g denot 
nich in 


: "Oy gee . Wi; wh 
nite ; every Body is diriſble; the Whole is greater . wo . 
71 Parts; the Word is ſignifies only the bare Afr, ow of 


tion, without any relation ro Time; becauſe it is tn 
according to all the Lenſes, and without requiring esse 
Mind to fix upon any Diverſity of Perſon. | 

The Verb therefore, to conſider only what is cf! 
tial to it, is a Word which ſignifies Affirmation. A 
if we would inſert in the Definition of the Verd! 
principal Accident, we might define it thus; Vo / 
nificans affirmationem cum de fignatione per ſonæ, 11 Pter 
& tem/ oris; A Mord which fonifics Affirmation, u 

Aha . ] com 

Deſg nation of Per fon, Number and Time, Which pt 

. ome agr 
perly agrees with the Verb Subſtantive, 


What i 
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e w | For as to the other Verbs, inaſmuch as they differ from 
7 


un ene Affirmation with certain Attributes, they may 
TSS gefned after this manner; Vo fgnificans affirmatio= 


N 1 em alicij us atiriluii cum W e ci ſonæ; mn | 
„boris: A Word which denotes the Affirmation of . 
5 fro W tribute, with De fgnationof Per ſon, Number and Time. 
Wag An! we may obſerve by the way, that as the At- 
g 12 mation, as conceived, may alfo be the Attribute oE 
ns, ti de Verb, as in the Verb affirmo, this Verb ſignifies 
— Affirmations, whereof one regards the Perſon 
It ſpeaks, and the other the Perſon ſpoken of, 
ly coi hether it be of ourſelves, or of another. For when 
d = ſay, Petrus affirmat, affirmat is the ſame Thing as eff 
a Vl ſrmans; and then cf! denotes my Affirmation, or the 
Wor udement I make concerning Peter, and affirmans the 
y Vet firmation which I concerve and which I attribute to 
er. The Verb ncgo, on the contrary, for the ſame 
I, ad ſeaſon, contains an Affirmation and a Negation. 
firm For we muſt further obſerve, that tho' all our 
. udgments are not affirmative, but that ſome of them 
De cee negative, Verbs however do never ſignify of 
Dine hemſelves any Thing but Affirmations; Negations be- 
1 ig denoted only by Particles, non, ne, or by Nouns 
he Th ch include thoſe Particles, nullus, nemo, none, no- 
* ; which being Joined to Verbs, change the Affir- 
non into a Negation, No Man is immortal, Nullum 
75 3 u eff indivi ſble. 
ing aK N N 5 5 2K K r f. l cr & Kr r . ft d r K rr t K 
s eſſe CH A P.- HI, 
wy What a Propofition is, and of the four Sorts of 
* | p Propoſitions, 
„ A Frer having conceived Things by our Tdeas, we 
hs compare thoſe Ideas together, and finding that 
vr 


ome agree among themſelves, and that others diſa- 
7 G 4 | grce 


e Verb Subſtantive by the ſunction Men have made 
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gree, we unite or ſeparate them, which is calle! B&antive, 1 
judge or to deny, and in general to jg. ert fere 1 

his Judgment is alſo called a Propoftion, andi en there 
manifeſt that it muſt have two Terms; the one 11 Pibutes, 
whereof we affirm, or whereof we deny, which WS to ſay, 


called the Siet; and the other that which ve There a 
firm or deny, which is called Aitribute or fc and t 
11. ord, as 

And ir is not ſufficient that we conceive theſe HH Hpecially 
Terms; but the Mind muſt either unite or ſepa Wor the S 
them. And this Action of the Mind is denoted, Wcluded i 
we have already ſaid, by the Verb //, either by From w 
ſelf when we :ftirm, or with a negative Particle wiggle Wo 
we deny. Thus when I ſay, Cod 7s %, God i ond Pe 
Subicet of that Propoſition, and % is the AttribrMWready in 
of it, and the Word ig denotes the Action of deni, 2. 
Mind, which affirms, that is to ſay, which unites 1M By this 
two Ideas of Cod and of 7%, as agreeing one wirh th Negati 
other. If 1 ſay, Cod is not unjuſt, is being ſci erb, is \ 
with the Particle not, fignifies the Action which But the 
contrary to that of affirming, namely, that of dee from 
ing, whereby J look upon thoſe Ideas to be repuyrial, or 
Paint to each other, becauſe there is ſomething ie For the 
ded in the Idea of Ungufi, contrary to what is inch, are 
in the Idea of Cod. | . 

But tho' every Propoſition does neceſſarily ine And th 
theſe three Things, yet, as we ſaid in the foregcirding tc 
Chapter, it may conſiſt but of two Words, nay bu: Wiverſal < 
one. the Af 

For Men, in order to ſpeak more conciſely, hu An, 
made vaſt Numbers of Words which at once ſigi Or acco 
both the Affirmation, that is to ſay, that which ig, whi, 
nified by the Verb Subſtantive, and alſo a certains, % 
tribute which is affirmed. Such are all the Verbs equate \ 
general, except thoſe we call Subſtantives, as C04 From u 
7/ts, that is to ſay, rs exiſting J God loves Mankind, Hence in 
is to ſay, God is loving Mankind. And the Verb Wopoſicio 


ſtantii 
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entire, when it ſtands alone, as when I fay, think 3 
ercfere J am, ceaſes to be purely Subſtantive, becauſe 
zan ben there is joined to it the moſt general of all At- 
Fibutes, which is, a Being. For J am, is as much 
& to ſay, 1 am a Beine, I am a Thing. 
There are alſo other Occaſions upon which the Sub- 
kt and the Affirmation are both included in one 
Word, as in the firſt and ſecond Perſons of Verbs, 
Wpecially in Latin; as when I ſay, ſum Chriffranus : 
r the Subject of this Propoſition is go, which is 
ed, Nycluded in ſum. 
by i From whence ir appears, that in that Language, one 
e weile Word can make a Propoſition in the firſt and 
1 is cond Perſon of Verbs, which by their Nature do 
tribe ready include the Affirmation with the Attribute, 
of i $en7, vidi, vici, are three Propoſitions. 
tes H By this we ſee that every Propoſition is Affirmative 
71h tf Negative, and that that which is denoted by the 
ire erb, is what is affirmed or denied. 
hich But there is another difference in Propoſitions, ari- 


F dene from their Subject, which is, that they are Uni- 
e reßuß ral, or Particular, or Singular. 
give For the Terms, as we have already ſaid in the firſt 


nciucWrt, are either Singular, or Common and Univer- 
| a 

inc And the Univerſal Terms may be taken either ac- 

DregouWrding to their whole Extent, joining them to the 

y but verſal Signs expreſſed or underſtood, as omnis, all, 

the Affirmation; aullus, onc, for the Negation; 


y, bh n, no Man. 
e ſiguſ Or according to an indeterminate Part of their Ex- 


ch ist, which is when there is joined to them the Word 
tain s, ſore, as ſome Man, ſome Men, ot any other 
Verbs equate Word in any Language. | 

Cod From whence there happens a very notable Dit- 
1nd, ti Wence in Propoſitions. For when the Subject of a 
erb WWovoſition is a common Term which is taken in its 
ſtant | | 8 | full 
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full Extent, the Propoſition is called Univertai, e- 
ther it be affirmative, as, Every impious Man is a Fil 
or negative, as, Mo vicious Man 1s happy. 

And when the common Term is only taken accor{. 
ing to an indetermined Part of its Extent, being c. 
faned by the indetermined Word ſomce, the Propoſition 
is called particular, whether it affirms, as, So c17 
Men are Cowards; or whether it denies, as, Some for 
Alen are not unhappy. 

If the Subject of a Propoſition is ſingular, as when 
I fay, Louis XIII. took Rochelle, it is called Singular, 

But tho' this ſingular Propofirion be different From 
the Univerſal in that its Subject is not common, yetit 
ought much rather to be referred to that than to the 
Particular; becauſe its Subject, for that very Rcaſon 
becauſe it is ſingular, is neceſſarily taken in its whole 
Extent, which is the Eſſence of an univerſal Propeſ. 
tion, and which diftinguithes it from the Particul 
For it matters little to the Univerſality of a Propch 
tion, whether the Extent of its Subject be great or lit 
tle, provided that, be it which it will, it be take 
whole and entire. And for this Reaſon the ſingulz 
Propoſitions ſupply the Place of Univerſal ones i 
Augmentation. Thus all Propoſitions may be reduc 

to four Sorts, which are marked by theſe four Vowe' 
A, E, I, ©, for the Eaſe of the Memory. 


A. The Affirmative Univerſal, Every Vicious M. 
ig a Slave, 


E. The Negative Univerſal, as, No Vicious Mas: 


S Tr ha 
$ Quanta! 
ſitions. 
Andt 
or Nega 
Jooked 1 
And t 
differ as 
But A 
to the Q 
Propo 
Matter, 
can be 1 
ſince eve 
make of 
conform: 
to it. 
But b. 
true and 
think tru 
there are 
not ſo ev 
fon of t 
but whoſ, 
he Prop 
he forme 
Dable, \ 
nt may 
jon is tri 


happy. : ; | tote? 
I. The Affirmative Particular, as, Some Vicious M 
is rich. 


O. The Negative Particular, as, Some Vicions M. 


14 not rich. 


And for the better retaining them, they have be 1. 
included in this Diſtich: E j 
Aferit A, nrgat E, verum generaliter ambo, Pre 


oy —— — 


Aſſeru I, 1g O, ſed particulariter amb. 
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ic, It has alſo been uſual to call by the Name of 
%% © Quantity, the Univerſality or Particularity of Porpo- 
ſitions. 

ri. And to call by the Name of Quality the Affirmation 
or Negation, which depends on the Verb which is 
+. boked upon to be the Form of the Propoſition. 

And thus A and E agree as to the Quantity, and 
differ as to the Quality, as alſo do I and O. 

But A and I agree as to the Quality, and differ as 


C7 
fer 


when to the Quantity; as alſo do E and O. 

Jar, Propoſitions are again divided, according to their 
from Matter, into true and falſe. And it is apparent there 
yetir Nan be none but what muſt be either true or falſe; 
© the ſince every Propoſition denoting the Judgment we 
eaten nake of Things, it is true when that Judgment is 
whale conformable to Truth, and falſe when not conformable 
ropeli- Wi *® it. 


ich But becauſe we often want Light to find out the 
ropol- tue and the falſe; beſides the Propoſitions which we 
or lin chink true, and thoſe which we think certainly falſe, 
take here are ſome which ſeem true, but whoſe Truth is 
inge ot ſo evident as to leave us without any Apprehen- 
ones on of their being falſe; and others that ſeem falſe, 
re dual tut whoſe Falfity we do not think certain. Theſe are 
V od: Propoſitions which are called probable, whereof 
he former are more probable, and the latter leſs pro- 
Þable. We ſhall ſay ſomething in the 4th Part of 
at may make us judge with Certainty that a Propoſi- 
ion is true. 


9204 Mi 
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the Oppoſition between Propoſitions that have the 
fame Subject and the ſame Attribute. 


0 Mc 


1ave der 
E juft now ſaid, that there are four Sorts of 
Propoſitions, A, E, I, O; the Queſtion now 
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is, What Agreement or Diſagreement they ave wil hy; i conſe 
each orher, when of the ſame Subject and of th fan Wi nal, 1 
Actribure there are made divers ſorts of Propoſitions I Ir rhe 
This i what is called Oppoſition. F the och 

And ir is eaſy to ſee that this Oppoſition can be bu Wt, and » 
of three Sorts ; tho' one of the three is ſubdivide! Mhice there 
into two others. Tis 


For if they are oppos'd both in Quantity and n z. That 
Quality too, as A, O, and E, I, they are calle! the Cot 
Contradictory, as, Every Man is an Animal : Sin; Whore Man 
Man is not an Animal; No Man is free from u, lice may | 
Some Man is free from Sin. por to the 

If they differ in Quantity only, and agree in Qu Ne Negat 
lity, as A, I, and E, O, they are called Sabalten, Mine Man 

as, Every Man is an Animal ; Some Man is an Anima; the Pro 
No Man is free from Sin Same Man is not free from er. But 

If they differ in Quality and agree in Quantity, MontradiQ 
then they are called Contrary, or Subcontrary : Contra, Wp'ſe that 
when they are Univerſal, as, Every Man is an Anim, Hit no Ma 
No Man is an Animal. Ye certa 

Subcontrary, when they are Particular, as, me Subcor 
Aan is an Animal ; Some Man is not an Animal, 4. As tc 

And now if we view theſe oppoſite Propoſitions, ve the f 
to their Truth or Falſi:y, it is eaſy to judge; or if eve 

1. That the Contradictory are never either true | al: If n 
falſe together; but if one is true, the other is fall; that th 
and if one is falſe, the other is true. For if it is tue Partic. 
that every Man is an Animal, it cannot be true thut imply 
ſome Man is not an Animal; and if on the conta that b 
it is true that ſome Man is not an Animal, it is nt:]Wvu'ld alfc 
then true that every Man is an Animal. This is n the cor 
clear, that to go about to explain it further, w the ] 
only be to darken it. | | at ſome 

2, Cantraries can never be both true; but they my every 
be both falſe. They cannot be true, becauſe then te Unive. 
Contradictions alſo would be true. For if it is trular. Fo 
that every Man is an Animal, it is falfe that ſomWes not | 

at ſome 


Man is not an Animal, which is the Contradictog 
ä a * 
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enſc zuentiy fill more falſe that no Man is an 
Nia, which is the contrary. 

Bur the Fa'fiy of the one does not imply the Truth 
the other. Fur it may be falſe that all Men are 
dt, and yet not therefore be true that no Man is juſt, 
Ince there may be ſome juſt Men, tho' all be not 
Wis 

3. That Subcontraries, by a Rule directly oppoſite 
the Contraries, may both be true, as theſe two; 
Ine Man is ju: Some Man is not juſt; becauſe Ju- 
lice may be aſcribed to one Part of Mankind, and 
yt to the other; and therefore the Affirmation and 
e Negation do not regard the ſame Subject, ſince 
me Man is taken for one Part of Mankind in one 
the Propoſitions, and for another Part in the o- 
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„ Sin, cr. But they cannot be both falſe, becauſe then 
ntity, Wontradiftories would be both falſe. For if it were 
ra, e that ſome Man is juſt, it would then be true 


imal; 


Som 
. 


Ns, a 


itn) Man is juſt, which is the Contradictiory, and 
te certainly fo that ſome Man is not juſt, which is 
he Subcontrary. 

4. As to the Subalterns, it is not a real Oppoſition, 
nce the Particular is a Conſequence of the General. 
or if every Man is an Animal, ſome Man is an Ani» 
a: If no Man is an Ape, ſome Man is not an Ape. 
0 that the Truth of the Univerſal implies that of 
is tue Particular; but the Truth of the Particular does 
ie thut imply that of the Univerſal. For it does not fol- 
ont chat becauſe it is true that ſome Man is juſt, it 
is net ufd alſo be true, that every Man is juſt. And 
s is n the contrary, the Falſity of the Particular does 
wou.o8nDly the Falſity of the Un verſal. For if it is falſe 
at ſome Man is free from Sin, it is ſti'] more falſe 


ruc cl 


falſe; 


ey nue every Man is free from Sin. But the Falſity of 
nen bee Univerſi does not imply the Falſity of the Parti- 
is trular. For tho' it be falſe that every Man is juſt, it 
t ſonehes not therefore follow that it is a Fa'ſity to ſay 
11tor at ſome Man is juſt, From whence it appears, that 
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there are ſeveral Occaſions wherein theſe ſubail 


Propoſitions are both true, and others wherein thy + pre | 
they are both falſe. \\ 165 

I ſay nothing of the Reduction of oppoſite Pr Tho wh 
ſitions into one and the ſame Senſe, becauſe it is 7 * 
terly uſeleſs, and that the Rules given for it au, {He | 
the moſt part true on'y as to the Latin Tongue, "kia 
ed CODEC: C c. 0 OGL tec fe Ne) 

5 | 
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Of Simple and Compounded Propoſitions. That tha . 
are Simple ones which feem Compounded, and a obs 4 £8 4 
not fo, and which may be called Complex. Of thi 


ined to 
that are Complex in the Subjett, or in the Attribu:Mropoſirio1 


eſently, 

ons then 
hich hav 
t juſt co! 
hence it 
xpreſs th 
thyes, c 
ny who 0 


E have ſaid, that every Propoſition muſt hn 

at leaſt a Subject, and an Attribute; but it d 

not follow from thence that it can have but one d 
ject, and but one Attribute. Thofe therefore whis 
have but one Subject and one Attribute are cal: 
Simple, and thoſe which have more than one Subj 
or more than one Attribute are called Componnied, 


when I ſay, Goods and Evils, Life and Death, . + 
verty and Wealth, come from the Lord. This AM, rear 
bute of coming from the Lord, is affirmed not of HU eat. 
ſingle Subject, but cf ſeveral, namely, of the Con of valia! 
and Evils, &c. | „who v 

But before we explain theſe compounded Propel Ta An 
tions, it is neceſſary to obſerve that there are ſo... God i 
which appear to be ſo, and which yet are fim kant of 
For the Simplicity of a Propoſition arifes from re been 
Unity of the Subject and of the Attribute. N inviſib 
there are many Propoſitions which properly have e * 
one Subject and one Attribute, bur whoſe Subj lings th 
Attribute is a complex Term, which includes oth But ir 
Propoſitions that may be called Incident, which mil Kings 28 
only a Patt of the Subject or of the Attribute, bei wall af 


Joie 
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1d to it by the Pronoun Relative, who, which, 
ole Proptiety ts to unite ſeveral Propoſitions, fo that 
together they form but one. 

Thus when Jefus Chriſt ſays, He that doth the Will 
my Father which is in Heaven, ſhall enter into the Ring- 
; of Heaven ; the Subject of this Propoſition con- 


©& Wins two Propoſitions, ſince it includes two Verbs; 
Wo JS they are joined by that and which, they only 
Mie a Part of the Subjects; whereas, when I ſay, 
\ods and Evils come from the Lord, there are pro- 
y two Subſcts, becauſe I affirm equally of both, 
3 at they come from God. 
md And the Reaſon of this is, that the Propoſitions 
Med to others by that Pronoun Relative either are 
ibu ropoſitions but very imperfectly, as we ſhall thew 
eſently, or are not ſo much conſider d as Propoſt- 
it uns then made, as they are conſider'd as Propoſitions 
tit iich have been made before, and which we then do 
ne d t juſt conceive, as if they were ſimple Ideas. From 
w bende it proceeds that it is indifferent whether we 
e calk xpreſs thoſe incident Propoſitions by Nouns Ad- 
Subſet dives, or Participles without Verbs and without 
el; n who or which; or with Verbs and with who or 
ny ich. For it is the ſame Thing to ſay, God invifble 
1 Nt 


ath created the World ⁊iſble; or, God, who is invifble, 
ah created the World which is wvifible ; Alexander, the 
"ft valiant of all Rings, conquered Darius; or, Alexan- 
, who was the moſt caltant of all Kings, conquer d Da- 
. And in both, my chief Intent is not to affirm 
hat God is inviſible, or that Alcxander was the moſt 
Lint of all King; but ſuppoſing thoſe Things to 
18 been affirmed already, I affirm of God conceived 

inviſible, that he created the World viſible; and 


025 i f Alexander, conceived as the moſt valiant of all 
bj ungs, that he conquer'd Darius. 

es = But if 1 ſaid, Alexander was the moſt valiant of all 
ny Kungs, and the Conqueror of Darius; it is plain I ſhould 
5 ; qually affirm of Alexander, that he was the moſt va- 
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tant of all Kings, and that he was the Conquers, 
Darius: So that it is with good Reafon this laſ { 


A 
not kill 


4 | | killed wa 
of Propoſitions are called Compounded Propoſuio Hande to 
whereas the former may be called Complex ProMc.:1; a: 


We are to obſerve, that theſe Complex Prop 
tions may be of two Sorts ; for the Complexity, | 
we may ſo call it, may fall either upon the Mattei 
the Propoſition, that is to fay, upon the Subject, 
elſe upon the Attribute, or upon both, or upon: 
Form only, 

1. The Complexity falls upon the Subject wh 
the Subject is a Complex Term, as in this Propofitia 
Every Man that fears nothing is a King; Rex «ſi 4 
mui nihil, | 


er; wht 
ng thoſe 
inge the 
Part w 
we {hall 
Argum 
118. 
3. Somet 
and ur 
ms: as i 


| f < s the Pot 
Beatus ille qui frocul negotiis, the Off: 
Ut 7rifſca gens mortalium, = 

Paterna rura bobus exercet ſuis, le ego 4 
Solutus omni fenore, Carmen, 
| : Ut quan 
For the Verb eff is underſtood in this laſt Prop cC-al= 
tion, and beau is its Attribute, and all the reſti Ima, 2 
Subject, Jaltam | 
2. The Complexity falls upon the Attribute, Listora. 

the Attribute is a Complex Term, as, Piety is a C. 
that makes Men happy under the greateſi Adver fiir he thre 
2 dubject 
Sum frius eAEncas fama ſuper æthera not. ribute ; 
rb cano, 
But we muſt here particular'y obſerve, that a'l 1-MWTheſe a 
pPourions compounded of Verbs Active, and what tippoſirior 
govern, may be called Complex, and that they in to ſay, : 


manner contain two Propoſitions. If I ſay, for! 
ſtance, Brutrs killed a Tyrant, it means that Br . 
killed {mebody, and that this ſomebody was a 
rant. Whence it appears that this Propoſition m y 
contradicted wo ways, cither by ſaying, that F- 


| 
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not kill any Body, or by ſaying. that the Perſon 
killed was not a Tyrant: Which is of great Im- 
tance to obſerve, becauſe when theſe Sorts of Pro- 
ſitions are urged in Arguments, it is common to 
Je but one Part of them, and ro ſuypoſe the 
er; which often forces the Adverſiry, in order to 
ng thoſe Arguments into rhe m-| natural Form, to 
inge the Active into a Paſſive, io the Intent that 
Part which is proved wav be dircaly expreſſed, 
we ſhall obſerve more at length, when we treat of 
Arguments made up of theſe Complex Propoſt- 
51s. 

z. Sometimes the Complexity falls upon the Sub- 
and upon the Attribute too, both being complex 
ems; as in this Propoſition: The Great Men that 2 
rſs the Poor ſhall be puniſbed by Cod, who ts the Prot citor 


the Ofgreſſed. 


Verne 
laſt { 
tion 


Prop 


Propd 
Xity, | 
latter: 
ect. 
pon: 


Q whe 
oftt 191 


. 


Ile ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 
Carmen, & egreſſus ſyivis vicina coegt, 

Ut quamvis acido parerent arva colono 

Cratum ofus agricolis : At nunc horrentia Martis 
Ima, virumque can), Trejæ, qui frimus ab oris 
Jaham fato { rofugus Lavinaque vent 
Littor a, o—— 


Propel 
reſt th 


>, whe 
5 a Gy 
hai The three firſt Verſes, and half the fourth, make 
Subject of this Propoſition, and the reſt make the 
JP 'bute ; and the Affirmation is included in the 
4 rb cano. 

are are the three Manners according to which 
hat HMpoſitions may be comp'ex as to their Matter, that 
q 1 to ſay, as to their Subject and Attribute. 
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CC 27 * 
may be 

(CAP. VI. ſeen in th 

wand love 

Of the Nature of incident Propofitiens, which m _ 
a Part of Complex Propoſitions. the hs oy a 

dubſect te 


B UT before we ſpeak of thoſe Propoſitions H, gig. A7 
Complexity lights upon the Form, that is to He 
upon the Affirmation or Negation, there are ſeve 
important Remarks to be made upon the Natur 
incident Propoſitions, which make a Part of the$ 
ject or Attribute of thoſe that are complex as to t 
Matter. 

1. We have already ſhewed, that theſe inci 
Propoſitions are thoſe whoſe Subject is the Relx 
who, as, Men who were created to know and love (ind, 
Men wha are f ious: taking away the Term Men, 
reſt is an incident Propoſition. 

But it is neceſſary to remember what we fa 
the 7th Chapter of the firſt Parr, that the Addit 
of complex Terms are of two Sorts ; the one . 
may be called bare Explications, which is when 
Addition changes nothing in the Idea of the le 
becauſe what is added to it agrees with 1t gent 
and in its whole Extent, as in the firſt Example, 
who were created to know and love Col. "i 

The others which may be called Determinat 
becauſe what is added to a Term not agreeing 
that Term in its whole Extent, reſtrains and « 
mines its Signification, as in the ſecond FE: 
Men who are pious. According to this Diviſt! 
may ſay that there is an Explicative who, and 2 
terminative who. | | 

Now when the who is explicative, the Attribu 


the incident Propoſition is affirmed of the Sub 
V 


ſtitute the 
n are ion. 
ould be 
1: But w] 
we do nc 
Men in 

nd uniting 
ling there 
Charitable 

the Judgm 
nly that v 
is not 1 
fore we 

then exat 
Junction 
here are © 
plex, bei 
ch apart 1 
rs incider 
or whiche 
ther explic 
mple : The 
ſure s F 
thy a Ph, 
IN is, un 
ect; and 

ing two 11 
's the chic, 


—— 
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ich the who refers, tho' it be only incidentally with 
on to the total Propoſition, fo that the Subject 
may be ſubſtituted in the room of who, as may 
ſeen in the firſt Fxample: Min who were created to 
wand love Code Forwe might ſay, Menwere created 
knw and love Cod. 


2 Bur when the who is determinative, the Attribute 
the incident Propoſition is not properly affirmed of 
dubiect to which the who refers. For if after ha- 

$ Wh g ſaid, Men who are fious are charitable, we ſhould 

0 iWficuce the Word Men in the room o who, and ſay, 


n are fiors, the Propoſition would be falſe, becauſe 
ould be to affirm the Word pious or Men 44, 
n: But when we ſay, Men who are pions are charita- 
we do not affirm either of Men in general, or of 
Men in particular, that they are pious ; but the 
id uniting the Idea of pions with that of Man, and 
ting thereof a total Idea, judges that the Attribute 
Charitable agrees with that total Idea. And thus 
he Judgment expreſſed in the incident Propoſition, 
ly that whereby our Mind judges that the Idea of 
ris not incompatible with that of Man, and that 
fore we may conſider them as joined together, 
then examine What agrees to them according to 
junction. 

here are often Terms which are doubly and trebly 
plex, being compounded of ſeveral Parts, each of 
ch apart is comp'ex; ſo that there may be in it 
rs incident Propoſitions and of divers kinds, the 
or which of one being determinative, and that of 
ther explicative; which will better appear in this 


» fat 
dan 
ne w. 
when 
ne Te 


gene 


ple, / 


12n3tl 
ing 
nd de 
Era 
viſiel 
ind 2 


wes of the Body, which was taught by Epicurus, 7s 
thy a Philoſopher. The Attribute of this Propo- 
Mis, unworthy a Philoſopher, and all the reſt is its 
et; and thus the Subject is a complex Term, in- 
ing two incident Propoſitions: The firſt is, which 
' the chief Good in the Pleaſures of the Body; ths 
which 


tribu 
Subi 
1 


mple : The Doctrine which places the chief Good in the 


i 

. | 
| if 
9 
f 
= 
i || 
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which in this incident Propoſition is determinatir,.gWe comme 
for it deter:nines the Word Doctrine, which is gener! lar and « 


ie ſingle. 
I ay thi 
in the M 
s Louis > 
hich we 1 
its gene 
ſuinct and 
When t] 
tribute v 
are to | 
n Ud n 
us if I h 
MT comme 
t leave 
ng in gel 
Eficurus, is not determinative, but only explicitine It a Man 
From whence it proceeds, that the Subject where") 16 
this which relates, may be ſuſtituted in the 110m ud by 
the which, ſaying, the Doctrine which places the chief G4 ind than 
in the Pieaſurcs of the Bo ly w.45 tavght by Eßic uru. ble that 
2. The laſt Obſervation is, that to judge of e that ( 
ature of theſe Propofirions, and to know whe e he mu! 
the Pronoun Relative is determinative or exp Viece ol 
i: is often neceſſiry to have an Fye to the Senſex! th; as! 
Intention of him that ſpeaks, more than to the Laps 4 hun 
ter of the Expreſſion. | | | In like n 
For many times there are complex Terms wii ns of T 
ſeem incomplex, or leſs complex than really they? arine © 
becauſe Part of what they include in the Mind «i! ling dit 
Speaker is underſtood, and not expreſſed, acorn” of 
to what we ſaid in the 7th Chapter of the firlt it m 
where we ſhewed that there is nothing more freque ct and p 
in Men's Diſcourſe, than to denote fingular 11! the De 
by common Names; becauſe the Circumſt ce ef 
their Diſcourſe ſufficiently evince that they anne ef ſuch 


* 
* 


to be that which affirms that the chief Good of Mp 
13 in the Tleafures of the B-dy : Wherefore we cn 
not, without Ab ſurdity, ſubſti ute in the rhomef: 
W, the Word Doctrine, and ſay, Dottrinc lac 
chief Cin Pleaſurcs of the Body. The ſecordi 
cident Propoſition is, which was lavght by E, ic uri 
the Subject whereto this which rates, in the wh 
Complex Terin, the Dectrinc which places the chic 
in the Plraſures of the Body, which denotes a fingi: 
and individual Doctrine, capable of various A cilzn 
as of being maintained by various Perſons ; rh» ini 
ſe'f it be determin'd to be taken always in the fant 
Manner, at leaſt in this preciſe Point, accordingn 
which it is underſtood. And therefore, the wi 
the ſecond incident Propoſition, which was ag 


N 
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de common Idea which anſwers to that Word a ſin- 
Par and diſtinct Idea, which determines it to ſignify 
ie ſingle and only thing. 

I ſay this generally appears from the Circumſtances, 
in the Mouth of a Frencdl.man the Word King ſigni- 
Louis XIV. But here follows another Rule by 


Jatires 


Chen. 


cri 

2 ich we may judge when a common Term remains 
„e its general Idea, and when it is determined ty a 
ict and particular Idea, tho' not expreſſed. 
When there is a manifeſt Abſurdity in joining any 
ino abute with a Subject remaining in its general Idea, 
i are-to believe that he who advanced the Propoſi- 
„int did not leave that Subject in its general Idea. 
he uus if 1 hear a Man fay. Rex hoc miri impcravit; The 
rin ng commanded me ſo and fo; I may be aſſured he did 
r leave the Word King in its general Idea; for 
aue hne in general can give no particular Command. 
lice a Man told me, The Bruſſels Gazelte of the 14th of 
whee vary 1662, relating to the Aﬀairs of Paris is falſe ; 


* hould be aſſured he had ſomething more in his 
bief Gan than what was fignified by thoſe Terms, be- 
- 115, We that would not be enough to enable a Man to 
o of ee that Gazette to be true or falſe; and that there- 
hehe he muſt have conceived ſome diſtin and particu- 
Piece of News which he judged to be contrary to 
uh; as if that Gazette had ſaid, That the King had 
e a hundred Knights of the Order of the Ho'y Ghoſt, 

In like manner in the Judgment made of the Opi- 


dlicun 
Senſe u 


5 the le 


ms Wii ns of Philoſophers, when a Man ſays that the 
ther ine of ſuch a Philoſopher is fa ſe, without ex- 
ind «ft ling diſtinctiy what that Doctrine is; as, The 
occorli i'r” of Lucretins touching the Nature of the Soul is 
firſt g it muſt neceſſari y be, that he conceives a di- 


&ﬆ aud par-icalar Opinion under the general Word 
te DcQrine of ſuch a Philoſopher, becauſe the 
ny of falſe cannot appertain to a De ctrine as be- 
ot ſuch or ſuch an Author; but only as it is ſome 
one 
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one particular Opinion, contrary to Truth, An 
thus ſuch Propoſitions neceffarily refolve rhemſehy 
into theſe; Such an Of inion, which was 1avy)t | 
ſuch an Author, is falſe : The Opinion that our &. 
is formed of Aloms, which was tanght by Licreiu 
ts falſe. So that theſe Judgments always includety 
Afﬀirmations, even tho they be not diſtinctly expe 
ſed : the one Primary or Principal, which relates 
the Truth in itſelf, 212. that it is a great Em 
to believe that our Soul is compos'd of Atoms; th 
other Incident which relates only to a Pointe 
Hiſtory, namely, that this Error was taught by L 
cretius. | 


Ec 


. 


Of the Fulſity there may be in complex Terms, a 
in incident Propofttions. 


Hat we juſt now ſaid may help to reſolve! 

mous Queftion, namely, Whether Falliry | 

only in Propoſitions, and whether there is none int 
Ideas and in ſimple Terms? 

I ſpeak of Fa ſhood rather than of Truth, 
cauſe there is a Truth which is in Things with re 
tion to the Spirit of God, whether Men think 
them cr not; but there can be Falſehood in them 
ly with Relation to the Spirit of Man, or to ft 
other Spirit liable to Error, which falſely judges tit 
to be what they are nor. 

The Queſtion then is, Whether this Falſeh 
happens only in the Propoſitions and in the ju 
ments ? 

The uſual Anſwer is, No, which in one Senk 


true; but this hinders not but that there ma) 
al 


alfehooc 


erms; 
ftir mat i 
r ſuch l 
We th: 
1 partict 
ne whoſi 
clative | 
In the 
at there 
ie incide 
hich the 
Phil: ; 
nof Phi. 
A'txan 
But we 
hings : 
ſition d 
incipal! 
71 the So, 
tion oug} 
not th 
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AW: ehood, not in the ſingle Ideas, but in complex 
mW ens ; becauſe if there is any judgment, and any 
HW firmation either expreſs or virtual, there is room 
% : ſuch Falſehood. 

erh We ſhall conceive this more clearly if we conſider 
uderwWÞ) particular the two Sorts of complex Terms, the 
; exe whoſe Relative is Explicative, the other whoſe 
gates elative is Determinative. 

it Eu In the firſt fort of complex Term it is no Wonder 
ms; Mt there may be Falſehood, becauſe the Attribute of 
Point e incident Propoſition is aftirmed of the Subject to 
by Li hich the Relative refers; All æander, who is the Son 


Philip ; 1 affirm of A'exander, tho incidentally the 
nof 5 4. and conſequently there is Falſehood in it, 
A'exander be not the Son of Philip. 

But we are to remember two or three important 
hings: I. That the Falſehood of the incident Pro- 
ſition does not commonly hinder the Truth of the 
incipal Propoſition. For Example, Alexander, who 
a the Son of Philip, overcame the Fer fans; this Propo- 
tion ought to be reckon d true, even tho Alexander 
olve 2 not the Son of Philip, becauſe the Affirmation of 
alfiry Me principal Propoſition falls upon Alexander only, 
ne in Md what is incidentally joined to it, tho' falſe, does 


vt hinder but that it may be true, that Alexander 
ercame the Per fans. 


* 


ms, A 


ruth, M 


with ui Yet jif the Attribute of the principal Propoſition 
think ed relation with the incident Propoſition, as if I 
them id, Alexander the Son of Philip, was the Grand ſon of 
r to ſonfWEmintas, it would be then only that the Falſehood of 


dyes tee incident Propoſition would alſo carry along with 
the Falſehood of the principal Propoſition. 

2. The Titles uſually given to certain Dignities 
y be given to all that poſſeſs thoſe Dignities, al- 
0 what is ſignified by that Title does not in any 
iſe agree with them. Thus becauſe formerly the 
tle of Holy and A/ Holy was given to all Biſhops, 


the 


Falſehot 
the ju 


ne Senſe 
re may 
Fal 
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the Catholic Biſhops in the Conference of Cara 
made no Scruple to give that Name to the Dom 
Biſh-ps, Sant iſſimus Petilianus dixit, tho' they we 
well knew there could be no true Sanctity in aS, Mcn 
matical Biſhop. We alſo find, that St. Paul in Hertain t 
Aci gives the Title of B or Moft Excellent to Fifa) ſhood 
Governour of Juda, becauſe it was the Title uſu{Wolition 
given to thoſe Governours. We who rt 

Ihe Caſe is not the ſame when a Man is the ges w 
thor of the Title which he gives to another, and Heth 
he gives it him out of his own Head, not acer indeed 
to the Opinion of others, or the popular Error ; Neverthe 
then he may juſtly be charged with the Falſchoo! Whoſe Pro 
thoſe Propoſitions, Thus, when he ſays, Ar:i/fotle, f the a 
1s the Prince of Philoſophers, or fimp!y, the Prince if PiWubjet v 
lo ſophers, believed that the Nerves took their RiWgreeme! 
from the Heart, we could not reaſonably tell hin ir may r 
was falſe, becauſe Ariſ/otle is not the beſt of Philo theſe 
phers; for it is enough, that he therein fellow tafWOuUinds w 
common Opinion, tho falſe. But if he ſaid, Around 
ſendi,whois the greateſi of Philoſ. «peg {hat H mpatib 
is a Vacuum in Nature, we ſhould have good Cauſe i rinciple 
diſpute the Quality he appropriates to Caſſent, Went Proj 
to make him anſwerable for the Falſchood which vi} Nay u 
might aver to be in that incident Propoſition, ThyWroceed 1 
we may be accuſed of Falſehood towards one and e Idea 
ſame Pe:ſon, for giving him a Title which does ich whi 
belong to him, and not be accuſed of it for gi we t] 
him another which in Fact belongs to him leſs tla{ttribute 
the other: For Inſtance, Poje John XII. was neil Thus f 
Holy, nor Chaſte, nor Pious, as Baroniovs acknow eds linking 
and yet he that ſhould call him A Holy could not nee, it 
charged with Falſehood; and he that ſhou!d call Hul, wh 
A C':afie and NAA Pious, would be a very greatLyWpribly | 
tho' he did it only by incident Propoſitions, in landed $1 
ing, John XII. the moſt chaſie Pontiff, decreed ſi Wult nec 
Thing. 1 t could 


Thus 


jons, u! 
he other 
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uus much for the firſt Sort of Incident Propoſi- 
Donau ons, whoſe Relative Pronoun is explicative: As for 
1cy e others, whoſe Relative Pronoun is Determinative, 
2 Sis, Men who are pious, Kings who love their Profle, it is 
| in 1Mertain that generally they are not ſuſceptible of 
o F chood, becauſe the Attribute of the Incident Pro- 
: uſu{Wofition is not therein affirmed of the Subject to which 
he who relates. For if we ſay, for Inſtance, That the 


the ges who never do any thing for Favour or Intreaty, are 
and My Applanſe, we do not therefore ſay, that there 
ccordinMW indeed any Judge upon Earth that is ſo perfect. 
ror: {Nevertheleſs I am apt to think there is always in 
hoo! oſe Propoſitions a tacit and virtual Affirmation, nor 
otle, f the actual Agreement of the Attribure with the 


e biect whereto the who relates, but of the poſſible 
eit M ereement; and if a Man is miſtaken in this, I think 
I] him if may reaſonably be averred, that there is Falſhood 
Phi theſe incident Propoſitions; as if one ſaid, The 
Und, which are ſquare, are more ſolid than thoſe which 
MO round, the Idea of ſquare and of round being in- 
bat m mpatible with the Idea cf the Mind taken as the 


Cauſe nnciple of Thought, Jam of Opinion thoſe inci- 
„, ent Propoſitions are to be accounted falſe. 

vhich vo} Nay we may go ſo far as to ſay, that from thence 
1. ThyWWrocced moſt of our Errors. For having in our Mind 
> and e Idea of a Thing, we often join to it another Idca 
does ich which it is really incompatible, tho' by our Er- 


or eivinghyor we thought them compatible; which makes us 
leſs a ttmbute to that Idea what cannot agree with it. 

2s neus finding in ourſelves two Ideas, that of the 
edge iinking Subſtance, and that of Extended Sub- 
d notice, it often happens, that when we conſider cur 
call heul, which is the Thinking Subſtance, we impet- 
reat LyWWepribly mix witch it ſomething of the Idea of F:.- 
;, in ended Subſtance, as when we imagine that our Soul 


ed ſu 


1: 


wſt neceſſarily fill a Place as a Body dees, and that 
t could not exiſt if it were no here, which are 
Things 
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Things that only: ſuit the Body. And from heng 
procceds that impious Error of thoſe who believe the 
Soul. to be mortal. There is an excellent Diſcourſe cf 
St. Auſtin's upon this Subject, in the 10th Book d 
the Trinity, where he ſhews. that there is nothing 
ficr to be known. than the Nature of our Soul; by 
that what perplexes Men is this, that they. are not fa 
tisfied with what: they know of it without taking 
Pains. which his, that it is a Subſtance which thinks 
which wills, which doubts, which knows; but t 
what it is they join what it is not, endeavouring v 
imagine it under ſome of thoſe Phantoms under which 
they are uſed to conceive Corporeal Things. 

When on the other: hand we conſider rhe Body, 
we have much ado to help mixing with it ſomething 
of the Idea of the Thinking Subſtance, which make 
us ſay of heavy. Bodies, that. they would go to the 
Centre; of Plants, that they ſcc& ſuch: Nourithment 
as is proper for them; of the Criſis of a Diſtempe, 
that it is Nature ende avouring to diſcharge herſel! 
what is noxious to her, and of a thouſand other 
Things, eſpecially, in our Body, that Nature wor!d d 
this or that, tho' we are wellaſſured, we ourſe]ves dil 
not intend any ſuch thing, nor think of it in the leal, 
and that it is rjdiculous to imagine that there is in u 
ſame otherhing beſides. ourſelves, which know 
what. is proper or hurtful to us, which ſeeks the ons, 
and flies the other. 

I belicve ir is to this Mixture of incompatible Idea 
that we are alſo to attribute all the Murmurings Men 
make againſt God, For. it would be impeſſible to 


murmur againſt God, if we conceived him really ſu.t 
as he is, all powerful, all wiſe, all good. bu 
wicked Men conceiving him as all powerful, and u 
the abſolute.Maſtcr of the Univerſe, attribute to hin 
all the Misfortunes that happen to them; and indees 


ſo far they, are right: But becauſe, at the ſame uy 
the 


ey con 
patible 1 
bs if he v 
N vils the 


N29 


Pep. 
tion; 


which 


8 ſides 
is a 

omp'ex, 
Propoſ 
ropoſitic 
tion ex 
Mat the E 
ropolitic 
ing in 
e it mak 
ttribute 
it in an 

the ſa 
und. §e 
lich is e 
ot in U 
Ie other! 
It is the 
true; 0 
ts thle 
ſronomy 
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hey conceive him cruel and unjuſt, which is incom- 
batible with his. Goodneſs, they fly out againſt him, 
if he were in the wrong in inflicting upon them the 


lend 
e the 
le 


k of WW * 

es ö vils they endure. 

H 

un 5 2255519 PEO IFRS ANN WD IO 8 DFO ODEO He 
winks 


ut t9 
Ing t) 7 | 
wh pf Propoſitions Complex as to Affirmation or Nega- 
Bog, n; and of a Species of thoſe Sorts of Propoſttions 
ething which the Philoſophers call Modal. 


CHAP. VIII. 


makes 

o the 1 3 

ales 8 Eſides the Propoſitions whoſe Subject or Attribute 
emper is a complex Term, there are others which are 
{elf of omp'ex, becauſe there are in them incidentalTerms 


r Propoſitions, which relate only to the Form of the 


| other a 

011d d ropoſition, that is to fay, to the Affirmation or Ne- 
ves dit On expreſſed by the Verb; as if I ſay, I maintain” 
e leb. the Earth ia round; I maintain is only an incident 


poſition, which ought to make a Parr of ſome- 
ing in the principal Propoſition; and yet it is viſi- 
e it makes a Part neither of the Subject nor of the 
tribute; For it does not make the leaſt Alteration' 
it in any Reſpect; for it would be concei ved exactly 
the ſame manner, if 1 ſaid barely, the Earth is 
nd, So that this falls only upon the Affirmation, 


is in u 
know 
he one, 


C Ideas, 
12s Men 


ible r 

Ts © lch is expreſſed in two Manners; the one which is 

| © Bu oft in Uſe by the Verb ig, tbe Earth is round; and 
_—_ other more expreſſed by the Verb I maintain, 

—_ lt ia the ſame, when we ay, 1 deny, It is true, It is 

1 indeed; or when in a Propoſition we add what ſup- 


its the Truth of it; as when I ſay, The Reaſons of 
ronomy convinte us, that the Sun is much bigger than the 
1. 2 Ear th, 


ne time, 
the 
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Earth. Fer this firſt Part is only the Support of g 
Afficmation. 

Nevertheleſs it is of Moment to obſerve that ſone tal, 
of this kind of Propoſitions are ambiguous, and mn ed bx, 
be taken differently, according to the Defion of e "ſo 
Pronouncer ; as if I ſay, All the P lo ſoſ hers af 1 10 @firmed 
that heavy Things fall downwards of themſelues ; if ny le, and 


4 articul 


Deſign is to ſhew that heavy Things fall downwar; ve o 
-of themſelves, the firſt Part of this Propoſiticn i] ey * 
ſitions, 


be only incidental, and ſerve for nothing but to ſu- 
port the Affirmation of the laſt Part. But if on th ve de 
contrary. I mean only to relate that Opinion of the PLIAGE 
Philoſophers, tho'I do not myſelf approve ir, the er, 
the firſt Part will be the principal Propofition, and th; WP” Mo 
latter will be only a Part of the Attribute. For wh: 

] affirm will not be that heavy Things fall dw: 

wards of themſelves, but only that all the PHI of. 

phers aſſure us they do ſo. And it is eaſy to perccire 

that theſe two different Ways of taking this one P 

poſition do alter it in ſuch a manner, that they ar 4 
two different Propoſitions, and have two Meaning nd the 


entirely different, But generally it is no hard thing Y 3 oy 
to judge by what follows which of the two Senſcsve N; . 
are to underſtand it in. For if, for E:amp'e, at. this 5 


having made that Propoſition, I ſhould add, N 
Stones are heady, therefore they fall downwards of Ihen. 

_— ﬀ n . . - * . 7 A The 
ſelves; it would be plain I took it in the firſt Sen'e 


and that the firſt Part was only incidental : But it E The 
the contrary I concluded thus; Now hig ig an Error of 


and con ſcqueni l ĩt may happen that an Errer maybe ia I. Th 
by all the. Philoſophers ; it would viſibly appear ti y 
took it in the ſecond Senſe, that is to ſay, the fi y 7. a 
Part would be the principal Propoſition, and the i . 
cond would only be part of the Attribute. 

Of theſe Complex Propoſitions, wherein the Co I. 5 N 
plexity falls upon the Verb, and not upon the d hien oy 
zect nor upon the Attribute, the Philoſophers bp 

: na | 
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Particularly remarked thoſe which they have called 
Neal, becauſe tlie Affirmation or Negation is modi- 
ed by one of theſe four Modes, poſſtble, continent, 
Empoſſible, neceſſary. And becaufe each Mode may be 
firmed or denied, as. it 1s impoſſible, it is not im ofſt= 


F the 


ſome 
1 mn 


ff the 


e, and in either manner be joined with an affirma- 
ale, ive or negative Propoſition, the Earth is round, the 


wa Narth is not round, each Mode may have four Propo- 
n ions, and the four together ſixteen, which they 
o ſup dave denoted by theſe four Words: PURPIJRE 4, 
on the ILIACE, AMABIMUS, EDENTULI, whoſe whole 
of the Myſtery is this; each Syllable ſtands for one of the: 
„ then rar Modes: 


nd the 9 
r what The 18 poſſible. 2 
com The 2d roniimnocnt. KB 
11 010» Th e! 1 

| e 2d iur. 1 
erccire ; tor " 


The ꝗth neceſſary. 


ne Prc- 


hey an nd the Vowel in every Syll:ble, which is either A, 1 
this t E, or I, or V, ſhews whether the Mode gust ro | 
tlung 


de affirmed or denied, and whether the Propoſitions 


Ts ” 1 w = 
. 8 65 —ä —2 


ae i 

moe Which they call Diclum cught to be afurmed or denied, 

* f . 

h 75 1 this manner. 

E 

4 8 A. The Affirmation of the Mode, and the Afirmr- 
Sent, 


_ tion of the Propoſit ion. 
tu E. The Affirmation of the Mode, and the Nega- 
le tion of the Propoſition. 

ce 1. The Negation of the Mode, and the Afitma- 
1 that! . 7 P ſari 

be ff tion of the Propoſition. 

l L ; V. The Negation of the Mode, and the Nega- 
the! tion of the Propoſition. 


ne Cont 
the dub. 
ers hate 

** 


It would be loſs of Time to produce Examples, 
hich are eaſily found. We are only to obſerve that 
URPURE A anſwers to the A of incomplex Pre- 


H 3 p {ts 


* as — 
- 


* i . 4 © 
. l 1 _ © 
” * 
- as _— - —  - — 
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poſitions; #L14 CE tO E. AM 4 BIM US to | Ermatiol 
EDENTULI toV. and that fo if we would h., 


: . 11 or 7 
our Examples be exact, we muſt, after having pitch 11 in th 
upon a Subject, take tor Pur urca an Attribute which -11 with 
may be univerſally affirmed of it; for lace, et up0 


which may be univerſally denied of it; for Aud. ins: as 
mus, one which may be particularly affirmed of It J 
and for Edentuli, one which may be particular iy de 


nied of it, 1 
But whatever Attribute we take, it is always try bake a 
that all the four Propofitions of one and the m We en 
Words have only the ſame Senſe; ſo that one beinWhions : 
true, all the reſt are ſo too, 
1. 


O. 19; H E D e G90) 
GN Life a1 
Of the varsms Sorts of Compounded Propojition, 2, \ 


L 

W E have already ſaid, that Compounded Prop I 

ſitions are ſuch as have either a doub'e Sub 5 

or a double Attribute. Now there are two Sr A 
thereof; the one, where the Compoſition is exprels} 

marked, and the other where it is more conceale:ﬀ He tha 

and which the Logicians for that Reaſon call Ex NReſpe 

biles, i. c. which want Expoſition or Explanation. | lately Pa 
Thoſe of the firſt Sort may be reduced to | 

kinds, Copulatives and Disjunctives, Conditional a! 8 

Cauſal, Relative and Diſcretive. 7 

Of the Cop UL ATIvEsS. * 

: ; and in ge 
Copulatives are thoſe which include either ſever 

Subjects or ſeveral Attributes joined together by an 4 2. \ 


fir Mz 


2 
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$ tolMW:mation or negative Comunction. that is to ſay, by 
d hay! or - ither; for neither ſerves the ſame Purpoſe as 
Fitch in this kind of Propoſitions, fince xcither ſianities 
ich with a Negation which falls upon the Verb, and 
cc, onefhiot upon the Union of the two Words which it 
Ard eins; as if IH, That Know!edge and Wenlth do not 

of ui, a Man haf y, 1 unite Knowledge to Wealth, in 


Ty &Wfirming of both that they do not make a Man haps 
py; as much as if I ſaid, that Knowledge and Wealth 

ys nuke a Man vain, 

ce ſine We may diſtinguiſh three Sorts of cheſe Propoſi- 


$100S : 
1. When they have ſeveral Subiccts. 
e Ators C Vita in manibys Linguæ. 
Life and Death are in the Power of the Tongue. 
diem. 2. When they have feveral Attributes. 


Auream quiſquis mediocritatem 


Prope ns tutus caret ob ſoleti 
Luba Sordibus tecti, caret inridenda 


vo Son 
xpreſs) 
nceaied 
Exton 
tion. 
to 1 
20a] al 


R:gibus aula. 


He that loves Mediocrity, which is ſo valuable in 
ll ReſpeRs, lives neither in a dirty Cortage, nor in a 
lately Palace. 


erat infauſtis, metait ſccundis, 
Alleram ſortem, bene freſ aral um- 


A well formed Mind in bad Fortune hopes for gocd, 
** and in good Fortune fears the bad. 
r ſe 


y an A 3. When they have ſeveral Subjects, and ſeveral 
fro Attributes, 


H 4 Nog 


— 
1880 - o 
«S 2 £4 . 


| 
| 
| 
1 


q 
=_ 
| * 
4 l 
: 


— 
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Non domus & fundus, non ris acervus & avri, 


<Egroto Lomini deduxit corpore febres, That! 
Non animo cur as. 7 
Non h. 
Neither Houſes nor Lands, nor Heaps of Gold t Mee) 
Silver, can eicher expel a Fever from the Body if Þ 
him that poſſeſſes them, nor free his Mind fun 
Amiety and Uneaſineſs. 
5 The L 
The Truth of theſe Propoſi ions depends upon th: N ſuch as a 
Truth cf both the Parts. Thus, if I ſay, Faith zu _ 
good Life are neceſſary to Salvation, I fay true, be Friend 
cauſe both the one and the other are certainly nec. the 
ſary to it; but if I ſaid, good Life and Wealth ar 
neceſſary to Salvation, that Propoſition would be a 
falſe, tho good Life is neceſſary to it, becauſe Weath A W 
is not ſo. 4j 
The Propoſitions which are conſider'd as negatire wi 
and contradictory, in reſpect of the Copulatives a] 4, 


of all the other compounded Propoſitions, are not al 


thoſe in general that contain Negations, but or pe 


thoſe wherein the Negation falls upon the Cor-W..., A! 
junction, which happens ſeveral Ways, as by puttin; WW Men: 
the non at the Head of the Propoſition : Non cnn The f 
amas & dc ſeris, ſays St. .4»ſ/in, that is to ſay, you bout tl 
not to believe that you love your Friend if you «WM x: 
ſert him. Lad. 
For it is alſo in this Manner, that a Propoſfirien 
made contradictory to the Copulative, by expret.! i The 
denying the Conjunctions; as when we ſay, It can: 
be that a Thing ſhould be this and that at the ſa: 
ime, 


neceſſary 
to 2dmy 
Parily tri 
looked 
admit o 
ly true, 

ter goc 


That we cannot be in love and be wiſe. 
Amare & ſapere vix Deo conceditur, 


That 
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„ That Love and Majeſty do not ſuit with each other. 
Non bene conveniunt, nec in una ſede morantur 
Aajeſlas & Amor, 
lan ef | 
ody of 
| fn DisJuncrtives. 


The Disjunctives are of great Uſe, and theſe are” 
on the ¶ ſuch as admit of the disjunctive Conjunction, vel, or? 


th aul 
ne be. Friendſhip either finds Friends equal, or makes 
neceſ. them ſo. 


th zu 3 ond 5 
u'd be? Amicitia fares aut accißit, aut Facit. 
Neath W 
A Woman either loves or hates, there is no Me- 
VES ard A 1: Iz; * 71 * 
2 ut amat aut odit mulicr, mhil cfl tertium. 
It only 


Car He that lives in a perfect Solitude is either a Beaſt, 
er an Angel, (ſays Ariſtotle.) 


Puts Men act only upon Intereſt, or upon Fear. 

„ "WW [he Earth either turns about the Sun, or the Sun. 
dag: about the Earth.. | 
on de Every Action done upon Deliberation is good or 
—_ 

Iron 

2 The Truth of theſe Propoſitions depends upon the 
„n Peceſſaty Oppoſition of the Parts, which ought not 


to admit of a Medium. But as in order to be neceſ- 
Parily true they can admit of none at all, they may be 
looked upon as morally tiue, if only they do nor 
admit of any for the Generality. Thus it is abſolute- 
I true, that an Action done upon Deliberation is ci- 
mer gocd or bad, the Divines proving that not one in 
H. 5 Parti- 
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Particular is indifferent; but when it is said. t 
Men act only upon Intereſt or upon Fear, this in- 
abſolutely true, fince there are ſome that a& up, 
neither of thoſe Paſſions, but upon the Conſiqdetatiaa 
of their Duty: So that all the Truth which can be] 
that Propoſition is, that thoſe are the two Spriny 
which govern the Actions of moſt Men, 
Propoſitions conttadictory to the Disjunctives au 
thoſe wherein the Truth of the Disjunction is Genie! 
which ts done in Latin, as in all the other compoun! 
Propoſitions, by putting the Negation at the Hen) 
Non omnis attio off bonavel mala: And in our Languar, 


& is not truc, that every Allion is good or bad. 


ConNDITIONALS. 


The Conditionals are thoſe which have two Par; 
tied together by the Condition if; the firſt of which 
Parts, which is that where the Condition lies, is g. 
led the Antecedent, and the other the Conſequen: 
If the Soul is ſpiritual, (that is the Antecedent ) it is in. 
mortal, (that is the Conſequent.) 

This Conſequence is ſometimes mediate and ſome- 
times immediate: It is only mediate, when there 
nothing in the Terms of either Part that ties them t- 
gether; as if I ſay, 


If the Farth is without Motion, the Sun tur 
round. ; 


f God is juſt, the Wicked are puniſhed. 


Theſe Conſequences are very good; but they 20 
not immediate, becauſe the two Parts have no com- 
mon Term, and are ty'd together only by what we 
have in our Mind, and which is not expreſſed. Tht 
the Earth and Sun being continually in different i. 
ations with Reſpect to each other, it muſt neceſlan 

7 


4. Ot 
the 
ha 


IF all 
There 


| The? 
in the T 
Parts wi 
& other | 


onal, 


8 If th, 
b ſelute 
| God i 
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be, that iF one is without Motion, the other muſt 


4 thu 


̃ move. 
* |; When the Conſequence is immediate, it generally 
the muſt happen; g 
Fring : 1. Either that the two Parts have but one Sub- 
ject: 
ves In 


leich If Drath is a Paſſage to a happy Life, it is defrable.. 
pound 


Hen, Voor omitied to Feed the Poor, you killed them. 
guag, Si non paviſli occipiſti. 
2, Or that they have the ſame Attribute: 


IF all God's Tryals ought to be dear to ns, Diſtempers 
%% to be ſo. 
o Part | 
* whic . Or that the Attribute of the firſt Part be the 
is ol Subject of the ſecond : 


n If Patience be a Virtne, 

n. There are painful Virtues. 

| ſome” WP 4. Or laſtly, that the Subject of the firſt Part be 
hee the Attribute of the ſecond, which can never 
em i happen but when that ſecond Part is negative: 


IF all true Chriſtian live according to the Goſpel, 
n tum There are but Fer true Chriftians, 


Ihe Truth of theſe Propoſitions is looked for only- 
in the Truth of the Conſequence; for even tho both 
Parts were falſe, yet if the Conſequence from-one to 
bother be good, the Propolition, as far as it is Condi- 
A onal, is true; as, 

Wy 


at dim. F the Mil of the Creature is capable of hindering the 

ceſſariy MHH ute Will of God from being accmpliſhed, 

| God is not Omnipotent. | 
. The 


hey ar 
no con- 
hat we 


D 


1 
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The Propoſitions confider'd as negative and contr,. We m 
dictory to the conditional, are thoſe only wherein the poſitions 
Condition is denied; which is done in Latin by pur. 


ting a Negation at the Head 1 
| 1 

Non þ miſerum fortuna Sinonem Now 
Finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque im roba finget, It is 1 
that on 
But in our Tongue we expreſs the ContradiQtoric which al 
dy an Altho and a Negation: che othe 
If ye eat of the forbidden Fruit ye ſhall dye. Cauſe, a 
Atho' ye do cat of the forbidden Fruit, ye /hall not dy. 2 true, 
if one © 
Or elſe by, Ut is not true, "R a | 
g ; orn un 
It rs not true, that if ye eat of the forbidden Fu, falſe tha 
1 fall dhe. under tl 
| do tha 
Of the Cas VAI s. ries of 
Thing t. 


The Cauſals are thoſe which. contain two Propeſ. W quia l 
tions tyd together by a Word implying a Caufz 
qua, becauſe, or ut, to the Intent that. 


Wo be to the Rich, becauſe they have their Comfort u The] 
tdis World, | 


ir: 
Ill Men are raiſed high, to the Intent that their Fil, ih = 
be the greater. | * 
Tolluntur in altum, . 
Ut lap ſu graviore ruant. 
They can, becauſe they think they can. Mis 
c 
Poſſunt, quia poſſe videntur. = 
e 


Such a Prince was unfortunate, becauſe he was bon Relatio 


Vt 


under ſuch a Conſtellation. Nelatic 


tts 
n the 


put. 


wet, 


tories 


Mt ay, | 


o poſi- 


Cauſe, 


fort in 


err Fall 


— 


as bon i 
Vt 


75 
bx 
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We may alſo reckon in the Number of theſe Pro- 
poſitions thoſe which are called Reduplicatives. 


Man, as Man, is Reaſonable, 
Kings, as Kings, defend upon God only. 

It is neceſſary, for the Truth of theſe Propoſitions, 
that one of the Parts be the Cauſe of the other, 
which alſo makes it ne-eſſary that both the one and 
the other muſt be true; for what is falſe cannot be a 
Cauſe, and can have no Cauſe; but both Parts may 
be true, and yet the Cauſal be falſe, becauſe it is ſo 
if one of the Parts be not the Cauſe of the other. 
Thus a Prince may have been unfortunate, and alſo 
born under ſuch a Conſtellation ; and yet it may be 
falſe that he was unfortnnate, becauſe he was born 
under that Conſtellation. 

do that it is in this properly, that the Contradicto- 
ies of theſe Propoſitions conſiſt, that we deny one 
Thing to be the Cauſe of the other: Non ideo infæliæx, 
qua ſub hoc natus dere. 


The RELATIVES. 


The Relatives are thoſe which include ſome Com- 


fariſon and ſome Relation: 


Where the Treaſure is, there is the Heart al ſo. 
As a Man lives, ſo he dies. 


Tantis, quantum habeas. 


Thou art eſteemed in the World in Proportion ta 
thy Wealth. 


The Truth here depends upon the Juſtneſs of the 


tation ; and they are contradicted by denying the 
uon: 7 
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It is not true, that as a Man lives, ſo he dies, This 

It is not true, that a Man is eſteemed in the Ihr Ways: 

Proportion to his Wealth, Hap! 
57 

| {upp 

The Disc RETIVES. 1117 ö 

Diſcretives are thoſe wherein we make differs: Thus 1 
Judgments, denoting that Difference by the Parties e Dif 
fed, but; tamen, yet; or the like Words expreſſes ©; Mr. Ja f 
underſtood. N 

Fortuna Ofes auffere, non animum Foteſt. G3 

Fortune may take away Wealth, but not Virtue, 

Et mihi res, non me rebus ſubmiltere conor. 2 

F would ſet myſeif above Riches, not to be a Sar Here 
to them. Co 

be reduce 

Celum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. Ne,; 

Thoſe that croſs the Seas change only their Climate 
not their Diſpoſition. 

The Truth of this kind. of Propoſitions depends Exclut 
upon the Truth of both the Parts, and upon the &. Nees “. 
8 made between them. For tho both th: |"? Sub 

arts were true, a Propoſition of this ſort would bt: dees VV 
ridiculous, if there were no Oppoſition between them; e ine 
as if 1 ſhould ſay, quently 

Judas was a Thief, and yet he would not ſuffer Mary | what 
Magdalen to pour her Perfumes vgon JESCS CHRIST. FR. oth 

| Lis Own 

There may be ſeveral Contradictories of a Propol- N 
tion of this Sort; as if one iid, | 1 

Happineſs docs not de pendaꝶ on Me allh, but uon Ru-: That 
Edge. N Nie, ar 


14 
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This Propoſttion. might be contradicted all theſe 
rn Ways: 
oY Hat! incſs defends fon Wealth, and not vpon Know- 
l:agce 
7 ppine ſs Tepends neither uponWealth nor Knowledge, 
Happineſs defends ion Wealth and Knowledge. 


fteren Thus we ſee, that the Copulatives are contradictory 
tet Wet Diſcretives; for theſe two laſt Propoſitions are 


Copulative. 
Denn 
rue. EK. 

* Of Propoſitions compounded in the Senſe, 
a Lare Here are other compounded Propoſitions, whoſe 


1 Compoſition lies more concealed, and they may 
de reduced to theſe four Sorts: 1. Exclufocs: 2. Ex- 
runt, Nes; 3. Comf aratives; 4. Inceptives or Defitrves 


imate Of the Ex cTLUUSIVvES. 


Jepend Exclufive are thoſe which denote, that an Attribute 
the K. (Sees with a Subject, and that it agrees with that 
th the Nen Subject, which is all one as to denote that it 
auld e tees with no other From whence it follows that 
| them: Ney include two different Judgments, and conſe- 

'Wivently that they are compounded in the Senſe, This 
ks what is cxpreſſed by the Word only or alone, or 
"me other like it; as, God alone is to be beloved for 
Lis own Sake. | 


r Mary 
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ropoſi- i 
Deus ſolus fruendus, reliqua utenda, 

Kue - That is to ſay, we ought to love God for his own 
Bake, and other Things only for the Sake of God. 
Ra ; Es Quas 
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Quas dederis ſolas ſemper habebis opes, 


The only Riches that will always ſtay with thee, 
are thoſe which thou haſt generouſly given away, 


Nobilitas ſola cft atque unita virtus. 
Virtue is the only true Nobility. 
Hoc unum ſcio quod nihil ſcio; ſaid the Academiciaꝶ 


It is certain that there is nothing certain; an{ 
there is nothing but Obſcurity and Uncertainty i 
every Thing elſe. 


Lucan ſpeaking of the Druids, makes this (if. 
junctive Propoſition compounded of two Excluſive, 


Solis noſce deos, & cal; numina vobis, 
Aut ſolis nc ſcire datum eſt. 


Either you know the Gods, tho' to every Bay 
elſe they are unknown: 

Or elſe they are unknown to you only, tho' evey 
Body elſe knows them.. 


Theſe Propoſttions are contradicted in three Ma 
ners, For, 


1. It may be denied, that what is ſaid to age 
with one only Subject, does agree with it in al) 
wile, 

2. It may be affirmed, that this agrees with ſom! 
other thing, 

2.. Both the one and the other may be maintained. 


Thus againſt this Sentence, Virtus is tle only ini 
„ a 5 Fl 
N. bility, it may be aid; 
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1. That Virtue does not give N bilitv. 
2. That Birth as well as Virtue gives Nobility 
3. That Birth and not Virtue ives Nobi ay, 
h thee, 
Fo this Maxim of the Academiciins, That this is 
gertain that there is nothing certaun, Was contradicted 
differently by the Dogmatics and ly the Pyrrhoniſts. 
For the Dogmarics oppoſed it. by minnaining that it 
ess doubly falſe, becauſe there were ſeveral Things 
ici Nhat we know very certainly, and thar rhercfore it 
; an! {as not true that it was certain we knew nothing: 
inty n And che Pyrrhoniſts alſo ſaid i was falſ for a con- 
tary Reaſon, which was, that every thing was fo 
ncertain, that it was even uncertain whethea there 
vas nothing certain. 
Wherefore there is a Defect of judgment in what 
ran ſays of the Druids, becauſe there was no Ne— 
tcflity that the Druids alone ſhould be true in their 
Opinion relating to the Gods, cr that they alone 
Ihould be in Error: For as there might be various 
Errors touching the Nature of God, it might very 
ell be, that tho' the Druids had Thoughts relating 
p the Nature of God that were diffcrenr from thoſe 
ff other Nations, they might be no leſs miſtaken than 
ther Nations. | 
What is moſt remarkable here is, that often there 
We Propoſitions which are excluſive in the Senſe, 
#5 the Excluſion be not expreſfed : So this Verſe of 
Fil, where the Excluſion is expreſſed, 


lis dit. 
ultves, 


y Bod 


) every 


Cc Mar- 


o agret 
in an 


th ſoine 


Una ſalus victis nullam ſperare ſalutem, 
ained. {May be very well tr:nflated into cur Tongue fo as to 
hre the Excluſion underſtood : The Safcty of the Fan- 
ed is to expett none. 

# Nevertheleſs it is much more uſual in Latin than 
M French to have the Excluſions underſtood ; So that 
1. Ti: often 
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often there are Paſſages which cannot be tranſlates ;. 


their full Strength, without making excluſive Pros. At 
ſitions of them, tho' in Latin the Excluſion be n. 
expreſſed. WW The M 

Thus, 2 Cor. 10. 17. Qui gloriatur, in Domin- 2. 
ftw, ought to be tranitlated, He that gloricth, ls 
him glory in the Lord only. | 

Calat. 6. 7. Quæ ſeminaverit homo, hec © me No M 
Wharſoever a Man ſoweth, that only ſhall he reap. Nompares 

Ef he ſ. 4. 5. Unus Dominus, una fides, vm (+ 
ti na There is only one Lord, one Faith, 
Baptiſm. 

Matth. 5. 46. Si dilivitis eos qui vos diligunt, , We ht 
mercedem habebitis ? If ye love them only which lowlWſvn Imp 
you, what Reward will ye deſerve ? E cept 

Seneca in the Troas; Nullas habet ſpes, Trije, Mete For 
tales habet. If Troy has this Hope only, ſhe has noue; 
as if it were, / tantum tales habet. Theſe 

ner 

1. By 

2. Of the Ex c Ep fi Es. much 
2. By 

: lan wer 

The Exceptives are thoſe wherein we affirm a Th 2. By 
of a whole Subject, excepting only ſome of Fool, 
Infericrs of that Subject, to which we ſhew by {ca: 
exceptive Particle this Thing does not agree; wh We a 
manifeſtly includes two Judgments, and ſo maientive ] 


theſe Propcſitions compounded in the Senſe ; as H exp! 

fay, ery eaſy 

All the Seas of the ancient Philoſophcrs, exc*WMnd thu 
that of the Platonifſs, did not believe God to! 

incorporeal. Impe 
This means two Things: Firſt, That the anciel 

as beet 

ulive, 


Philoſophers believed God to be corporeal : Second 
ly, That the Platoniſts believed the contrary. 


avi 
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lated i : F 06 ' 
Pi Avarnvs mf cum moritur, nihil recte facit. 
be ns . . . 
| The Miſer can do no good Action, except dying. 
79 ler. 8 So : 
cth, 8 Et u, nemo, nf comjaratts, 


; WH No Man chinks elf wretched, but when ts 
reap, Nompares himſelf to thoſe that are more happy. 


nm le. 


th, cn Newso Lain mſi a fert ſo. 


t, „ Wa have no Misfortunes but what we owe to our 
uch lern Imprudence. 

E cept the Wiſe Men, ſaid the Stoics, all Men are 
Troja. 1 Fools. 
a8 nole; 


Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted in the ſame 
ner as the Excluſives, 


| 1. By maintaining, that the Stoics Wiſe Man was 
much a Fool as the reſt of Mankind. 
2. By maintainine, that others beſides that Wiſe 


lan were free from Folly. 


2. By pretending, that this Wiſe Man of theirs was 


of Fool, and other Men not fo. 

by ſcat 

; va We are to obſerve, that the Excluſive and the Ex- 
ſo maeentive Propoſitions are almoſt the very ſame Thing, 
; as il ax expreſſed a little differently; ſo that it always is 


let eaſy to change them teci procally into each other. 
nd thus we ſee this Exceptive of Terence, 


| Inperitus niff quod it ſe facit, nil rettum putat, 
> ancient 
Secono es been changed by Cornelius Gallus into this Ex- 

ulive, 
Hoc tantum ritlum quod fact tfſe ſ utat 
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164 UCOUILC: 0; im ; 
| But het 
her it is 
3 OO te ComPaARkaTtTlyvth he Poſiti 
ſembers 
N The Propoſitions wherein we make a Com pant are ob 
include two Judgments ; for it is one ro ſay thay 3 
Thing is ſo and ſo, and another to ſay that 1 * * 
or leſs fo than ſome othe: Thing; and therefore thi E 
ſort of Propoſitions are compounded in the Senſe 18 
* Wikes uſe 
Amicum ferdere, eft damnorum maximim, 0 Goo 
D ft 
To loſe a Friend is the greateſt of Loſſes, rength, 
| Bur alſo | 
en — Ridiculum acri _— 
Fortius ac melius magnas plerumque ſecat rei roud : 
„% ha 
Many times an agreeab'e Raillery makes a deepe is bett 
Impreſſion even in the moſt important Things, than han wit! 
better Arguments would do. | ts bette 
once 
Meliora ſunt vulncra amici, quam Fraudulenta (+ le Fo 
cula inimici. The R 
better 
The Wounds of a Friend are better than the G „ N. 
ceitful Kiſſes of an Enemy. ith leſs 
vil, bec 
Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted ſeveral ways, ® odneſs 
for Inflance, this Maxim of Epicrrus, Pain is the gre © 
eſt F all Evils, w f il, bee 
a „ was contradicted one way by tk. 
Stoies, and another by the Peripatetics; for the Fes. ping of 
parerics confeſſed that Pain was an Evil, but mait al has 
tained that Vice and the other Erregularitics of the "ich is 
Mind were much greater Evils: Whereas the Stois We { 
would not ſo much as acknowledge that Pain was ear of 
ny Evil at all, ſo far were they from confeſſing it to 32 
d peech, 


the greateſt of Evils. 


Bu 
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gut here we may handle a Queſtion, which is, Whe- 
her it is always requiſite that in theſe Propoſitions 
e Poſitive of the Comparative agree with both the 


S, ſembers of the Compariſon ? And if, for Inſtance, 
Wc are obliged to ſuppoſe that two Things are good, 
oy fore we can ſay that one is better than the o- 
that ier. 
15 me 1; ſeems at firſt that it ſhould be ſo; but we find 
"re thu tperwiſe in Practice; for we ſee the Scripture 
enſe. Nes uſe of the Word better not only in comparing 
» Goods together; Meier eſt ſapientia quam wires, 
my ' vir {rudens quam forits ; Wiſdom is better than 
rength, and the prudent Man than the ſtrong Man: 
; zut alſo in comparing a Good to an Evil; Melier cf 
liens arrogante ; A patient Man is better than a 
ud: Nay in comparing two Evils together; Me- 
ei. %% habitare cum draconc quam cum mulicre litigioſa; 
is better to dwell in the Houſe with a Dragon, 
deen with a ſcolding Woman. And in the Goſpel, 
S, than is better for a Man to be thrown into the Sca with a 
il one about his Neck, than to give Scandal to the leaſt 
the Faithful. 
ne The Reaſon of this Practice is, that a great Good 
better than a leſs, becauſe it contains more than a 
he 18 Now for the ſame Reaſon we may ſay, tho” 
me © With less Propriety, that a Good is better than an 
vil, becauſe what has any Goodneſs in it, has more 
1 dodneſs than what has none at all, And we may 
enen iſe ſay, that a leſs Evil is better than a greater 
; by e becauſe the Diminution cf the Evil being ſome- 
to Pe of a Good in Misfortunes, that which is leſs 
1 al has more of that fort of Goodneſs than that 
' c the Mich 15 Worſe. 
8 We ſhould therefore take care not to let the 
” *. ear of a Diſpute cany vs into impertinent Per- 
por 'exities, nor to Wwr-agle about theſe Forms of 
» 


peech, as a Donatiſt Grammarian named Cre ſconius 
did 


Bu 
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did in Writing againſt St. Auſtin; for that Saint hi. 


ring advanced, that the Catholics had more Rea of the 
to upbraid the Doratiſts with having diſavowed ih 
facred Books, than the Donatiſts had to upbraid th. When 1 
Catholics with Yavin:g ſo done, Traditionem nos vole, we m 
I robabilirs olgicimys ; Creſconius imagined he mig i ine wa; 
juſtly conclude from thoſe Words, that St. Ain 1. « An ; 
lowed that the Donariſts had ſome Reaſon to upbraifM;1. w 
rhe Catholics with it: Si enim vos frobabilivs, ſiſHHher Deſi 
he, nos cr20 frobabiliter ; nam gradus iſic quod an ey are ſe 
ofi 1m eſt auget, nox quod ante dictum cſi nt reba, t of th 
Br St. Auflin firſt confutes this idle Subtility by B. | 
amples drawn from Scripture, and among others H. Ye 


that Paſſage of the Epiſtle to the H:brews, wheres, 
Paul having ſaid, that the Earth which bears only 
Thorns is accurſt, and can expect nothing but the Fir, 
he adds, Confidimrns aulem de vobis, ſratres clariſin, 
meliora Non quia, ſays that Father, bona illa tra 
que ſufra dixerat, froferre ſcinas & lribulus, 0 
uſtionem mereri, ſed magis qria mala crant, 1 iili 
devitatis meliora eligerent & oftarent, hoc «| mil: 
tarlis bonis contraria ; And afterwards ſhews him, at 
ef the moſt celebrated Authors of his own Art, hoy 
falſe his Conſequence was, ſince Virgil might in the 
ſame manner be upbraided with having believed tix 
Violence of a Diſtemper to be a good Thing, co: 
when it is fo great as to enrage Men to tear their ovi 
Fleſh with their Teeth, becauſe he wiſhes better Fo: 
tune to good Men : 


Capti 
Care 
raritan, 
2, The 

Italy ab 
3. The 
n 1% m 


Theſe 1 
her of 1 
zus ther 
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ys had t 
e them 


Dii meliora iis, erroremque hoſtibus illum; 
Di ſciſſos nudis laniabant dentibus artus. 


Quomodo creo meliora piis, ſays that Father, 9! 
Lora eſſent iſis, ac non fotius magna mala qui die 
nu. lis lanmabant dentibus artus. 


nevert 


4.0 
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nt hs 

Reaſon, Of the INGEPTI VES DrSITIVES. 

ed the 

nd ti: When we ſay a Thing begins or ceaſes to be ſo or 
da, we make two * e one, of what that 
mige ing was before the Time we ſpeak of; the other, 

in what it is afrerwards ; and therefore theſe Propo- 

1pbralW@ions, whereof the one are called Inceptive, and the 


, lalWher Deſitive, are compounded in the Senſe ; and 
04 auer are fo alike, that it is better to make but one 
jb rt of them, and to handle them both together. 

by E. | 
ther 
here F. 
ars ong 


1. The Nut, after their Return from the Babylo- 
Captivity, began to lay afide their ancient Lelicrs 
Charatters, which are thoſe that we now call the 


he Fir waritan. 

arm >. The Latin Tongne ceaſed 10 be vulgarly ſpoken 
lla era Italy about 500 Years 920. 

10s, z. The Jews did not till the fifth Century after Chrift 


„o make ſe of Points to denote the Vowels. 


eſt mil: 

1m, oußz Tnheſe Propoſitions are contradicted according to 
Art, huber of the Relations to the two different Times. 
nt in the 


us there are ſome that contrad: this latter, by 
tending, tho' without Grounds, that the Jews al- 
ys had the Uſe of Points, at leaſt ſo far as to ſup- 
ethem in reading, and that they were kept in the 
mple ; and others contradict it, by pretending, 
the other hand, that the Uſe of Points is even © 
ter Date than the fifth Century, 


eved tht 
ng, ere 
heir cut 
etter Fa 


A General RERFPLECT ION. 


ho we have ſhewed, that theſe Excluſives, Ex- 
tes, Cc may be contrad. ed in ſeveral Manners, 
nevertheleſs true, that when we barely deny them 
with 
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without explaining ourſelves further, the Negatiy nfinin 
naturally falls upon the Excluſion. or Exception, , 


4 they arc 
Compariſon, or the Change denoted by the Worg; 4 * 
beginning and ceaſing. For which Reaſon if a My World 

"9 


believed that Eficrrvs did not place the chief Gy ANY 
l r ty, Or 
in the Pleaſutes of the Body, and that he were t;/ Thus 
that Ef icirus alone 2 the chief Good in thoſe Pia Wok 
ſures ; if he barely deny d it, without adding anythi es pro 
further, it would not be a full Declaration cf hy erſality 
Thoughts, becauſe from that bare Negation it ni, „e 
reaſonably be inferred, that he grants that E, ia cw 

did indeed place the chief Good in the Pleaſure; t p, 


the Body; but that he does not believe him to ha — 
been the only Philoſopher of that Opinion. nas | 
In like manner, if a Perſon that knew the Integinhk, 4... ., 
of a judge ſhould ask me, Whether he docs wt ji Theo 
Jeſtice flill? L could not barely anſwer No, becauſeriWe 1. p 
No would ſignify that he does nor fell ir ſtill: bu ned: 
the ſame time leave it for allowed that he fold it nM... +1, 
merly. hey wall 
And by this it appears that there are ſome Prop 71,1... 
tions, which it would be unjuſt to require a Man. Pro 


anſwer by a ſimple Yes or no; becauſe as they lh, ;; 2ſha; 
clude two Senſes, he could not make a dite A! 


3 ot IS man 
ſwer to them, unleſs he explain d himſelf particuuiſ /g 
5 P affirme 
upon both. equi 
. — m_ . —_ OO . 2 9 0 . * U nich 10 
5 IL EDI EI KG OE AY! vetred ut 
a : a. $0 
1 A b. xi n (off 
; w R p 6 nas c, Picta 
Obſervations to diſtingæiſb in ſome Propoſitions 9g 
preſſed after a leſs uſual manner, which i 
Subject and which is the Attribute, 
Fil: 
I is certainly a Fault in the common Lovie net! Atq 
accuſtom learners to diſtinguiſh the Nature Sul 


Propoſitions and Arguments any other Way than 


Lv 
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egatin e nfning them to the Order and Diſpoſition wherein 
_ cy ate formed in the Schools, which often is very 
rd iferent from that wherein they are formed in the 

a M wond, and in Books either of Eloquence or Mora- 
f God Jity, or any other Science, 


ere Thus they have hardly any other Idea of a Subject 
ſe Pi und of an Attribute, than that one is the firſt Term 
ny thine Propoſition, and the other the laſt ; and of Uni- 


n of ti erfality or Particularity, than that in the one there 


it 11S; nns or nullis, all or none, and inthe other aliques, 
E/ 1 we. 
aſures 


But this is by no means enough to keep them out 
f Frrors, and it requires Judgment to diſcern theſe 
hings in ſeveral Propoſitions, Let us begin with the 
vbiet and Attribute. 

The only and true Rule is to obſerve by the Senſe 
\ithe Period what is affirmed cf, and what is af- 
med: For the firſt is always the Subject, and the 
atter the Attribute, let them ſtand in what Order 
hey will. 

Thus there is nothing more common in Latin than 
uch Propoſitions as theſe : Twrpe oft obſoqui libidini ; 
ts a ſhameful thing to be a Slave to our Paſſiyns Where 

i; manifeſt by the Senſe that 1wpe, ſhameful, is what 
affirmed, and 1s conſequently the Atrribure ; and 
qui lilidini, to be a Slave to our Paſſions, is that 
hich is affirmed of, that is to ſay, that which is 
rerred to be ſhameful, and is conſequently the Sub- 
dt. So again in St. Pau, Eff quaſtus magnus /iclns 
wm ſuffcientia : the true Order of the Words Kauld 


„ Pictas cum ſufficientia g queſius mag nus. 


And in theſe Verſes: 


to hu 


Integr 
not | 
xcauſet} 
: but: 
Id It for 


> Propel 
a Man! 
s they u 
ire A! 
1rticula 


ſit ichs & 
hich is 


Flix qui fotuit rerum cognofecre can ſas. 
Atque metus omncs © 'nexerabile fatum 
Sulgcet {edibus firegitumque Acherontis avari. 


ovic not! 
Natur: 
ay tha! 


Lv 


1 Flix 
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Felix is the Attribute, and all the reſt the Subjes, 


. 0 Flatte 
W The Subject and Attribute are yet more difficult h ind 
| be found out in Complex Propoſitions ; and we la need 
L already ſeen, that it is ſometimes impoſſible to judge ae 
if which is the principal Propoſition, and which tie 
nm Brakes: k nd. ] 
wt incident, otherwiſe than by the Sequel of the Dil. Fs 
% courſe, and the Intention of the Author. Ee 
= But beſides what we have already ſaid, we 1 Vir 
ö , may 
x y the ( 
N further obſerve, that in theſe Complex Propoſitions Fry Car 
where the firſt Part is only the incident Propoſition, . Fags 
wo : iſms v. 
and the laſt the principal, as in the Major and Con- als 0 
cluſion of this Argument: 5 
LD 7 hink th 
Cod cemmanads vs to honour Kings. 
; 44 US ormable 
Louis XIV. is King: 
Therefore God commands vs to honour Louis XIV, DEI 
0 0 6 os 
We are often obliged to change the Verb Adin: 
into a Verb Paſhve, to diſcover the true Subjc& « 
this principal Propoſition, as in this very Example. 
For it is manifeſt that when I argue in this Manne, Of co: 
my principal Intention in the Major is to affirm lome- 
thing of Kings; from whence I may infer that veer is 
Loi I fay eu 
are to honour Levis XIV. and thus what I fay of uh. 
God's Command is properly no more than an incidem ee 2 R 
Propoſition, confirming this Affirmation, Xing, 0" eater C 
to be honoured; Reger ſrnt honorandi, From whence ti: 11 | 
follows, that the Word Kings is the Subje& f the M It "A 
jor, and Lows XIV. rhe Subjcct of the Concluſti une Ref 
tho' upon a ſuperficial View, each ſeems to be only: lace, an 
Part of the Attribute. nſible D 
The following alſo are Propoſitions very commaem whe 
in our Language; Ut is a Fully to hcarken 10 F ali via Pas 
It is Hail that Falls; It is a God that redemed vs. Non durſe, by 
the Senſe here too evinces us, that to place them "WF: + _ 
their natural Order. by putting the Subject before t!: ey have 


Attribute, we ſhould expreſs them thus; To hear 


a ere one ; 
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yet. , Flattercrs is a Folly ; That which falls is Hail; He that 
„ ſeemed us is God. And this is almoſt univerſal in all 
uit to ine Propoſitions which begin by it ig, and where at- 
e have Weerwards follows a which or a that, to have their At- 
) Jude Weribute at the Beginning, and their Subject at the 
ch tie end. It had been enough to have given Notice of 
e Dif t once; and all theſe N — are only to ſhew 
hat we are to judge of them by the Senſe, and not 
e mi che Order of the Words: Which is a very neceſ- 
ſitiom ſary Caution not to be miſtaken in believing Syllo- 
nen WWiims vicious „which in Effect are very perfect; be- 
I Cot Rauſe for want of diſcerning in Propoſitions, which is 
the Subject and which the Attribute, we are apt to 
hink them contrary to the Rules when they are con- 
ormable to them. 
MN 6roog930000:300500 0000333 
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xampbe: 

Mannen Of confuſed Subjects equivalent to two Sul jects. 

m 1ome- ; 

that BT is of Uſe to the better underſtanding the Nature 
ſay ot what is called the Syb-q-& in Prodoſitions, to add 


incident 
17s e 
hence i 
the Me- 
1clufion: 
Ye only! 


ere a Remark which hath been made in Works of 
rearer Conſequence than this, but which being ſer- 
cable to Logice, may alſo find a Place. 

It is, that when two or more Things which have 
me Reſemblance ſuccecd one another in the ſame 
ace, and chiefly when there docs not appear any 
nſible Difference in them, tho' Men may diſtinguiſh 
hem when they ſpeak metaphyſically; they neverthe- 
ls do not diſtinguiſh them in their ordinary Diſ- 
durſe, but uniting them under one common Idea, 
hich dees not ſhew their Difference, but only what 
ey have in common, they ſpeak of them as if they 
ere one and the ſame Thing, 


2 Thus 


comet 
v atterith 
. Nos 
them u 
cfore t. 
o hear 
: {| 
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Thus tho' we change our Air every Moment, ye 
we look upon the Air which ſurrounds vs to be x. 
ways the ſame ; and we ſay that from Col'it is grown 


ettaine 
thoſe t. 


Hot, as if it were the ſame ; whercas ofrentimes da ind of 
Air which we feel Cold is not the ſame with ha, 1 
which we feel Hot. | hat Ro? 
Again, this Water, ſay we, ſpeaking of a River, uns of } 
two Days ago rough and muddy, and now bell} recs t. 
is as clear as Chriſtal: Yet what we ſpeak of is vnenote t 
far from being the ſame Water. In idem flumen ligwn the cont 
deſcendimus, ſays Sencca, manet idem fluminis non em PE! 
4h, tran ſmi ſſa 4ſt. It is | 
We conſider and ſpeak of the Body of Animal: 1; 3 
does diſ 


if they were always the ſame ; tho we are nat aflure 
that at the end of a few Years they retain the ag 
Particle of the Matter whereof they at firſt conſiſ.. 
And we ſpeak of them as of one and the ſame B dz, 
not only without Reflection, but even when wee 
preſly turn our Thoughts to that Subiect. Þ 7+» 
uſual Phraſe of Speech allows vs to ſay, Ihe Dos 


teſtant N 
Propoſit 
ever hav 
cmmon 
were a E 
underſto 


this Animal ten Years ago conſiſted of certain RT Re 
Matter, and now it conſiſts of quite different Pr, -urnt te 
There ſeems to be a Contradiction in this wy Mi neith 
ſ>eaking ; for if the Parts are quite different, 1t 1-0! 75 (eaſt 
then the ſame Body, It is true; but yer Pero , 
ſpeak of it as of the ſame Body, And what mae ber A. 
theſe Propoſitions true, is, that the ſame Jerm 1+ tz taofe dif 
ken for different Subiects in this different Appz reby 
tion. 4 bur the 
Ages ſaid of the City cf Reme, that he f uiu of Cl 
of Brick, and left it of Marble. So too we ſry 0:1 ect, expr 
Town, of a Houſe, cf a Church, that it was TR 
ſtroyed at ſucha Time, and rebuilt at ſuch anette ty 
time. What then is this Nome, which is Brick 100 * certa 
Age, an! Marble in another? What are theſe To * in 
t ieſe Houſes, theſe Churches, which are deſtroyesi urch k 
one time, and rebuilt ar another? Was this Rom 8 of 
wwhich was of Brick the ſame Rome that is h.. — 


Maroc: 


nr, ye 
be 1. 


0 grun 
Ces that 
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Marble? No; but yet the Mind forms to itſelf a 
ettain confuſed Idea of Rome, to which it aſcribes 
hoſe two Qualitics of being of Brick at one time, 
ad of Marble at another. And when afterwards rt 
laws it into Propoſitions, and ſays, for Inſtance, 
nit Nome which was of Brick before Arvgrflns's Time,. 
vas of Marble when he died; the Word Nome which: 
ſeems to be no more than one Subiect, does indeed 
denote two that are really diſtin, tho' united under 
the confuſed Idea of Rome, which hinders the Mind 
rom perceiving the Diſtinction of thoſe Subiects. 

It is by means of this Diſtinction that the Author 


if the Book from whence we borrow d this Remark, 


does diſintangle the affected Perplexity which the Pro- 
teſtant Miniſters are mighty fond of obſerving in this 
Prodoſition, This 1s my Body, which no Mortal would: 
ever have obſerved, had he only follow d the Light of 
common Senfe* For as none would ever aver that it 
were a Propoſition very perplexed and very difficult ly 
underſtood, to ſay of a Church which ſhould be 
burnt and afterwards rebuilt; This Church was 
burnt ten Years ago, and has becn rebuilt a Year, 
H neither can it reaſonab y be averred, that there i: 
the leaſt Difficulty in underſtanding this Er polit. 
T'is whith is Breal at this Moment, is my HO in 
ider Alomeni. It is true, it is not the ſame this in 
thoſe different Moments, as the burnt Church and 
the rebuilt Church are not really the fame Church: 
But the Mind conceiving both the Bread and the Bo- 
dy of Chriſt under one common Idea o preſent Ob- 
ect, expreſſed by this, aſcribes to this Object, which 
in reality is double, and which is made one only by 
2 Unity of Confuſion, the Quality of being Bread in 
one certain Moment, and the Body of Chrift in ano- 
ther, in the ſame manner as having formed of this 
hurch burnt and this Church rebuilt, one commcn 
dea of Church, it give to this confuſed Ider tuo 
Attributes, which cannot agree with the ſame ub- 
«A, 3 I rom 
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From hence it follows, that there is no Difficuly 
in this Propofition, This is my Body, taken in the 
Senſe of the Catholics ; ſince it is only an Abridz. 
ment of this other Propoſition which is perfect 
clear; This which is Bread in this Moment, is my Bod; 
this other Moment; and that the Mind ſupplies all thy 
is not expreſſed. For, as we remarked at the End cf 
the firſt Book, when the demonſtrative Pronoun }, 
is uſed to denote any Thing that falls under theSenſs 
the Idea formed by the Pronoun being confuſed, th 
Mind adds to it clear and diſtinct Ideas from the 
Operations of the Senſes, by way of an incident Pr. 
poſition. Thus Chriſt pronouncing the Word tl, 
the Mind of the Apoſtles added to it, which is Brea: 
and as they conceived that it was Bread in that M. 
ment, they alſo made the Addition of that Tine 


is Bread in this freſent Moment. So again when he fail, 
that h was his Body, they conceived that this was hi 


Body, formed in their Mind this total Propoſition; 
This which is Bread in this Moment, is my Body in ti 
other Aemenut; and this Expreſſion being clear, U 
Abridgment of the Propoſition diminiſhing nothw 
of the Idea, is ſo roo. 

And as to the Difficulty propounded by the M 
niſters, that one and the ſame Thing cannot beBral 
and the Body of Chriſt too, as it regards the © 
rended Propoſition; This which is Bread in this Monin 
is my Body in this other Moment, as much as it d 
the abridged Propoſition, This is »'y Body: it is er 
dent, that it is no better than a Piece of Chicany 
and as frivolous as what might be alledged ag 
theſe Propoſitions ; This Church was burnt at fu 
a Time, and rebuilt at ſuch other Time; ai d that te 
are all to be diſtinguiſhed by this way of conceivii 
ſeveral diſtin& Subjects, under one and the fan 
Idea, which makes the fame Form be taken at ct 


Jl 
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And thus the Word this formed this Idea, This whit 


Body in that Moment. Thus the Expreſſion, this is m 
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Time for one Subject, and at another for another 
without any Perception in the Mind of this Paſſage 
from one Subject to another. 

For the reſt, we do not here pretend to decide 
that important Queſtion, How we are to underſtand 
theſe Words, This is my Body, whether in a figurative 
or real Senſe? For it is not enough to prove that 
à Propoſition can be taken in a certain Senſe; it 
is alſo neceſſary to prove, that ir ought to be taken 
in that Senſe. Bur as there are ſome Miniſters who, 
by the Principles of a very falſe Logic, do obſtinate- 
ly inſiſt, that the Words of Jeſus Chriſt cannot poſli= 
bly bear the Catholic Senſe, ir was not improper to 
new here compendiouſly, that the Catholic Senſe 
hath nothing in it but what is perſpicuous, reaſonable, 
and conformable to the Way of ſpeaking common to 
all Men. 
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0:ber Obſervaticns to diſcever whether Propoſitions 
are Univerſal or Particular, 


Roms Obſervations of the like Nature, and no lefs 


* . ſ . 
neceſſary, may be made concerning Univerſality 
and Particul:rity. 


I. OxsxxRvation We are to diſtinguiſh two 


Sorts of Univerſality ; the one which may be called 
Met1phyſical, and the other Moral. 


I call it a Meraphyſical Univerfality, when a Uni- 


rerſality is perfect and without Exception, as every 
Man is living, which admits of no Exception. 


And I call Moral Univerſality, that which does 


admit of ſore Exception; becauſe in Moral Things 


" 8 we 
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we are ſacisfied if Things are generally (>, f / gances 
mum, as what St, Paul approves and quotes : good; 


ö ſtretched 
Cretenſes ſemper mendagqes, male beſlie, ventres f underſto 


Or what the ſame Philoſopher ſays ; Omnia «vM I. © 


ſua ſunt querunt, non que Jeſu Chriſti. tions th 
verſal, t 

Or what Horace writes 3 commor 

looked u 

Omnibus hoc Vitium eft cantoribus, inter amicm as if I fe 
Ut nunquam inducant animum cantare r02ati, ¶ ſtion or 
Ing i uunquam de fiſt ant. it wou! 
there ha 

Or the common Sayings ; kon'd M 

lible tha 

That all Numen love to f rate: of Monſ 
That all young Peefle are inconſtant. the Ord 


That all old Men commend Times af. like ma 
Jounds 1 
make uſ 
ble Ob! 
Men, be 
directly 
derſtood 
ſtructior 
on accoi 
deaf Pe 
dumb. 


It ſuffices in all Propoſitions of this kind, thatr 
is ſo for the moſt Part; and on the other hand nv 
thing ought to be rigorouſly concluded upon ſuch 1 
Principle. 

For as theſe Propoſitions a e nat ſo genera] as t 
bear no Exceptions, ſuch a Concluſion may happer 
to be falſe. As it could not be concluded of ever 
Cretan in particular that he was a Lyar and an ei 
Beaſt, tho the Apoſile approves in general this Vert 
of one of their Poets; The Cretans are always Ly 


evil Beaſis, Gluttons ; becauſe ſome Perſons ct , 111. 
Iſland might not be guilty of rhe Vices which witMitions v 
common to the reft. e unde: 

Therefore the Moderation to be obſerved in ther 
Propoſitions, which are but morally univerſal, is, "iy, cf a 
the one hand, never to draw particular Inferen®MPar:icw); 
from them without great judgment: and, of 1 MAnim 1. 
other, not to rejc them for falſe, altho ſome I*fexery St 


{a> 
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lu. fances may be produced wherein they do not hold 
good; but to content ourſelves if we hear them 
ſttetched too far, with ſhewing they are not to be 
5 {1 MW underſtood in ſo ſtrict a Senſe. 


14 % Il. OBSERVATION. There are ſome Propoſt- 
tions that ought to be accounted metaphyſically uni- 
rerſal, tho' they may admit of Exceptions, when in 
common uſe thoſe extraordinary Exceptions are not 

WW looked upon to be comprized in the Univerſal le rms 
mich as if I fay, All Men have but two Arms; this Propo- 
all, Wiition ought to be accounted true in common uſe., And 

it wou ]d be mere cavilling to alledge againſt it, that 
there have been Monſters who have always been ree> 
kon'd Men, tho they had four Arms; becauſe it is vi- 
lible that in theſe general Propoſitions we do not ſpeak 
of Monſters, and that we only mean, that according to 
the Order of Nature Men have but two Arms. In 
fl, like manner we may ſay, that all Men make uſe of 

Wounds to expreſs their J houghts, bur that all do nor 

that tr Wmake uſe of Writing. And it would be no reaſona- 
ind nde Objcaion to inftance for the contrary in dumb 
ſuch Men, becauſe it ſufficiently appears, tho' it be not 

directly expreſſed, that this Propoſition is to be un- 
aha dertood only of thoſe who have no natural Ob- 
nap fe erdion to their making uſe of Sounds, either up- 

f ever Won account of their being unable to learn them, as 

an eic People, or of being unable to form them, as 

is Vet eumb. | N 

s Lyars 

of tha 


ch wear 


IN. .OpSERVATION. There are ſome Propo- 
tions which are Univerſal only becauſe they are to 
be underſtood de generibus ſngnlorum, and not de {n= 


in thot puts gencrum, as the Philoſophers ſpeak ; that is. ro 

|, is, , of all the Species of each Genns, and not of all the 

ference iParticulars of thoſe Species. Inhus we ſay, that all 

„of t!eWAnimals were ſaved in Noah s Ark, becauſe ſome of 

7 erery Species were ſaved. Chriſt ſays alſo of the 
ane | 


1 5 i hatte 
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Phariſees, that they paid the Tenth of all Herbs, 4. 
cinatus omne olus; not that they paid the Teh 
of all the Herbs in the World; but becauſe there 
was no Sorts of Herbs ſome whereof they did not 
pay the Tenth of. Thus St. Paul ſays, Sicut O cgi, 


any $] 
ſpeakir 
Apoſt'e 
live, lit 


omnibus per omnia placeto. That is to ſay, he frame) WW The! 
himſe f to the Humours of all Sorts of Men, Ju; W ly u 
Gentiles, Chriſtians, even tho' he did not ſtrive h The Fre 
plerfe his Perſecutors, who were ſo very numerous MW thc Fer 
And ſo again we ſay of a Man, that he has gone thy MW median 
all Offices, that is to ſay, thro' all Sorts of Offices, _ rs, 
others. 
IV. OBSERVATION. There are ſome Props. 
fictions which are Univerſal only becaufe the Sub V. 
ought to be taken as reſtrained by a part of the Atti- that th 
bute : I ſay by a part, for it would be ridicuious I theſe * 
think that it ſhould be reſtrained by the whole &. For, or 
tribute, as if one ſhould pretend that this Propoſi- i cially i 
tion is true, All Men are juſt, becauſe he would hare 
it underſtood in this Senſe. that all juſt Men are uf, For 
which would be impertinent. But when the Atti Phyftia 
bute is complex, and has two Parts, as in this Pre 
poſition all Men are juſt thro' the Grace of Fe ſus Chrif, The 
it may then with Reaſon be faid that the Term „ ere © 
is underſtood in the Subject, tho' it be not exprel ſition, 
ſed : becauſe it is evident all that is meant is th “ 
that all Men who are juſt are juſt only thro the Ci 7* 7a!) 
of Jeſus Chriſt, And thus this Propoſition is true i Vis © 
its full Strictneſs, tho' to conſider only what is ef at wi 
preſſed in the ſubje& it may ſeem falſe, there bei Jome uu 
fo many Men who are wciked and Sinners, and vi ”* wh 
conſequently have not been iuftified by the Grace 8 reſt, 
e hriſt. There are a great many Propoſitions i 
cripture which are to be taken in this Senſe, and The 
among others this Expreſſion of St. Paul; As all M >ubſtan 
died by Adam, ſo all Men live by Chriff. For it is ce _ 
tainthat infinite Numbers of Pagans, who died! pol 
their Infidelity, do not live by Chriſt, nor ſhall h Pe 1 
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any Share in the Life of Glory which St Paul is 
ſpeaking in this Paſſage So that the Meaning of the 
Apoſtle is, That as all that dye, dye by Adam ; ſo all that 
ive, live by Chriſt. 


There are alſo many Propoſitions which are mo- 


| ly univerſal only in this manner, as when we ſay, 


The French are good Soldiers : the Dutch are good Sailors; 
the F'emeſh are good Painters ; the Italians are good Co= 
medians ; we mean, that the French who are Sol- 
diers, are generally good Soldiers, and fo of the 
others. 


V. OBsSERvaTION. We are not to imagine 
that there is no other Mark of Particularity beſides 
theſe Words, quidam, aliquis, ſome, and the like 
For, on the contrary, theſe are very rarely uſed, eſpe- 
cially in our (the French) Language. 


For very frequently we put there are ; as, there are 
Fhyftians who maintain; and this in two Mauners, 


The Firſt is, only by puting immediately after 
there arc an Adicctive for the Attribute of the Propo- 
lition, and a Subſtantive for the Subject; as, there 
arewhole ſor Diſlem ers; there are fatal Pleaſures; there 
are falſe Friends: there is a Generous Humility , there are 
Vi'es concealed un der the Cloak of Virtue. Thus it is 
that we expreſs in cur Language what is expreſſed by 
ſome in the Sty'e of the Schools ; Some Diſtemprrs 
” whole ſome; ſume Humility is Generous, So of the 
reſt, 


The ſecond Manner is to join the Adjective to the 
dubſtantive by a which e there are Fears which are rea- 
vg” But this which does nor hinder bur that theſe 

top ſitions may be ſinple in the Senſe, tho com- 
plex in the Expreſlion; for it is all one as if we 

. n 0 9 Mar. 
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Umply ſaid, ſome Fears are rea ſonable. The following 
orms of Speech are yet more common than the fr. 

mer; There are Men that love only themſelves © There ar 

Chriſtians that are unworthy of the Appellation. 


hich tl 
erlal or 
jeant W 
Diſcourli 


enſes? 
The like Turn is ſometimes uſed in Latin. Haan Wiropoſiti 
3 ; 5 picked 
unt qutbns in Satyra videor nimis acer & ulira, Wieourſe © 


Legem tendere opus, Conſi 


it ought 
Which is all one as if he had ſaid, laty, and 
find 


Quidam exiſtimant me nimis acrem eſſe in Satyra, end yet: 
| | m, th: 
There are ſome that think me too ſharp in Satyr, Rien Te 


Lccounte 
hus in 
bs a part 
ne. 

Men me 
alſe, w] 
hey are 
ne ſatisf 


So alſo inScripture ; Eff qui nequiter fe humiliat; 
There are ſome that humb e themſelves wicked!y, 

Omnis, all, with a Negation, does alſo make a pars 
ticular Propoſition, with this difference, that in Latin 
the Negation precedes omnis, and in our Tongue fe- 
lows all: Non omnis qui dicit mihi, Domine, Domine, 
zntrabit in regnum cælorum: All that ſay to me Lord, 


Lord, ſhall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven For w 
Non omne feccatum eſt crimen © Every Sin is not 2 ſore wi 
Crime. entlem; 
Vet in the Hebrew, non omnis is often put for ] ]. 
as in the Pſalms; Non fuſtificabitur in . 11 Whoſe P. 
omnis vivers: In thy Sight ſhall no Man living Hunted 
juſtifi-d. This happens, becauſe then the Negation {Wontinge 
falls only upon the Verb, and not upon omni. Now it 
5 thoſe 

VI. OsSFERVATION. The preceding are O. 
ſervations of very good uſe when there is a Tema 
Univerſality; as ail, none, &c. But when there uakers 
none nor cven one of Praticuiarity, as when 1 ay, W'iatfoe 
Mon 's'roaſonable, Man is juſt; it is a famous Queſtion Wire take! 
among the Philoſopliers, whether theſe Propoittions Went wr; 


which 
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hich they call indefinite, ought to be reckon'd Uni- 
etſal or Particular, which is to be underſtood as 
icant when they are not follow'd by any Sequel of 
Diſcourſe that may determine them to either of thoſe 
enſes? For it is indiſputable that the Senſe of a 
Propoſition, when it is any ways ambiguous, is to be 
picked out of what goes along with it in the Diſ- 


V ing 
le fer. 
ere are 


Jorare, 


tra, courſe of him that vſes it. 

Conſidering it then in itſelf, moſt Philoſophers ſay 
it ought to be accounted univerſal in a Matter neceſ- 
ſary, and particular in a Matter contingent. 

[| find this Maxim approved by very learned Men, 

ra. Mad yet it is very falſe; and on the contrary we af- 
fm, that when any Quality is attributed to 2 com- 
tyr, Pon Term, the indefinite Propoſitions ought to be 
counted univerſal in any Matter whatſoever. And 
iat: thus in a Matter contingent it is not to be conſider d 
d'y, Ws a particular Propoſition, but as a falſe univerſal 
a pare ene. And this is the natural judgment which all 
| Latin ien make of theſe Propoſitions, rejecting them as 
ue fol» ie, when they are nor generally true, at leaſt when 
Yomine, Ney are not of a moral Generality with which Men 
> Lord, Nie ſatisfied in ordinary Diſcourſe, Ly 
jeaven WW For who could endure to hear it ſaid, That Bears 
is not 2 Ne white; that Men are black ;. that the Pariſians are 
rntlemen, that the Polonians are Socinians : the Englith 
ner,? And yet, according to the Diſtinction of 
(ty tv boſe Philoſophers, theſe Propoſitions are to be ac- 
ring be gonted very true, ſince being indefinite in a Matter 
egation {Weontingent, they ought tu be taken for particular, 
. Now it is very true that there are ſome Bears white, 
5 thoſe of Nova Zembla ; ſome Men black, as the 
re Ol -</b10/1ans ; ſome Pariſans Gentlemen; fome Polo— 
Terim that are Sociuians, ſome Fnz/;/hmen that are 
there i Quakers, It is therefore evident that in any Matter 
1 1 ay, soever the indefinite Propoſitions of this kind 
ucſion We taken for univerſal; but that in a Matter contin» 
1131008, Went we ate ſatisficd with a moral Univerſaluy. 
Which . 5 | Thus 
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Thus it is very proper to ſay, The French are vai lar. b 
the Tralians ſr ſfricrons + the Germans big ; the Orie wat Aion v 
vol ions: tho this be not true of every paris as 1c 
Man; becauſe we are ſatis fied if it be true for the n that t 
art. 

d There is then another Diſtinction upon this cu. " 14 
jet much more reaſonable, which is that theſe in * took 
finite Propoſitions are univerſal in Matter of D dine ttributi 
when we ſay, Te Angels have no Body; and are py wing | 
ticular on'y in Matters of Fact and Hiſtory, as whe onquer 
it is ſaid in the Goſpel, A/ tee flett-ntes coronam | here wa 
inis, impofurrunt capilt ij us: it is plain this ist ther. 

underſtood only of ſome Soldiers, and nor of al & iry w! 
diers. The Reaſon whereof is, that in Matter ik 6;ons 
ſingular Actions, eſpecially when they are den them 
min d to a certain Time, they uſually agree in aich ! 
mon Term only upon Account of ſome ParticulWont of 


whoſe diſtin Idea is in the Mind of rhoſe wi 
make ſuch Propoſitions: S) that in the ſtrict Seal 
theſe Propoſitions are rather ſingular than particu 
as may be judged by what has been ſaid of Term 
complex in the Senſe, firſt Part, chap. 7. and in u 
Part, chap. 6. 


and. 


A thoſe 


VII. OBsERVATION. The Names of B 


of Community, of Pele, being taken collective. E 
they uſually are, for the whole Body, the wh 1 
Community, the whole People, do not tender Now w 
Propoſition wherein they ſtand properly univcreome te 
and much leſs particular, bur ſingular. As wi" Which i 
ſay, The Romans o excame the Carthayinians : ich 
netians are at War with the Turks: the Tu ge of [1Wimes 1 
@ Place condemned a Criminal; theſe Propoſitions And the 
not univerſal : otherwiſe we might conclude of e:har chi 
Roman that he had overcome the Carthaginians, Wiihe nat 
wou'd be falſe, Neither are they particu ar ; ie viſi 
that Propoſition means more than if 1 ſaid, ſ ions a; 
Romans overcame the Carthoginians ; but they are HM c 


8 
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valiant ular, becauſe we conſider every People as a moral 
rien erſon whoſe Duration is of ſeveral Ages, which ſub. 
arricu ifs as long as it compoſes a State, and which end; in 
the mh that time by thofe of whom ir conſiſts, as a Man 
; & by his Members. From whence it is that we 
his dub y, the Romans who were overcome by the Gauls 
eſe iat took Rome, overcame the Gunls in Ceſar's Time; 
dun tttibuting thus to the ſame T rm of Romans, the 
are 1SWzving been overcome at one time, and the being 
as Whe onquerots at another, tho' in one of thoſe Times 
"010 Where was not one Man of thoſe that were in the 
diet ther, And this ſhews the Foundation of the Va- 
f ali % ity which every Particular takes in the noble 
farter Rdtions of his Na tion, tho' he had not the leaſt hand 
e dem n them; and which is as much that of an Far, 
ma chußz nich being deaf, ſhou'd claim Glory upon Ac- 


icuadunt of the Vivacity of the Eye, or Skill of the 
ofe Wand. 


ict Len 


9 
f Tem 
: CHAP. XIV. 
Df thoſe Propoſitions wherein the Name of the Tying 


nd in 2 
is given to the Sign. 


E ſaid in the firſt Part, that of Ideas ſome had 
Things, and others Signs for their Objects. 
ow when theſe Ideas of Signs affixed to Words 
ome to form Propoſitions, there happens a Thing 


of Bk 
lively. 
he whe 
-nder tif 
Iniveth 


s wel Which it is neceſſary to examine in this Place, and 
„ the hich properly belongs to Logic; it is that ſome- 
„ines the Things ſignified are affirmed of them. 
ions 4 


und the Queſtion is when ir is lawful ſo to do, and 
tar chiefly in reference to inſtitured Signs: For as to 


as, whi he natural Signs, there can be no Diſpure, becauſe 
1 ar ; e viſtble Relation there is between that fort of 
id, MuWins and the Things, fhews p'ain'y that when we 


ey are lit 


j lum of the Sign the Thing ſignified, we do not 


mean 
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mean that this Sign is really this Thing, but that 
is ſo in Signification and in Figure. And Thus w 
might ſay. withont any formal Introduction, of 


rtravaga 
heir ite: 
\ ecourle 


Picture of Ceſar, that it is Ceſar ; and of a Map oi by no 
Italy, that it is Italy. we to h 
It is therefore neceſſary to examine this RilMW1narior 
which allows of affirming of the Signs the Thing: the! 
ſignified, only in reference to the inſtituted S%ο⁹ ita Tri 
which do not by any manifeſt Relation give Noi wou!d 
of the Senſe in which ſuch Propoſitions are unleMWhin the | 
ſtood by the Propounder ; and this has given u duce 1 
to abundance of Diſputes. te to v 
For ſome are of Opinion that this may be done ed in : 
differently, and that in order to prove a PropoſitinfMance fuc 
reaſonable, if taken in a Senſe of Figure and eſe Pre 
Sign, it is enough to ſay that it is common to girerWinly in 
the Sizns the Name of the Things fignified, h. 
this is by no means true; for there are vaſt Numb 1. Rer 
of Propoſitions which would be extravagant if e Senſes 
Name of the Things ſignified were given to ich are 
Signs; which is never done, becauſe they are ent:Wy mean 
vagant. Thus a Man that ſhould lay it down for Wane of 
Rule to his own Mind that certain Signs do ſigi y Thin 
others, would be ridiculous if without any previcuWund ; a 
Information he ſhould take the Liberty to gire iible at 
thoſe fictitious Signs the Name of theſe Things, fe fguro 
thould ſay, for Inſtance, that a Stone is a Horſe, 2. It d 
an Aſs a King of Pera, becauſe he had eſtab/1inWec Thins 
thoſe Signs in his own Mind. Thus the firſt RudWow tha 
to be laid down upon this Subject is, that we mue Sign 
not give indifferentiy to the Signs the Names ef Dun, 
Ibings. | tory, : 
The Second, which is a Conſequence of the ee doe: 
is that the bare evident Incomparabilicy of n that 
Terms is not a ſufficient Reaſon to conclude that ie King 
Propoſition, becauſe it cannot be taken Jurera'ly, Wonior, 
therefore to be explained in a Figurative Scuſe. chat 


if it wer? ſo, none of thoſe Propoiitions cou:d cver e- Tre 
PLES, bY ci 
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xtravagant; and the more impoſſible they were in 
heir iteral Senſe, the more naturally we ſhould have 
lecburſe to the Figurative Interpretation: But this 
Mapa by no means to be granted: For who could en- 
ure to hear a Man affirm, without any privious Ex- 
is Ru :nation, and in Virtue only of a private luſtitution, 
Thi t the Sea is the Sky. that the Earth is the Moon, 
d Gig ata Treeis a King? Who does not perceive that 
e Noi wou!d be the very ſhorteſt way one could take to 
e unde in the Reputation of being Mad, to pretend to in- 
en tou duce ſo ſtrange a Language? The Perſon there- 
te to whom we addreſs ourſelves ought to be pre- 
done i Med in a certain manner, e er we can reaſonably ad- 
politionMance ſuch Propofttions ; and we are to obſerve upon 
and WMheſe Preparations that there are ſome which are cer- 
) giveroWinly inſufficient, and others certainly ſufficient. 
2d, bu 
Number 


that z 
1s WP 
N, of 1 


1. Remote Relations which are not apparent to 


it if e Senſes, nor to the firſt View of the Mind, and 
1 to lich are diſcovered only by Meditation, do not by 
re e means ſuffice to give immediately to the Signs the 


wn for ame of the Things ſignified. For there are hardly 
0 fig Things among which ſuch Relations may not be 
previcuWhund ; and it is evident that Relations which are not 
give: ible at firſt Sicht, will not be ſufficient to lead to 
ngs, aue Feurative Senſe. 

orfe, a2. It does not ſuffice to give to a Sign the Name of 


ſtabliſle 
firſt Rut 
- we mu 
10 of 1 


e Thing ſignified at the firſt Inſtitution: that we 
jw that thoſe we ſpeak to, do already conftler it as 
e Sign of another thing quite different. It is 
zun, for Example, that the Lawrel is the Sign of 
ory, and the Olive of Peace. But this Know- 
ge does not any wiſe prepare the Mind to hear a 
an that ſhall pleaſe to make the Lawrel the Sign of 
e King of China, and rhe Olive that of the Grand 
nor, ſoy abruptly in walking in a Garden, Be- 
Achat Lawrel, it is the King of China; and that 
uve-Tree, tis the Great Turk. 


the fit 
7 of m 
Je that! 
tera'ly,! 
ene, | 
d cver 5 
eit 


3. Any 
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3. Any Preparation that only gives the Mind toe Hias, C 
14 pect ſomething Great, without preparing it to locky id. The 
14 on ſomething in particular as a Sign, docs not at fay, tl 
14 ſuffice to give Authority for attributing to that „ Such a 
1 the Name of the Thing ſignified in the firſt Inne can n 
.% tion. The Reaſon is evident, becauſe rhere is no (Woreed th 
8 rect and natural Conſequence from the Idea of Grohe Thing 
14 neſs to the Idea of a Sign; ſo that the one does be for 
i lead to the other, laxim ; 

Fl jt (lame of 


But it is certainly Preparation enough to give tot 


uppoſe 1 
Signs the Name of the Things, when we perceive; 


nd that 1 


_ - 
— 2 


| the Mind of thoſe to whom we ſpeak, that con ant to 
. ing certain Things as Signs, they are only at a lol: ify. 

| know what they ſignify. But as 

Thus Joſefb very reaſonably made Anſwer to eeptioi 

roah. that the ſeven fat Kine and the ſeven full ShearWnake one 


which he ſaw in a Dream, were ſeven Years of Pen 
and the ſeven lean Kine and the ſeven thin Shave 
ſeven Years of Dearth, becauſe he perccived that 
roah was at a loſs only in that Point, and that hisQu 
ſtion did naturally mean no more than this: Vi! 
are theſe far and lean Kine, theſe full and thin Sheare 


hen the 
er abſo] 
ign; ſo 
tonounc 
e dubje 
ote it. 


— = 
—_— 
7 


— - — . ̃²— 
* — - — —_  - N 
2 


in Signification ? Witerior $ 

Thus Daniel made Anſwer very prorer'y to ome ext. 
chadnezar, that he was the Golden Head, becau Wonceive 
had propoſed to him the Dream he had had f chat w 
tue with a Golden Head, and asked him its Sigur is the 
cation, t ſurpriz 

Thus when a Parable bas been propounded, ain to tl 
comes to be explained, thoſe to whom it is adde that! 
conſidering already every Part of it as ſo many d the ( 
it is very juſt in the Explanation to give to the e Unia 
the Name of the Things ſignified. NPoecthat 

Thas God having ſhewn to the Prophet F2c #1! iWon is the 
Dream, in ſpiritu, a Field full of dead Bodies it the 
all the Prophets making a Diſtinction between Vi Win; th 
and Realities, and being accuſtomed to take then Worm tha 


19 
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d toe Hiens, God ſpoke to him very intelligibly when he 
lock id, That thoſe Bones were the Houſe of Iſracl, that is 
ot at: M ſay, they ſignified the Houſe of Iſracl. 
hat Y Such as thoſe are very ſure Preparations ; and as 
ufig ge can meet with no other Examples wherein it is 
15 n0 (forced that the Name of the Sign has been given to 
f Gren be Thing, beſides thoſe wherein ſuch Preparations are 
does Mo be found, we may naturally draw the following 
ſaxim ; That we are never to give to the Signs the 
lame of the Things but when we have Reaſon to 
ve toruppoſe that they are already looked upon as Signs, 


receive nd that we perceive in the Mind of others that they 
conlilWhrant to know not what they are, but what they ſig- 


a lol; Whiy. | 


But as the Generality of moral Rules will admit of 


r to ,MWxceptions, it is a Doubt whether we ought not to 
|| SheargWpnake one here in favour of one ſingle Caſe. It is 
F lent hen the Thing ſignified is ſuch that it is in a man- 
Shearer abſolutely requiſite it ſhould be denoted by a 
that isa; ſo that the Moment the Name of that Thing is 
his QuWronounced, the Mind immediately conceives, that 


+ WI 


P e Subject to which it is joined is intended to de- 
1Shceade 


te it. Thus as the Alliances are uſually marked by 
nerior Signs, ik the Word Alliance be affirmed of 
ome exterior Thing, the Mind might be ready to 
onceive that it is affirmed of it as of its Sign: 
) that when we read in Scriprure, that the Circumci- 
ms the Alliance, there would perhaps be nothing in 
t ſurprizing; for the Alliance gives the Idea of the 


ro NI 
ecaule! 
fan 


& Sign 


d, 2". Wien to the Thing where it is joined, And thus, as 
; addreit e that hears a Propoſirion conceives the Attribute 
ny did the Qualities of the Attribure before he makes 
the vic Union between it and the Subject, we may ſup- 
| oſe that he that hears this Propoſition, the Circumci- 
»<1cl 118M» is the Alliance, is ſufficiently prepared to conceive 
dies: hat the Circumciſion is an Alliance only by way of 
en Vion: the Word Aliance having given him room to 
them erm that Idea, not before it was pronounced, but 
Nis before 
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before it was united in his Mind with his Word Thi 
cum TAL 


len have 

I faid we might belicve that the Things which al »Aitucio! 
lutely require to be denoted by Signs, might be; inciple, 
Exception from the eſtabliſh'd Rule, which demiMcy neve 


a previous Preparation that may make the Lien g 
looked upon as a Sign, before we can affirm of it h 
| Thing ſignified, becauſe we might alſo beii-we the wn 
14 trary. For, 1 this Propoſition, the Circ: {in Ne Wo 
| the Alience, is not expreſly in Scripture, which of); rather 
ſays This is the Alliance which ye {hall obſer ve bew alreac 
your Poſterity and mee Every Male amons you hall le wing be 
-cumciſed, Now here it is not ſaid, that the Circun {Reality 


mprized 
It is by 


nporrant 


my 
—”— 2a a 


F T ciſion is the Alliance, but the Circumciſion is FREY; 
* manded as a Condition of the Aliance. Ir is t not 1 
th God commanded this Condition, to the Intent , Chr 
I Circumciſion might be the Sign of the Alliance, ume of 
expreſſed in the following Verſe, Ut / in e Cufto 
7edcris: but in order to its being the Sign, it vas agske. 
ceſſary to command the Obſervation of it, ad eas { 


make it the Condition of the Alliance; and ibi | have 


what is contained in the foregoing Verſe. 2. Tho thoſe £ 
Words of St. Lute, This Cup is the new Alliance in lings, b 
Blood, which are alſo alledged, carry yet leſs E vilewMeween t 
to confirm that Excention: For according to a see thing 
Tranſlation, St. Luk favs, This Cup is in the New'l i cure of 
went in my Blood. Now as the Word Teftament de wh 
not only fignify the laſt Willof tlie Teſtator, Hime, o 
even more properly the Inftrument which contains 'Wrnified, 
there is no Figure in calling the Cup of the Hefe we 
Chriſt a Teflament, ſince it is really the Token, isn, a. 
Pledge, and the Sign of the laſt Will of Chriſt, nn of 
the Inſtrument of the new Alliance. Pope 
Let it be as it will, this Exception being doubtWe expre 
on the one hand, and on the other not very treqU Wor we | 
and there being very few Things which of theme arer. + 
require to be denoted by Signs, they do not hilly an. 


— 


the Uſe and Application of the Rule in reſęcct 5 ee 
1.1gnifi 


Ct. 


- 
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her Things which have not that Quality, and which 
len have not been accuſtomed to denore by Signs of 


1 21M: Gicution. For we are te remember rhis equitable 
be nnciple, that moſt Rules having their Exceprions, 
rade nevertheleſs retain their Force in Things not 
im Meapri⸗ed in thoſe Exceptions. 

F it l is by theſe Princivles that we are to deſide thi 
le confnoorcant Cucſtion, Whether we are to viderſtand 
nee Words, Zhis is my Body, in a figurative Senfe? 


ch on WWD: rather it is by theſe Principles that all the World 
vs already decided it, all the Nations of the Earth 
eu ering been naturally induced to take them in a Senſe 
Circun Reality, and to exclude that of a Figure. For the 
is cond ties not looking upon the Bread to be a Sign, 
: 15 tuen not being at all at a loſs ro know what it ſigni- 
tent e, Chriſt could not have given to the Signs the 
ce, wi me of the Things without ſpeaking contrary to 
n [Fe Cuſtom cf all Mankind. and leading them into as 
© Was 1fliſizke. They Might indeed look upon what was 
„and eas ſomerhing great : bur that is not enough 

1d tl have nothing fuither to obſerve upon the Subict 
frhoſe Signs to which Men vive the Name cf the 


11:4 1" "tings, but that we are very carefully to diſtinguiſh 
Evide »ween the Expreſſions wherein we ule the Name of 
) a fee thing to denote the Lien, as when we call a 


ure of Alcæan ler by the Name f Ac ur and 
de wherein the Sign being denored by its proper 
lame, or by a Pronoun, we affirm cf it the Thing 
mined. For this Ruie, that the Mind cf thoſe to 
em we ſpeak ou4hrt already to know the Sign to be 
Lign, and be ar a loſs only to know what it is rhe 
en of, is by no means meant of the firſt kind 
{ Exprefiicons, but on'y of the ſecond, whercin 


nent d 
tor, 
Ntains 
lord 
oken, t 
hriſt, a 


N 
* 


3 doubeſze expreſly affirm of the ſign of the Thing fiznified, 
7 Freque! we uſe he Expreſſions only to inf rm our 
men Karers what the Sign ſignifies: nd we never do it 
10t hing 


this manner but when they are ſuffici n prepared 


10 


ſpcct 011 


- that the Sign is the Thing ſignified ody 
ct. 


i ignification and in Figure. CHAP. 
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Numbe! 
falſe 
The 30 
e oppoll 
cording 
Every d 


CHAP. AY. 


Of two Sorts of Propofitions which are of great iſ 
in the Sciences, Diviſion and Definition, A 


firſt of Diviſion. ry Bod 
ule or Þ 
F* is neceſſary to ſay ſomething in this Place i" 2 
two Sorts of Propoſitions which are of great H e 
in the Sciences ; Diviſion and Definition. The qt 
Diviſion is the Partition of a Whole into wha if e Dir 
contains. ole of t. 
But as there are two Sorts of the Whole, there n 
alſo two Sorts of Diviſions. There is one Who The Ru 
conſiſting of ſeveral Parts really diſtir ct, called i 7 to! 
Latin tofum, and whoſe Parts are called Integral Pint the 
The Diviſion of this Whole is properly called Pa” and 1 
tion : As when a Houſe is divided into its Apartmeny"" Nu 
a City into its Wards, a Kingdom or a State into ſe er u. 
Provinces, Man into Body and Soul, the Body in” ſo m⸗ 
its Members. The only Rule for this Diviſion, ist N 
make an accurate numbering of the Parts, withs 8 18, 
omitting any thing. poute as 
The other Whole is called in Latin mne, and! admit 
Parts Subjettive or Inferior Parts: becauſe this Wh 7 th 
is a common Term, and its Parts are the Subs 2 
comprehended in its Extent, as the Word Animal i et pl: 
Whole of this Nature, whoſe Inferiors, Man 1 Aa 
Braſt, which are comprehended in its Extent, are ul en 
jective Parts, This Diviſion retains proper'y . 7. 
Name of Diviſion, and we may obſerve four Sorts! bp 
It. ' 
The firſt is when the Genus is divided by its 9 14 


cies : Every Sul ſiance is Body or Spirit : Every A . 
1s Man or Bcaſft. / andi 

The 2d is when the Genus is divided by its U le. 
ferences ; Every Animal is Rational or Irrational : F t: 
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Number is even or uneven 5 Every Propoſition is true 
falſe : Every Line is flrait or curve. 

The 3d is when a common Subject is divided by 
e oppoſite Accidents of which it is capable, either 
cording to its various Inferiors, or its various Times; 
Every Star has Light of its own, or only by Reflexcion © 
«ry Body 1s in Motion or in Reſt : All the French are 
ule or Baſe : Every Man is feet or well: All Na- 
ns, in order to expreſs their Minds, make uſe either 


eat uſl 
And 


del | 

he ll ject only, or of Writing together with Speech. 

elbe 4th of an Accident into its various Subjects, 

what che Diviſion of Goods into thoſe of the Mind and 
oſe of the Body. 

* Ihe Rules of Diviſion are, 1. That it be entire, 


Net Iris to ſay, that the Members of the Diviſion in- 
: ade the whole Extent of the Term divided; as 
mand uneven include the whole Extent of the 
m Number, there being none that is not either 
en or uneven, There 1s hardly any thing occa- 
ns ſo many falſe Reaſonings as the want of giving 
eAtrention to this Rule; and what leads into the 
ſake is, that often there are Terms which ſeem ſo 
polite as to admit of no Medium, when really they 
admit of one. Thus between Ignorant and 
prned, there is a certain Mediocriry of Knowledge 


rai Pari 
ed Part 
artment 
e into! 
zody in 
ion, ist 

with 


a and! 
11s Wh 


e 80 t ſets a Man above the Rank of Ignorant, tho it 
nimal u not place him in that of Learned. Between Vi- 
Man u and Virtuous, there Is aiſo a certain State of 
t. are ſi ch we may ſay what Tacitus ſays of Galla, Magis 
oper) gha Gram cum virtutibus For there are People 


t not being guilry of groſs Vices, are not called vi- 


5 
ur 00 us, and who not ding any Good, cannot be called 
by irs WR bdus, tho' in the Fyes of Grd ir is a great Vice 
ry Au be virtuous. Between ſick and well, there is 

0 Condition of a Man a little out cf Order or upon 
by its U Recovery: Between Day and Night, there is 
„nal: ht: Between the oppolite Vices, there is the 


Medium 
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Medium of Virtue, as Piety between impiety an{ 
Superſtition. And ſometimes this Medium is doub'y, 
as between Avarice and Prodigality, there is Liberz 
lity and a laudable Frugality : Between Cowarlic 
which Fears every thing, and Temerity which fear, 
nothing, there is a Valour which is not ſhocked in 
Danger, and a reaſonable Prudence which teaches u 
to avoid thoſe wherein it is not proper to engage our 
ſelves. 

The 2d Rule, which is a Confequence of the fi 
is, that the Members of the Diviſion be oppoſite, 2 
even, uneren, rational, irrational, But it is neceſlary to 
obſerve what we have already ſaid in the firſt Patt, 
that it is not neceſſary for all the Differences that 
form thoſe oppoſite Members to be poſitive; bur that 
it is ſufficient if one be ſo, and the other be the Genus 
alone with the Negation of the other Difference. 
Nay, it is by this that we make the Member: more 
certainly oppofite. Thus the difference of a Bme 
from a Man is only the Privation of Reaſon, which iz 
nothing poſitive: Unevenneſs of a Number is ouy 
the Negation of its Diviſibility into two equal Pans 
The firſt Number has nothing in it that is not in the 
compound Number, Unity being the Meaſure c 
both; that which is called Firſt differing from the 
Compound on'y in that it has not any Meaſure beide 
Unity. 

Yer we muſt own it better to expreſs the 0 
polite Differences by poſitive Terms, when ir is poll 
ble ſo to do, becauſe it better ſhews the Nature 
the Members of the Diviſion. For which Realton ti 
Diviſion cf Subſtance into the Thinking and the H 
tended, is much better than the common Diviſion! 
it into the Material.and the Immaterial, or int Ut 
Corporeal and the Incorporeal, becauſe rhe Wot: 
Im material and Inc orſ orca give us but a very confi 
and imrerfet Idea of what is much better expe: 


by the Words Thinking Subſtance, 


Th 
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The 3d Rule, which is a Conſequence of the 2d, 
and js, that one of the Members be not ſo included in 
ub e, ¶ the other, that the other may be affirmed of it; tho 
ben · it may ſometimes be included in it in another manner, 
uric For Line is included in Superficies as the Term of 

tears © Superficies, and Superficies in Solid as the Term of 
„ed in Solid, But this does not hinder Extent from being 
16s us divided into Line, Superficies and Solid; becauſe we 
ge ou cannot ſay that Line is Superficies, nor Superficies 
Solid. On the contriry, we cannot divide Number 
ie fir into Even, Uneven, and Square; becauſe every 
Ire, 23 ſquare Number being either even or uneven, it is 
ary to included in the two firſt Members. 
t Part, Neither ſhould we divide Opinions into true, falſe, 
s that and probable, becauſe every probable Opinion is ei- 
at ar ther true or falſe. But we may firſt divide them into 
Gen true and falſe, and then divide the one or the o- 
erence. ther into certain and into probable. 
5 me Ramus and his Followers have put themſelves to 
Brute creat Pains to ſhew that all Diviſions ought to have 
hichis but two Members. Indeed, ſo long as this can be 
is 017 done conveniently, it is the beſt way; but Clcarneſs 
Pan ind Facility being what ought to be firſt conſidered 
in theſz in the Sciences, we ought not to re ect the Diviſions 


ure into three Members, eſpecially when they are more 
om the natural, and when there would be occaſion for forced 
Leo Gubdivifions to reduce them always into two Mem- 
bers, For then, inſtead of eaſing rhe Mind, which 
ne "Ys the chief Fruit of Diviſion, we ſhould burthen it 
15 P' Yty the great. Number of Subdiviſions, which it is 
türe noch more difficult to retain, than if we had at firſt 
nne more Members in what we divide. For In- 
the b. unce, is it not more ſhort, more ſimple and more 
Lilien natural to ſay, Every Extent 1s cither Line, or Surface, 
i "Wor $0/:1, than, like Ramus, to ſay, Mag nit udo c/t 
Won nea, del lincatum. Lineatum eſt ſuperficies, vel 
C nf Midum? | 
ex PIC 


1 3 Liſtly, 


m 
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Laſtly, we may obſerve, that it is an equa] Fau Thus 
not to make Diviſion enough and to make too much, W the Min 
the one dyes not. ſufficiently enlighten the Mind, and ended 
the other diſperſes.it roo much, Craſſotus, who is one Wit poſſib 
of the beſt. of Ar:/otle's. Interpreters, has prejudicel MW Definiri: 
his Book by too great a Number of Diviſions. |: Thing d 
throws. us into the-Confuſipn we endeavour to avid, Somet 
Confu ſum eſt quidquid infulverem ſeltlum eft, as when 

| Mind an 
thing th: 

SPODDIODDO0DDGSC000520009 une co 

tion, is 

| | by the / 
CHAP. XVI. determir 
diſtingui 


Of that Definition which is called Deſinitin In thi 


of Thing. Animals 

| the like 

E have in the firſt Part treated very cxtenſivey Wrions of 

\ \ of the Definitions of Name, and thewn that There 


they are not to beconfounded with the Definitions! Wwhich ar 


Things, becauſe the Definitions of Names are alt- poſe, &+ 
traty; Whereas the Definitions of Things do not Ge Wonfiſtin 
gend upon us, but upon what is included in the tilt deſigned 
Idea of a Thing, and muſt not be taken for Prin WW There 
ples, but conſidered as Propefitions which ought 0-Mrion ; th 
ren to be confirmed by Reaſons, and which may ebe clear, 


diſputed. It is then only of this latter kind of Det 


nition that we treat here, 1. Al 
There are two Sorts of it; the one more , it h 
which retains the Name of Definition; the other 1wrhich R. 
exact, which is called Deſcription. bs !he Me 
The more cgact is that which explains the Natur cauſe it 1 
of a Thing by itscſſential Artributes, whereof thü Meſs than 
that are common are called Genus, and thoſe that «*Wo long 1 
proper Difference, | Motion: 
| Duration 
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au}! Thus Man is defined to be a Rational Creature ; 
ach: W the Mind, a Thinking Subſtance; Body, an Ex- 
and Wr:nded Subſtance ; God, the perfect Being. And, 
ene ik poſſible, what is ſet down for the Genus in the 
licel Definition, ought to be the neareſt Genus to the 
t Thing defined, and not the remote Genus only. 
void, Sometimes too we define by the integral Parts, 
as when we ſay, Man is a Thing conſiſting of a 
Mind and of a Body. But even then there is ſome- 
thing that ſupplies the Place of Genus, as the Words 
thing conſſſting, and the reſt ſerves for the Difference. 
The leſs exact Definition, which is called Deſcrip- 
tion, is that which gives ſome Knowledge of a Thing 
by the Accidents which are proper to it, and which 
determine it enough to give ſuch an Idea of it as may 
diſtinguiſh it from any thing elſe. 

In this manner it is uſual ro deſcribe Plants, Fruits, 
Animals, by their Figure, Size, Colour, and other 
 Wihelike Accidents. Of this Nature are the Deſcrip- 
ire tons of the Poets and Orators. 

n tl WW There are alſo ſome Definitions or Deſcriptions 
105! Wwhich are made by the Cauſes, Matter, Form, Pur- 
e arb poſe, &c. as if we defined a Clock, an Iron Machine, 
ot ce Wconfiſting of divers Wheels, whoſe regular Motion is 
he ti Wdefigned to fhew the Hours. 

Prin There are three Things neceſſary to a good Defini- 
ght ion; that it be univerſal ; that it be proper; that it 
may ©! be clear, 


5 Det» 


ien 


1. A Definition ought to be univerſal, that is to 
Py, it ſhould take in the whole Thing defined. For 
Which Reaſon the common Definition of Time, that it 
ps the Meaſure of Motion, may perhaps be naught: be- 
cauſe it is very probable Time does meaſure Reſt no 
eſs than Motion; ſince weſay that a Thing hath been 
Io long in Reſt, as well as that it hath been ſo long in 
Motion: So that Time ſeems to beo more than the 
Duration of the Creature, let it be in what Con- 
Uitlon it will. K 2 2A 
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Natur 
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2. A Definition muſt be proper, that is to ſry, M4 But f 


ought to be true only of the Thing defined. Fr he hard 


which Reaſon the common Definition of the E and 
ments, 4 % mhle corruptible Body, ſeems not to be goo! 2 anc 
For the Cœleſtial Bodies, by the Confeſſion of the- the Bou 
very Philoſophers, being no leſs ſimple than the EH uid. 

ments, we have no Reaſon to believe but that the y that 
may be Alterations in the Heavens, like to the lis Def 
which happen upon Earth; ſince, without mentioſ Pounds 


ing Comets, which now we are aſſured are not form &alls Fir, 


of the Exhalations of the Earth, as Ariſlotle imagine Hain Sub 
we have diſcovered Spots in the Sun, which gath: ew 
and diſperſe there in the fame manner as our ClouWhauſe of 


do here, tho' they are of much greater Bulk. Imoke cl 


3. A Definition ſhould be clear, that is to ſay, M will ta 
Thould be able to give us a more clear and diltinBody, p. 
Idea of the Thing deſigned, and ſo make us as tir :Mhrow or 
poſſible comprehend its Nature, fo that it may he 
us to account for its principal Proprieties. Thi: As to 
what ought to be chiefly conſider'd in Definirio:Weneous 
cho' it is very much neglected in mc ſt of Ari/otics Wngrcgat 

For whoever did conceive the Nature of Motion 
better for this Definition: Altus entis in fotentia quid And C 
nus in folentia, the Act of a Being in Power as it iſunites 
Power? Is not the Idea which Nature gives us ct, & 
a hundred times clearer than this? And who is threes wi 
that was ever taught by it to explain any of the Ir{Wiich be 
prieties of Motion. te true C 

Wer Colc 

The four famous Definitions of theſe four firſt Query good 

lities, dry, moiſi, hot, cold, are not at all better. e thoſe 
5, ſays he, is that which is eaſily retained in ere ay 
own Bounds, and difficulty in thoſe of another e ſame 


dy; Quo4 ſro termino facile continctur, difficultur a Hoy 

And if} on the contrary, that which is caſiy Wd of Re 
tained in the Bounds of another Body, and diff only up 
ly in its own ; Quod ſu0 1cr171n0 diſſiculter contin tir, Hes were 
cile aliens, ; | 


j 
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„But firſt, theſe two Definitions agree better witin 
ra the hard Bodies and the liquid Bodies, thin with the 
Ee hy and the moiſt. For we ſay, that one Air is dry, 
gol * another moiſt, tho' it be always eaſily retained in 
 the:FWhe Bounds of another Body, becauſe it is always li- 


ie Euid. ' And beſides, we cannot ſee how Arie could 
t the y that Fire, that is Flame, was dry, according to 

the luis Definition, ſince Flame is cafi'y retained in the 
tie Pounds of another Body; from whence alſo gil 


Forme gal Fire liquid; & [:quidi frrul inns. And it is a 
1wineFFain Subtilty to ſay with Camponeſla, that Fire being 
gathe kv aut rumpit aut rumpitur { For that is nat be- 
Clou guſe of its pretended Dryneſs, bur becauſe its own 
Smoke choaks it if it wants Air. For which Reaſon 
ſay, Wt will take up very well with the Bounds of another 
11111 WWody, provided ir have ſome Opening by which to 
s fir row out what it inceſſantly exhales. 

ay be 

Thi: As to Hot, he defines it, that which colle&s homo- 
niri0:Weneous and diſunites heterogeneous Things; 4nod 
otic s, Wpngrcgat homogenea, & diſgergat heterogenca, 

tiont! 

a ,, And Cold, that which colle&s heterogeneous and 
s it 15Wſunites homogeneus Things: quod congregat helcro— 
us ol Wea, & di ſgregat homogenca. This is what ſometimes 
is thefWrees with Hot and Cold, but not always, and 
the Ti lich beſides does not at all help us to underſtand 
be true Cauſe why we call one Body Hot, and ano- 
per Cold. So that the Lord Chancellor Bacon hack 


ir ſt Q good Reaſon to ſay, that theſe Definitions were 
er. e thoſe one might make of a Man in ſaying he 
ned in ere an Animal that makes Shors and cultivates Vines. 


ther Þ 
tu alt 
cali'y! 
| dif 


nel. 


j 


ie ſame Philoſopher defines Nature; Principinm mo- 
5 Ly in co quo ; The Principal of Motion 
1 of Reſt in that wherein it is. Which is ground- 
only upon an Imagination of his, that Natural Bo- 

es were herein different from Artificial Bodies, in 
| K 3 that 
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that the Natural had the Principle of their Motis, 

within themſelves, and that the Artificial had it onriÞW . 

from without. Whereas it is certain and evident, i,, t: 

no Body can give Motion to itſelf, becauſe Matter 

ing of itſelf indifferent as to Motion or Reſt, can 

be determined to one or to the other but by a foreis 

Cauſe ; which as it cannot go on ad infinitum, it milf 

of neceſſity have been God that impreſſcd Motig Of the 

upon Matter, and that preſerves it there ſtill. | Nat: 
The celebrated Definition of the Soul ſeems to 5 

: Y : . 3 vic. 

yet more defective; Actus frimus corporis naturif 

urganici potentia vitam habentis : The firfl Act f. e. 

natural organical Rody having Life in Power. Wein Affi 

mot know what he intends to define: For if it bei | 

Soul, as common to Man and Beafts, it is a Chim: [T 

which he has defined, there being nothing comm! 


| 
between thoſe two Things. 2 He has explained 
obſcure Term by four or five that are more obſcur 
And to mention only the Word Life, the Idea 7 
have of Life is no leſs confuſed than that which 
have of the Soul, thoſe two Terms being equally [ Defe 
biguous and equivocal]. | U of P. 
Theſe are ſome of the Rules of Diviſion and D oundat 
nition, But tho' there is nothing of more Imho hand 
ance in the Sciences than to divide and to define Mad bee: 
it is not neceſſary to ſay more of it here, becauſe it rom wi 
pends more upon the Knowledge of the Matter tie for the 
ed of, than upon Logical Rules. hat we 
nd thor 
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107 the Qnverſin of Propoſitious; wherein the 

Nature of the Affirmation aud Negation, upon 

8 t01 which this Converfion depend, is more thorow!y 

% treated of: And fiſt of the Nature of the 
Aſhirmation. 


x 


it bet! 


him: [The following Chapters are a little diſſcull to 


OMIM! underfland, and are neceſſary only in Sfe- 
ined : culation. Wherefore thoſe that are unwilling 
obſcu to fatigue their Mind u on Things of little 1e 
dea in Prattice, may paſs them over.] 

hich 

ally Deferred it till now to ſpeak of the Converſion 


b 


of Propoſitions, becauſe thereupon depend the 
oundations of all the Argumentation that we are 


nd nA 


> Im!" handle in the following Part; and therefore ir 
ane ad been improper to put this Matter ar a diſtance 
uſe it rom what we have to ſay of Augmentation; tho' 
ter tiegfor the better clearing it, we muſt look back ro 


hat we ſaid before of Affirmation and Negation, 
Ind thorowly explain the Nature of both. 

It is certain we cannot expreſs a Propoſition to 
Another Man, without making uſe of two Ideas, one 
er the Subject, and the other for the Attribute, and 
$f another Word to denote the Union which our 
lind conceives to be between them. 

This Union cannot be better expreſſed than by the 

Words themſelves which we uſe to affirm, by ſaying 
ching is another thing. 

5 K 4 And 
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And from hence it appears, that the Nature of th: Por if 
Affirmation is to unite and indentify, if we may ut Ido not! 
the Expreſſion, the Subject with the Attribute; ſine Whe damn 
it is what is ſignified by the Word 7s. the Dam 

And it alſo follows, that it is part of the Natures Thust 
the Affirmation to put the Attribute in all that is e- ttibute ii 
Preſſed in the Subject, according to the Extent it hy determin 
in the Propoſttion ; as when J ſay, that every Man: Whrmative 
an Animal, I mean that every thing that is Man notes, re 
alſo Animal; and thus I conceive Animal in cvery equal to 
Man, bality, if 

But if I only ſay, Some Man is juſt, I do not puWrue that 
J#// in all Men, but only in ſome Men. of the Li 

But wearein like manner to conſider here what bot true t 


have already ſaid, that in Ideas we mnſt diſtinguiln I faid, 
between Comprehenſion and Extenſion, and tha MWerality i 
Comprehenſion denotes the Attributes contained inWne reſtrai 
an Idea, and Extenſion the Subjects which that Ida eneral as 
contains. | Attribute 
For from hence it follows, that an Idea is alwayWrill have 
affirmed according to its Comprehenſion; becauſe iat by it: 
we take from it any of its eſſential Attributes, we 
entirely deſtroy and annihilate it, and it is no long From h 
the ſame Idea. And conſequently whenever it 1s a-Waioms, 


firmed, it is always affirmed according to every thi! 
that it comprehends within itſelf, Thus when fay.tin 
a Right Angle is a Parallelogram, I affirm of the Rig 


Angle all that is comprehended in the Idea of the The A. 
rallelogram. For if there were any part of that IcaW/ "1, 
which did not agree with the Right Angle, it wou jeff ta 
follow that the whole Idea did not agree with it, buMibiec 1 
only a part thereof, And therefore the Word Parole Ext 
Jelogram, which means the total Idea, ought to be d particu 
nied and nat affirmed of the Right Angle. art of th 

And it follows on the contrary, that the Idea of e inſta: 


Attribute is not taken in its whole Extenſion, und 
its Extenſion be not greater than that of the * 
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* the For if I ſay, that all Whorcmaſters ſhall be damned, 
y vis Ido not ſay they alone ſhall be all the People that ſhalt 
line I be damned, but that they ſhall be of the Number of 
the Damned. | 
rect WF Thus the Affirmation putting the Idea of the At- 
150) tibute in the SubieR, it is properly the Subject that 
t by determines the Extenſion of the Attribute in the at- 
{ani ¶ frmative Propoſition, and the Identity which it de- 
votes, regards the Attribute as confined to an Extent 
qual to that of the Subject, and not in all its Gene- 
gality, if that be greater than the Subject. For it is 
true that Lions are all Animals, that is to ſay, each 
of the Lions includes the Idea of Animal ; but it is 


at ve not true that they are all the Animals. 
„gui I ſaid, that the Attribute is not taken in all its Ge- 
| thatFW@perality if that he greater than the Subjeck: For be- 


ing reſtrained only by the Subject, it the Subjcct is 15 
general as that Attribute, it is evident that then the 
Attribute will remain in all its Generality, fince ir 
alway Will have as much as the Subject, and we ſuppole 
auſe it hat by its Nature it cannot have more. 

CS, we ' 

long From hence we may collect theſe four indubitab': 
t is . ioms. 

thing | 

IV. the „ AX 106, 

\ Right 

theft The Attribute is put into the Subject by the «ffirmat ins 
at Ida ,. according to the whoie Enicaſfion that the 
 wou-! jet has in the Propoſition. That is to fay, if the 
it, buWubiect 15 univerla', rhe Attribute is conceived in he 
| Para Whole Extenſio of the Subject; and if the Sub ce 
o be de particular, tlic Attribute is conceived only i: x 
art of the Extenſion of the Subject, Examples wa 
a of ive inſtanced above. 

, un e 
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as it is 
united 
to the 
The Attribute of an affirmative Propoftion is , to B, 1 
med in its whole Comprehenfon, that is to ſay, nſſÞ poſſible 
all its Attributes. The Proof of this is ſet dom tified, ' 
above. | leſs tha 


3. Ax IO Mu. we can 


Terms 1 
The Attribute of an affirmative Propofition it 


e 


called ( 


affirmed in its whole Exten ſon, if of itſelf it | Thus 
greater than that of the Subjett, This has ber amp! 
proved above. and th 
4+ At10 mn: Man be 

larity a 

The Exten ſon of the Attribute is refrained by | becauſe 
F the Subgett, ſo that it only fianifies that fart of , biet, 
Extenſion which agrees with the Sulject; as when wiſh Man; i 
fay, Men are Animals, the Word Animal does nh with fo 
tonger ſignify all Animals, but only the Anim: Man, a 
that are Men. | Attribu 
| nty tO 

tive Pr 

Subject 
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Of the Conver fron of Affirmative Propoſition. ¶ ven i: 
TE call Converſion of a Propoſition, the Chanz args" 
that is made of the Subject into Attribu Thus .; 

and the Attribute into Subject; a d yet the Prop et Ink 
tion muſt not ceaſe to be true, if it were ſo betorif ,. = 
or rather, in ſuch a manner that it muſt neceſſa 1 , : "} 
follow from the Converſion that is true, ſuppoſin b. A ya 
that it was ſo. 78 T 
Now, by what we have juft ſaid, it will eaſily Mould | 


underGood how this Conveiſion is to be made. FM Determ 
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25 it is impoſſible that one ＋ gow be joined and 
united to another, and that other not be joined alſo 


| to the firſt, and that it is plain that if A is joined 

to B, B is joined to A; it is evident that it is im- 
| poſſible two Things ſhould be conceived to be iden- 
| tified, which is the moſt perfect of all Unions, un- 


leſs that Union be reciprocal; that is to ſay, unleſs 
wecan make a mutual Affirmation of the two united 
Terms in the Manner that they are united, which is 


called Converſion, 


Thus, as in particular affirmative Propoſirions, for 
Example, when weſay, So Mon is 51 ff, the Subject 


and the Attribute are both particular, the Subject 


Man being made particular by the Mark of Particu- 


| larity added to it, and the Attribute j»ff being ſo, 
becauſe its Extent being reſtraincd by that of the 


Sbjct, it ſignifies only the Juſtice which is in ſome 


Man; it is evident, that it ſome Man is identified 
| with ſome juſt, ſome juſt is alſo indentified with ſome 
| Man, and that thus we need only barely change rhe 
Attribute into Subject, retaining the ſame Particu a- 


nity to convert this kind of Propoſitions. 
We cannot ſay the ſame of the Univerſal Affitma- 


tive Propoſitions, becauſe in theſe Propoſitions the 


dubject is all that is univerſal, that is to ſay, all that 
i; taken in its whole Extc::t, and the Attribute on the 
contrary is limited and reftrained ; and conſcquently 
when it is made the Subject by Converſion, it muſt 


| ſtill keep the ſame Reſtriction, and be determined by 


{me Mark, for fear it ſhould be taken generally. 
Thus when I fay, that Maris Animal, T unite the Idea 
of Man with that of Animal, reftrained and confined 
to Man only. And conſequently when I would look 
upon this Union as in another View, and beginning 
by Animal, afterwards affirm Man, I muſt preſerve to 
this Term the ſame Reſtriction; and for fear it 
ſhould lead into a Miſtake, add to it ſome Note of 
Determination. 
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So that becauſe affirmative Propoſitions can be con- 
verted only in particular Affitmatives, we are not to 
conclude that they are converted leſs properly than 
the other; but as they conſiſt of a general Subject 
and a reſtrained Attribute, it is manifaſt that when 
they are converted, by changing the Attribute into 
Subject they ought to have a reſtrained and con- 
fined, that is to ſay, a particular Subject. 

From whenze we ought to draw theſe two Rules, 


. 


The Univer ſal Affirmative Propo fitions may be cm. 
werted by adding a Mark of Particularity to the Ain 
gute when become a Subject, 


2 NU . 


The Particular Affirmative Profofitions ovght t1 l 
converted without any Aldition or Allcration, that ist 
tay, retaining to the Attribute, when become the 
Subject, the Mark of Particularity which was joinel 
to the firſt Subject. | 

Bur it is eaſy to perceive that thoſe two Rule 
may be reduced to one ſingle one that will incu: 
them both, 

The Attribute being reflrained by the Subject in a 
Affirmative Propoſitions, if we would make it f 
Subject, we muſt preſerve to it its Reflriftion, an: 
conſequently give it a Mark of Particularity, wheihs 


ticular; 


Nevertheleſs it pretty often happens that Univerlz 
Affirmative Propoſttions may be converted into orhe 


Proper 


the fir Sul j ect was uni ver ſal, or whether it was fe 


univerſal ones. But this is only when the Attribut 
has not of itſelf more Exrant than the Subject, 2 
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Proper, or of the Thing defined, the Definition. For 
then the Attribute nor being reſtrained, may be ta- 
ken in the Converſion as generally as the Subte& 


was taken; Every Man is Rational : Every Rational 
is Man. 


lar Circumſtances, they are accounted real Conver— 
ſions, which gught to be certain and infallible by 
the ſole Diſpoſition of the Terms. 
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But theſe Converſions being true only in particu- 


—— — 


C44 AO AI 
Of the Nite of Negative Propoſitions. 


1 * Nature of a Negative Propoſition cannot 
be more clearly expreſſed than by ſaying that it 
is to conceive that a Thing is not another. 

Bat in order to a Thing's not being another, it is 
not neceſſary that it ſhould have nothing in common 
with it, and it ſuffices that it has not all that the 
"ther has; as in order to a Beaſt's not being a Man, 
it ſuffices that it has not all that a Man has, and ir 
is not neceſſary that it ſhould have nothing of what 
is in Man, 

s: AL 10-0: 
The Negative Propoſition does not ſeparate from 


the Subject all the Parts contained in the Compre= 


renfon of the Attribute : But it only ſeparates the 
wal and entire Idea compounded of all thoſe united 
Ailributes., 

If I fay that Matter is not a Thinking Subſtance, 
do not therefore ſay that it is not Subſtance, bur I 
ay that it is not a Thinking Subſtince, which is the 
total and entire Idea that I deny of a Matter. 

It is quite different as to the Extenſion of the 
Lea; For the ale. Lge ſeparates from the 


Subject 
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Subject the Idea of the Attribute in its whole Exten. 
ſion. And the Reaſon is Manifeſt. For to be the 
Subje& of an Idea, and to be contained in its Exten. 
fion, is nothing elſe but to include that Idea; an 
conſequently when we ſay that an Idea does not in- 
clude another, which is what is called to deny, we: 
ſay that tis not one of the Subjects of that Idea. 

Thus if I fay that Man is not an inſenſible Being, 
] Mean that he is none cf the inſenſibſe Beings, an 
conſequently I ſeparate them all from him. An! 
from hence we may draw this other Axiom. 


Mon 


The Attribute of a negative Proj tion is always tcl, 
generally ; which alſo may be more diſtinctly expreſſe! 
thus; 41 1he Subgetts of an Idea which is denied of andibu 
are al ſo denied of that other Idea; that is to ſay, that 
Idea is always denied in its whole Extent, If th: 
Triangle is denied of ſquare Figures, every thingtha 
is a Triangle will be denied of the ſquare. Thi; 
Rule in the Schools is generally expreſfed in theſ: 
Terms, which have the ſame Senſe; F we deny iht 
Genus, we deny the Species alſo, For the Species is: 
Subject of the Genus, Man is a Subject of Anima, 
becauſe he is contained in its Extenſion. 

The negative Propoſition not only ſeparate the 
Attribute from the Subject in the whole Extenſion ot 
the Attribute ; bur they alſo ſeparate that Attribute 
from the Subject in the whole Extention which the 
Subject has in the Propoſition, that is to fay, they {e- 
parate i; univerſally if the Subject be univerſal, aud 
particular'y if it be particnlar. If I ſay that no vi 
Man 1s J I ſeparate all happy Perſons from all vi 
cious Petſons: If ſay that ſame Doctor is not learned, 
I ſeparate learned from ſome Doctor; from whence 
this Axiom is to be drawn. | 
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hence 


Every Attribute denied of a Sulject, is denicd of every 
in the Propoſition. 


A® it is impoſſible to ſeparate two Things totally, 
mutual and reciprocal, it is evident that if 1 ſay, No 


| ſome Stone were Man, that Man would be Stone, 


and conſequently it would not be true that no Man is 
Stone. And fo, 


barelychanging the Attribute into a Sul-4ctt, and fre ſerving 
ver ſalily which the firſt Sut jet had. 


taken univerſally, becauſe it is denied in its whole 


7. 
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7. Ax lou. 


thing that is contained in the Extent which that Suli ect has 
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Of the Converſion of Negative Propoſitions. 


but that this Separation muſt at the ſame time be 


Man is Stone, I may alſo ſay, No Stone is Man. For if 


3. RULE 


Negative Univerſal Profofitions may be converted by 


tothe Altribute, when become the Sul gcett, the ſame Uni- 
For the Attribute in negative Propoſitions is always 


Extent, as we ſhewed before. 

But for that very Reaſon it is impoſſible to make a 
Converſion of particular negative Propoſitions, and 
to ſay, for Inſtance, that ſome Phyfcians is not Man, be- 
auſe we may ſay ſome Man is not a Phyſcian. This 
proceeds, as I have already ſaid, from the very Na- 
ture of the Negation which we inſt now explain'd, 
which is, that in negative Propoſitions the Attribute 
is always taken univerſally and in its whole Extent; 
o that when à particular Subject becomes the Attri- 

L 2 bute 
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bute by means of Converſion in a particular negative Moſt of N 
Propoſition, it becomes univerſal, and changes it Nuhere, m 
Nature, contrary to the Rules of true Converſion wrong P. 
which ooght not to alter the Reſtriction or Extent of their Prir 
the Terms Thus in this Propoſition, Some Man i; deceived. 
not a Phyſrian, the Term Man is taken particularly onſeque 
But in this falſe Converſion, Some P:yfician is nn that are n 
Man, the Word Manis taken univerſally. he meer 
Now becauſe the Quality of Phyſician is ſeparate! underſtan 
from ſome Man in this Propoſition, Some Man is nnt hid dow! 
a Phyſician, and becauſe the Idea of a a Triangle 1s ſe- ules be 
parated from that of ſome Figure in this other Propo- ml at le: 
ſition, dome Fignre i ts not a Triang! e, it does theretore eſides, i 
by no means follow that there ate Phyſicians that ar; pon cert 
not Men, or Triangles that are not Figures. deing of; 
offer the! 
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ome mea 
vill make 
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Moſt of Men's Errors, as we have already ſaid elſe- 
ere, much rather proceed from their arguing upon 
wroag Principles, than from their arguing upon 
their Principles. 
deceived by Arguments that are faiſe only becauſe the 


It ſeldom happens that they are 


'onſequences are ill drawn from them: and thoſe 
hat are not capable of diſcovering their Sophiſtiy by 
he meer light of Reaſon, wou'd hardly be capable of 


underſtanding, and much lefs of applying the Rules 
hid down for ſo doing. However, even tho theſe 


les be confidered only as ſpeculative Truths, they 
11] at leaſt ſerve for an exerciſe to the Mind: And 
eſides, it cannot be denied that they are of ſome uſe 
don certain Occaſions, and to certain Perſons, who, 
being of a lively penetrating Genius, do ſometimes 
offer themſelves to be carried away by falſe Conſe- 
vences, only for want of Attention: which may in 
me meaſure be remedied, by the Reſſcction they 
vill make upon theſe Rules. Be it as it will, you 
we heard what is generally alledged in their Favour, 
nd even ſomething more. 


. 


f the nature of Reaſening, and of the different 
kinds that there may be of it. 


N E neceſſity of -Reaſoning proceeds only from 

the narrow bounds of the Mind of Man, who, 
ting to judge of the truth or falſeneſs of a Propoſi- 
on, which then is called a ion, cannot always 
it by the conſideration of the two Ideas of which 
conſiſts, whereof that which is the Subject is alſo 
ed the leſſer Term, becauſe the Subject is generally 
extended than the Attribute, and that which is the 
Attri- 
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At 3 is alſo called the greater Term, for the conti 
3 _ on. When therefore the bare Conſideration; 
thoſe two Ideas is not ſufficient for him to judue when 


is called A 


fon is cs 


ſhould affirm or deny the one of the other, he is d 2 
liged to have recourſe to a third Idea, either in * oncluſic 
rea 1 oem (according to what has been fade rp f 
mPpiIcx cr 18 | . | | ] e 
e 55 ang. this third dan in e iiion tha 
Now it wou'd be of no manner of uſe, in order proved, \ 
make this Compariſon between two Ideas, by their We are 
te rpoſition of this third Idea, to compare it only wit gan 
one of the two Terms. If, for Inftance, I would kno bey are P 
whether the Soul be Spiritual, and that not penetratir 332 
throughly into it at firſt, I chuſe the Idea of Thoud om cher 
in order to ſatisfy myſelf, it is plain it would be of * Sup 
uſe to compare Thought with the Soul, unleſs I cr n 
ceive in Thought ſome relation with the Attribute! . 
Spiritual, by means whereof | may judge whether jecaule of 
no it agrees with the Soul. I may indeed fay, f 3 
Example, the Soul thinks; but I cannot from then er 
2 e it is Spiritual, unleſs I concein * * 
ome relati | , 
Sima on between the Term Thought and that xpreſſed 
This middle Term therefore muſt be compared jadis cor 
wel] with the Subject or leſſer Term, as with the 4 underf 
tribute or greater Term, whether it be only compar dt 
ſeparately with each of thofe Terms, as in the Gyll n Argun 
giſms which for that reafon are called {ple or 1 * make 
ther it be compared with botli of them at once 28 m obſer 
the Arguments which are called congunttive, ; Re! 
But in either of thoſe manners this Compariſon n ne. Wat 
quires two Propofttions, ie Term 
We thall handle the conjunctive Argument: 8 
themſelves; but as for the ſimple, this is evident, & ud to f 
cauſe the Medium being once compared with the! ad ſo o 
tribute of the Concluſion (which cannot be done! ow of 
0 


by affirmine or denyin i - x wh 
bi g nying) makes the Propoſition whil 2 
allions ; 
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is called Major, becauſe the Attribute of the Conclu- 
ſion is called the greater Term. 

And being again compared with the Subject of the 
oncluſion, makes that which is called Minor, becauſe 
the Subje& of the Concluſion, is called ſeſſer Term. 
And then comes the Concluſion, which is the Propo- 
ſition that was to be proved and which, before it was 
proved, was called a Ourfſ:00. 

We are alſo to know, that the two firſt Propoſt- 


CONtr 
tion 
hen! 
> 18 c 
1Ncon 
ſaid « 


led th 


Order! 


* ions are likewiſe called Pr miſſes, ( Præmiſſæ) becauſe 
A hey are put at leaſt into the Mind before the Conclu- 

nion, which ought to be a neceſſary Conſequence 
etratin 


rom them, if the Syllogiſm be good; that is to ſay, 


hou Wat Suppoſing the Truth of the Premiſſes, the Con- 
de ckauſion muſt of neceſſity be true. 

leg Indeed both Premiſſes are not always expreſſed 
ibure Wecuſe often one of them is enough to make the Mind 
ether Nonceive them both. And when thus but two Pro- 
lay, 'Wofitions are expreſſed in all, this ſort of Reaſoning is 
= all d Enthymeme, which is a perfect Syllogifm in the, 
done 


lind, becauſe it ſupplies the Propoſttion that is not 
xpreſſed ; but which is imperfect in the Expreſſion, 

nd is concluſive only in virtue of the Propoſition that 
pared . underſtood. | 


| that 


the laid that there where at leaſt three Propoſitions in 
Cl Argument; but there might be many more with- 
he dye making it at all defect ive, provided the Rules be 
or wü obſerved. For if after having conſulted a third 
ce, © ea to know whether an Attribute does or does not 
m_ with a Subject, and compared it with one of 


he Terms, I do not yet know whether it does or does 
ot agree with the ſecond Term: J might chuſe a 


nen ird to ſatisfy myſelf ; and if that will not do, a fifth; 
m ) nd ſo on till I come to a Term that will tie the At- 
has nbute of the Concluſion with the SubjeR. 


If, for Example, I doubt whether Covetous Men are 
iſcrable, J may firſt conſider that Miſers are full of 
allions and Deſires: If that will not afford me 2 
on 


on whit 
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ſon to conc)ude, therefore they are miſerable : Iwill ex. 
mine what it is to be full of Deſires, rnd 1 ſhall g 
in this Idea, that of wanting many things which an 
deſited, and Miſery in this privationtheregf; which 
will give me occaſton to form this Argument; Cn. 
tons Men are full of Drfires: Thoſe that are f,. 


of De fires want many things ; lecauſe it is impoſſible tl; 


Every g. 
Every ) 
Therefo 


Becauſe 


1 10. whi 


rith below 
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ſhould ſatisfy all their De fires :Thoſe that want what 11h H ne 
deſire are miſerable. Therforc Crvetons Man aremi crab e 417 at 

Theſe forrs of Arguments conſiſting of ſeveral P. Now an 
politions. whereof the Second depends upon the fit, There fo 
and ſo of the reſt, are called Sorites, and are thoſeince elcct 
that ere moſt common in the Mathematicks. But be.W!107 whi 


cauſe when they are long, the Mind has more troub! 
to trace them, and that the number of three Propoſ- 
tions is pretty well proportioned to the Capacity a 
our Mind, moſt care has been taken to examine the 
Rules of good and ill Syllogiſms ; that is to ſay, 0 
Arguments conſiſting of three Propofitions : Whichit 
is good to follow, 23 the Rules laid down f- 
them may eaſily be applied to all the Arguments con 
ſiſting of ſeveral Propoſitions, inafmuch as they may 
all be reduced into Syllogiſms, if they are good, 


HI. 


Plex. 


this Argument is ſimple, 


Diviſion of Hllegiſms iuto Simple and Conjunctiss 
and of the Simple into Incomplex and Cum 


YIlogiſms are either ſimple or comunctive: Tit 
Simple are thoſe where the Medium is joi ned bu 

to one of the Terms of the Concluſion at once: Tr 
Congunttive are thoſe where it is jcined to both: Thus 
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Frey good Prince is beloved by his Suby ctts © 

ene Every ions King is a good Prince; 

e Therefore every ous King is beloved by his Sulyctts. 

ie Bccauſe the Medium is joined ſeparately with 770 

Co, Wing, which is the Subzect of the Concluſion ; and 

„ich beloved by bis Subgetts which is the Attribute of 

e Hg. But this other is conjunctive fora contrary Reaſon, 

an elective State rs ſul to diviſions, it is not of 

craig dir ation © 

PV. an elcctive Stats is ſulij ect to divifions ; 

e f Therefore an elcttive State is not of long duration, 
thoeWince cleffiwve State which is the Subject, and of long du- 

Jut be. ion which is the Attribute, have a place in the Major. 

roub!lWl As theſe two ſorts of Syllogiſms, have their ſeparate 


ropoli{Wules, we ſh all treat of them ſeparately. 
city ol The ſimple Syllogiſms, which are thoſe where the 
ine theſWl:dium is joined ſeparately with each of the Terms 


ſay, of the Concluſion, are again of two ſorts, 

Thichig The one where each Term is joined entire with 

wn forfWe Medium, to wit, with the Attribute entire in the 

1ts color, and with the Subject entire in the Minor. 

icy mi The others; where the Concluſion being complex 

od, at is to ſay, conſiſting of complex Terms only a 
art of the Subject, or a part of the Attribute, is taken 

GEASS bc joined with the Medium in one of the Propo— 
tions, and all the reſt which is no more than one 

ngle Term, is taken to be joined with the Medium in 

e other Propoſition. As in this Argument: 

The divine Law commands u do honour Kings © 

Louis XIV. is a Xing; | 

Therefore the divine Law commands us to honour 

Mis XIV. 

We ſhall call the firſt ſort of Arguments clear and 


ni, 
2d Con- 


ve: Iomplex, and the other implicate or complex; not 
dined bie all thoſe wherein there are complex Propoſitions 
znce . He of this laſt kind, but becauſe there are none of 
ch : Le laſt kind, wherein there are not complex Prop- 


1011s, 


Now 


— 
— — 
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Now tho' the Rules generally given for ſimple dy. 


| | A Katy 
logiſms may hold good in all complex Syllogiſms Ms are the 
inverting them, nevertheleſs becauſe the Strength f Ween prov 


the Concluſion does not depend upon that Inverſiny, 1. Par 
we ſhall here apply the Rules of ſimple SyllogiſmsM! ones | 
only to the incomplex, and treat of complex Syll:.ﬀe parti 


giſms by themſelves, or E. ir 
2. The 
r particu 

SIOISSOICCROOOOO 00939 030cu.r 
| 3. The 
1 er havin 
1 CHAP. III. nliderec 
| | accide 
1 General Rules for tncomplex ſimple SylloriſmsM 4. The 
1 Noys take 
1 [This Chaftcr, and all the following tothe Twelfth, l It is pr 
ll ſome of thoſe mentioned in the Diſcourſe, to contarn con of 1 
| ſtradted Things neceſſary inthe ſpeculation of Log:cghut fponor vi 


very little uſe.] 185. 


W E have already ſeen by the preceding Chapte 

that a ſimple Syllo giſm ought to have but - Med! 
Terms, namely, the two Terms of the Concluſio, org 
and one ſingle Medium, each whereof being twire rt 

peated make three Propoſitions: The Major, in whit For bei 
ſtands the Medium and the Attribute of the Conde Conc! 
ſion, called the greater Term; the Minor, in vhidſ be take 
alſo ſtands. the Medium and the Subject of the Concule p 
cjuſion called the leſſer Term; and the Concluſion! be u 
whereof. the leſſer Term is the Subject, and ems. 


—— 


— — — — ————ů —ů 


— — — — — — 


| greater the Attribute. taken 
| But becauſe all ſorts of Concluſions cannot be du conſe 
if from all ſorts of Premiſſes, there are general Ruf not | 
| which ſhew that a Concluſion cannot be rightly Cranagpuent v 
in a Syllogiſm, where they are not obſerved. A'< alrea 
theſe Rules are built upon the Axioms-laid donn  Premi 
the ſecond Part, touching the nature of affirmatuq 15 0 


neg 
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e Fyl. Neeative, univerſal and particular Propoſitions; ſuch 
ns lr ſs are theſe, which we ſhall only propoſe, they having 
eh of cen proved elſewhere. 
rin, MW 1. Particular Propoſitions are included in the gene- 
YoiſnsÞþ! ones of the ſame nature, and not the genera]. in 
dy- Ne particular; I. in A. and O. in E. and not A. in I. 
of E. in 8 
2, The Subject of a Propoſition taken univerſally 
r particularly, is what renders it univerſal or par- 
Po cular. 


3. The Attribute of an affirmitive Propoſition, ne- 
er having more extent than the Subject, is always 
nſidered as taken particularly; becauſe it is only, 
accident that it is ſomerimes taken generally. 
„i. The Attribute of a negative Propoſition is al- 
© Wins taken generally. 
fi, It is principally theſe Axioms that are the Founda- 
nn of the genera] Rules of Syllogiſms, which we 
ric hu fponor violate without falling into falſe Reaſon- 


Iws. 

MLL» Os 
haptei : 
ut the Medium cannot be taken twice particularly, but it 
nciuſion, ovght at leaft once to be taken untver ſally. 
EW 1CC 1 
in whiag For being to unite or diſunite the two Terms of 
Conde Concluſion, it is evident that it cannot be done if 
in wia de taken for two different parts of one ſame whole, 
the CMauſe perhaps it will not be the ſame part that 
nclufo We! be united with or diſunited from thoſe two 


and ems. Now being twice taken particularly, it may 


taken for two different parts of the ſame whole; 
d conſequent!y. nothingcan be concluded from it, at 


aſt not neceſſarily ; which is enough to make wn Ar- 


be dram! 
ra) Rut 


ly au gnent vicious, ſince no Syllopiſm is good, as we 
ed. Ae already ſaid. unleſs its Concluſion cannot be falſe, 
d down ll e Premiſles being true: So in this Argument; Se 


Hrmatie 


lan is holy; ſore Man ia a Thief: Therefore ſome Thief 
neg | | 


is 


— 
S - 
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1s holy. The word Man being taken for differ 


| W ren | too 
parts of Mankind, cannot unite TO with Hoh, be e | 
cauſe it is not the ſame Man that is Holy and a Thig one 
We cannot fay the ſame of the Subiect and Att 

: Whe 
bute of the Concluſion, For tho they be twice take ld a 
particularly, they may nevertheleſs be united togethe Por it 5 
by uniting one of thoſe Terms to the Medium in th (b oh 
whole extent of the Medium. For from thence it x oh 10 


ry well follows, that if this Medium is united in ſong 
one of its parts with ſome part of the other Ten The 
. * * . * E , 

that firſt Term which we faid is joined to the who : 
f a age oe” ss negat 

Medium, will be found to be alſo joined with th 

: 5 the Sub 
Term to which ſome part of the Medium is joined. H nion are 
there be ſome Frenchmen inevery Houſe in Paris, andi , A 
. . 0 third A 
there are ſome Germans in ſome Houſe in Par:s ; ther 
areHouſes where a Frenchman and aGernanaretogetlh: 


If ſome rich Men arc Fools ; The 1. 
And if allrich Men are honour d the Pret 
Some Fools are honour d, ticular i 


For thoſe rich Men that are Fools are alſo honour Pre miſſe 
ſince all the rich are honour d; and conſequen the Con 
in thoſe rich Men that are Fools, and that are honouiaei the leſſe 
the Qualitics Fool and Honoured are joined togetiaWwhen it 

 &.S 2 at © tothe ? 
The Terms of the Concluſon cannot be taken more virus anno 
ſally in the Concliſ on, than in the Premaſſes: | but that 

Wherefore when the one or the other is taken um the Attr 
verſallity inthe Concluſion, the Argument wil} be faken pa 


only pat 


if it is taken particularly in the two fi: ſt Propofition that the 
The Reaſon is, that we cannot conclude any ii ned fro 
fre m the particular to the General : (according to t and c 
firſt Axiom) for becauſe ſome Man is black, we a! erm is 
not conclude that every Man is back. 4% 
Coroliary 1. | No ed 

There oneht always to be in the Premiſes one ul I wy 1 
verſal Term more than in the Concluſion. For eve! th N 


Fly: . - 1 ucht to 8 
Verm that is general in the Concluſion oug ned to 
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ſo too in the Premiſſes. And further, the Medium 
ought to be taken generally once at leaſt. 
Corollary 2. 

When the Concluſion is negative, the greater, Term 
muit of neceflity be taken generall in the Major. 
For it is taken generally in the negative Concluſion, 
(by the fourth Axiam) and conſequently it ought alſo 


ferent 
ly, be 
Thie 
Attn 
> take 
gether 


in th 


e it A to be taken generally in the Ma jor( by the ſecond Rule) 
1 ſome Corollary 3. 
eim 


The Major of an Argument, whereot the Concluſion 
is negative, can never be a particular Affirmative. For 
the Subject and Attribute of an Affirmative Propofi- 


> who's 


1th th 


cd. 1 tion are both taken particularly (by the ſecond and 
andi chird Axiom) and ſo the greater Term wou'd be taken 
; thee on! articularly contrary to the ſecond Corollary. 
oOgeibe 9 ; 4 


Corollary ++ 
The leſſer Termis always in theConcluſion as it is in 
the Premifles, that is to fly. that as it can be only par- 
ticular in the Conclufion when it is particular in the 
>nour of Premiſles, it may on the contrary be always general in 
quem ite Concluſion, when it is ſo in the Premiſſes. For 
nous he leffer Term could not be general in the Minor 
ogerieWFwhen it is its Subject, without being united generally 
to the Medium, or diſunited from rhe Medium, and 
cannot be its Attribute and be taken generally in it, 
es? but that the Propoſition muſt be negative; becauſe 
den uniWebe Attribute of an affirmative Propofition is always 
be fal'2ken particularly. Now negative Propoſitions denote 
„ ſitien hat the Attribute taken in it's whole extent is diſu- 
inWMunitcd from the Subject, 


ny un 
\s 10 And conſequently a Propoſition where the leſſer 
we af ermis general, denotes either a union of the Me- 
lum with that whole leſſer Term, or a diſunion of 
the Medium with that whole leſſer Term. 
ane ui. Now if by this union of the Medium with the lef- 
or or Term, w2 conclude that another Idea is joined 
ch * ich this leſſer Term, we ou aht to conclude that it is 
| 


ned to the whole leſſer Term, and not to a part of 
AL it 


— — .4 


or rt 71 TT: 
4 4 . a S —_ * 
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it only. For the Medium being joined to the whole 


lefler Term, can prove nothing by that union of! 
| Part, but it muſt prove the ſame of the others alſy, for, 
© AFfinceit is joined to all. yy 
1 In like manner it the diſunion of the Medium from 
the leſſer Term, proves ſomething of ſome part of the The 
lefſ:r Term, it proves the ſame of all the ' ric fince MW poſitior 
it is equally diſunited from all the Parts. parts o 
Corollary 5. pable o 
When the Minor is a univerſal negative, if we can N conelud 
draw a good Conclufion from it, it muſt al ways be ge- And! 
neral, This is a conſequence of the preceeding Co- clufion 
rollary 3 for the leſſer Term cannot fail being taken I gener: 
generally in the Minor, when it is a univerſal negs oupht t 
tive ʒ whether it be its Subject (by the ſecond Axiom quently 


or whether it be its Attribute (by the fourth) 1 

N There fo 
. Ru l. k 3. 8 ; particul; 
| Natbing can be concluded from tuo negative Propoſitions, in the M 


„  WTherefc 
For two negative Propoſitions ſrperate the Subjef is Ma 


ö 
If 
from the Medium, and the Attribute from the ſame innot be 
| WM. 
* — from two things being ſeperated from the ſm: This, 
thing, it does not follow either that they are, or tha, 1c 
| they are not the fame thing. From the Spaniard: nolfifh, q wy 
| being Twks, and from the Turks not being chicco ling 
it does not follow that the Spaniards are not Chriſtians Rule ** 


| and neither does it follow that the Chineſ⸗ are fo, thoW.hoſ At 
they are not Turks any more than the Spaniards, | the or 
j RoLE 4 even 
. 1 
of negative Concluſion cannot be proved I two affirmati thing 
| Propoſutions, | 
For becauſe the two Terms of the Conclufion u which 


That w 


united with a third, it cannot be proved that they 2 8 
Aludes 


diſunited from each other. 


Rol: 
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Rut b. 

of 1 Wk Concluſion alu ay: fallows the weakeſt Part, that is to 
all, W ſay, that if one of the tus ropo fit ions be negative, it muſt 
be negative z and if one be particular it nuſt be particular. 


orte The Proof of this is, that if there be a negative Pro- 
poſition, the Medium is diſunited from one of the 


Fo parts of the Concluſion; and conſequently it is inca- 
pable of uniting them, which is neceſſary in order to 

„een Conclude Aﬀeir, iave y. | 

be ge. And if there be one particular Propoſition, the Con- 


; & cufion cannqt be general, For if the Conclufion is 
v general Affirmative, the Subject being univerſal, it 


_ ought to be univerſal alſo in the Minor, and conſe- 
xiom) quently it ought to be its Subject, the Attribute being 


never taken generally in affirmative Propoſitions. 
Therefore the Med: um joined to that Subject will be 
N particular in the Minor: Therefore it will be general 
ion, Win the Major, becauſe elſe it would be particular twice: 

. . Mherefore it will be its Subject, and conſequently alſo 
Subjenmis Major will alſo be univerſal. And thus, there 
znnot be a particular Propoſition in an affirmative Ar- 
zument, whoſe Concluſion is general. 


he mM This is yet more evident in the univerſal negative 
or thaoncluſions. For from thence it follows that there 
ird: nohnuſt be three univerſal Terms in the two Premiſes * 
hrift:an cording to the firſt Corollary. Now as by the third 
briſtion Mule there ought to be an affirmative Propofition, 
ſo, thoEW@hoſe Attribute is taken particularly, it follows that 


15. Uthe other three Terms are taken univerſally; and 


onlequently the two Subjects af the two Propofitions 
re ſo too, which makes them univerſal; which was 
e thing to be demonſtrated. 


Corollary 6. 

hat which concludes the general, concludes the particular. 
That which concludes A. concludes I. that which 
acludes E. concludes O. But that which concludes 
M 2 the 


fir matt, 


ifion 1 
they It 


ULE) 
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only as to their nobleſt Concluſion, which is the gene. 


the articular, does not therefore conclude the gere. 
ral: This is a conſequence of the preceding Rule and! 
the firſt Axiom. But we are tooblerve that Men has: 
been pleaſed to confider the ſeveral forts of 8 logiſm 


of the 


ral: So that they do not reckon that which conc)ude; 
the particular, only becauſe the general may alſo MA Fter 
concluded, to be a Species of Syllogiſm by it (elf, muſ 

Wherefore there is no Syllogiſm where the Ma egiſms, 
being A. and the Minor E. the Conclſion is O. FM this 
(by the fifth Corollary) the Concluſion of a uni vet We m 
negative Minor may always be general. So that | is there 
we cannot draw a general Conclufion, it will be h: politi-ng 
cauſe we can draw none at all. Thus A. E. O. is teen con 
ver a Syllogiſm apart. but only in as much as may þ TheD 


included in A. E. E. their 
And thi 

RuLE 6. fthe M 

From 10 particular Propoſitions follows nothing, "N is 

iNOW \ 

For if they are both Affirmati ve, the Medium will Here ma 
twice taken particularly, whether it be the Subject (tes, ac. 
the ſecond Axiom) or whether it be the Attribute „ mak 
the third Axiom) Now by the firſt Rule we can con Combi 
clude nothing by a Syllogiſm, whoſe Medium is twic ken thr 
taken particularly, N CAM. 
And if one of the Propofitions were negative, t nole that 
Coucluſion being ſo too, (by the preceding Rule) the fert, wil 
ought to be at leaſt two univerſal Terms in the Pre 23 excl 


rom two 


miſſes (according to the ſecond Corollary. ) I he ef 
there ought to be one univerſal Propofition in thol 


two Premiſſes, it being impoſſible to diſpoſe thre 18 by t 
Terms into twoPropoſitions, wherein there ought tol'**kelt. Þ 
two Terms taken univerſally, in ſuch a manner, as ti by the 
there mult not either be two negative Attributes which two 
would be contrary to the third Rule; or ſome of th name 
Subjects univerſal, which makes the Propoſition un ene ral Ry 


verſal. 
"OW. 


CH A p. IV. 


n have 


7 That there can be but four Figures. 

1 ter haying laid down the general Rules, which 
A muſt indi pepſibly be obſerved in all ſimple Syl- 
M osiſms, it remains to ſhew how many there inay be 


1 f this ſort of Syllogiſms. 

nverll We may ſay in general, that there are as many ſorts 
that = there are different ways of diſpoſing the three Pro- 
| be bW'ofiti-ns of a Syllogiſm, and the three Terms of which 
they conſiſt, without breaking theſe Rules. 

The Dilpoſitions of the three Propoſitions according 
their four Differences A. E. I. O. is called Mode. 
And the Diſpoſition of the three Terms, that is to ſay, 
tthe Medium with the three Terms of the Conclu- 

18 ion, is called Hgure. 
Now we may reckon how many concluding Modes 
\ will Were may be, without conſidering the different Fi- 
ject res, according to which one and the ſame Mode 
e (b 
oy — Combinations, four Terms (as are A. E. I. O) being 
is tan ken three by three, can be differently ranged only 
n 64 Manners, Baut of theſe 64 different Manners, 
ive, hp "aſc that will take the Pains to confider them each 


). is ne 
may b 


lle) the! part, will ſind that there are. : | 
the Pi excluded by the third and fixth Rules, That 
he co rbing is to be concluded from two Negatives, or 
in them two Particulars. 

oſe tha 13 by the fifth, That the Conc'uGon follows the 
ght to rakeſt, Part, 


6 by the fourth, that we cannot conclude nepatively 
om two Affirmatives. 
i, namely. I E. O. by the third Corollary of the 


eneral Rules. 


r, as thi 
es whie 
ne of th 
ition un 
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of the Figures and Modes of Syllegiſms in general. 


y make divers Syllogiſms- For, by the Doctrine 


M3 1, namely 


2*»⸗»- RR —L[—ù y f — o - 
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1, namely A. E., O. by the fixth Corollary of the I Reaſon 
general Rules. contrar 
Which make in all 54, and conſequently there re- Words, 
main but ten concluding Modes. them C3 
| 1 A. A. E. A. E. N þ 
1. I. I, A. E. E. ourt 
4 Affirm. 55 A. J. 6. Negat.) E. A. O. ing kno 
GA. 1 A. O. O. and Mir 
+ id Wa 6 is drvifth 
* E l. O. mw 
But it does not therefote follow, that there are hut ſhould | 
ten ſorts of Syllogiſms; but one alone of theſe Modes for the 
may make ſeveral forts, according to the other Man. ſtands fi 
ner, from whence ariſes the Divetfity of 8 logiſms, cond, If 
which is the diff-rent Diſp-fition of the three Terms,  Conc* ufl 
which we have already ſaid, is called Figure. ment, fir 
Now as to this D ſpoſi ion of the three Terms, it of the t| 
can tegard = the two firſt Propofitions, becauſe the thoſe Ve 
Conclufion is ſuppoſed before we make the Syllogiſm Minor th 
to prove it. And thus, as the Medium can be ranged zer 
only in four different Manners, with the two Terms df In ty 
the Conclufion, there are alſo but four Figures poſſible. Non 
For either the Medium is the Subje# in the Major, Qui 
and the Attribute in the Minor. Which makes the fir] For al 
Figure, | He t. 
Or it is the Attribute in the Major and in the Mine, Ever 
which makes the ſecond Figure. They 
Or it is the Sab jeti in both, Which makes the third, © 2re 
Fi ure. | val Dif 
Or, laſtly, it is the Attribute in the Major, and the S:“ hang 
je8 in the Minor, Which may make a fourth Heure. beiſms 0 
It being certain that we way ſometimes conclude" 's the 
neceſſarily in this manner, which is enough to make Term 1s ( 
Syllogiſm true. Examples ſhall be inſtanced hereaft?! n the , 
[ Nevertheleſs, becauſe we can cohclude in this lil (that is to 
manner, only in a manner which js by no means n ere fore 
(| tural, and which never enters into any Man's Head 8 of th 
'f Ariſtotle and his Followers would not give this way i!tr1bute 
| Reaſonin! 


" the 
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Nodes 
Man- 
giſms, 
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ns, it 
ſe the 
ogiſm 
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rms of 
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Minor, 
third 
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Reaſoning the Name of a Figure. Galen averred the 
contraryz and it is plain, that it is a Diſpute only about 
Words, w hich ſhould be decided by making each of 
them explain what he underſtands by the Word Figure 

But thoſe are certainly miſtaken, who take for a 
fourth Figure )which they accuſe Ariftorle of not hav- 
ing known) the Arguments of the firſt, whoſe Major 
and Minor are tranſpos'd; as when we ſay : Every Body 
is divi ſible 3 every Thing that is diviſible is im er fell; there- 
fore every Body it imperfett I admire * Gaſſen dus 
ſhould fall into this Error. For it is ridiculous to take 
for the Major of a Syllogiſm the Propoſition that 
lands firſt, and for the Minor that which ſtands c. 
cond, If this were ſo, we ought often to take even the 
Concluſion for the Major or the Minor of an Argu- 
ment, fince it is very commonly the firſt or the ſecond 
of the three Propoſitions of which ir confiſts; as in 
th:ſe Verſes of Horace, the Conclufion is the firſt, the 
Minor the ſecond, and the Major the third. 

Out melior ſervo, qui liberior fir avarus, 

In tyiv'is fixum cum ſe dimittit ad aſſem, 

Non vid o: nam qui cupbiet, metuet quoque 3 porro, 
Qui metuens vivit, liber mihi non erit unquam, 

For all this may reduced to this Argument : 

He that is in continual Apprehenſions, is not free : 
Ev cy covetout Man is in continual Apprehenſions s 
Therefore no covetons Man is Fee. 

We are not there fore to have out Eye upon the bare 
bea Diſpoſition of the Propofition, which produces 
Mm change in the Mind; but we are to account as Syl- 
veiſms of the firſt Figure all thoſe where the Medi- 
im is the Subject in the Propoſition, where the greater 
Term is (that is to ſay, the Attribute of the Contlu- 
Im( the Attribute in that where the leſſer Term is 
that is to ſay the Subject of the Conclufion.), And 
ere fore thoſe only, on the contrary, ate to be reck3 
med of the fourth Figure, where the Medium 'is the 
tribute in the Major, and the Subject in the Minor. 


M 4 And 
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And fo we ſhall call them, hoping no body will take 
it amiſs, fince we give notice before hand, that by this 
Word Figure we undetſtand only a different Diſpoſi. 
tion of the Medium. 


* DD Ed E S PAY & Ab. 5. 20:0 . 28 27 


2 'H A P. * 
Rules, Modes, aud Foundations of the firſt Figure. 


'T- H E firſt Figure then is that where the Mediumis 
the Subject in the M. jor, and the Attribute in 
the Minor. 

This Figure hae but two Rules, 


r 
The Minor miſt be a fur mat've. 


For if it were negative, the Major would be affir- 
mative by the third general Rule, and the Concluſion 
negative by the fifth, Therefore the greater Term 
would be taken univerſally in the Conc.ufion, becauſe 
is would be negative, and particularly in the Major, 
becauſe that it is its Attribute in this Figure, and that 
it would be affirmative, which would be contrary to 
the ſecond Rule, which forbids concluding from the 

articular to the general. This Reaſon holds good 
alſo'in the third Figure, where the greater Term 13 
alſo in the Attribute in the Major. 


R.V LK. 2. 
The Major ought to be univerſal. 


For the Minor bein 


affirmative by the preceding 


Rule, the Medium, which is the Attribute there, 5 
taken particularly. Therefore it ought to be univer 
ſatin the Major, where it is the SubjeR, which ret- 
ders it univerſal : Otherwiſe it would be twice te 


ken particujarly, contrary to the firſt general Rule. 
| D « M 0% 


LA. 
which 1 

A. A, 
Corollar 
ing the 
but that 

And c 


2 Affi. 

Whic 

Theſe 
eaſily ret 
Whoſe t 
and the 
poſition | 
great C. 
Word c! 
could ne 
cumlocu! 


BAR. 
BA- 


RA. 
CE- 
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DrmonsTRATION. 
That tere can be but four Modes of the firſt Figure. 


We ſhewed in the preceding Chapter, that there 
can be but ten concluding Modes, But of theſe ten 
Modes, A, E E. and A. O. O. are excluded by the firſt 
Rule of this Figure, which 1s, that the Minor ought 
to be affirmative, 

I. A. I. and O. A. O. are excluded by the {econd, 
which is that the Major ought to be univerſal. 

A. A, I. and E. A. O, are excluded by the fourth | 
Corollary of general Rules. For the lebe Term be— . 
ing the Subject in the Minor, it cannot be univerſah, | 
but that the Concluſion may be fo too. 

Ard conſequently there remain but theſe four Modes 

: A A. A. . E. A. E. 

2 Affirm. A. I. J. 2 Ne gat. 3 F. l. O0. 

& Which was what was to be demonſtrated 
2" W Theſe four Modes, that they might be the more 
efily retained, have been reduced to artificial Words, 


luſion 


he whoſe three Syllables denote the three Propoſitions, 
1 and the Vowel of each 8yHable ſhews which this Pro- 


ibn J Voſtion ought to be. 80 that theſe Words have this 
great Convenience in the Schools, that one finale 


wht Word clearly expreſſes a ſort of Syllogiſm, which 
EY could not otherwiſe be explained but by great Cir- 
4 „amlocution. 
BAR- hoe ver ſuffers thoſe whom he ought to feed to | 
die of Hunger, is a Murt her. | 
BA- All the Rich, that do not give Ams to the Poor, 
: ſuffer thoſe to die of Hunger, whom they ought 
ceding to feed ; s * 
1 RA- There ſore they are Miurt herers.) 
univer- 


ch ret- 
vice ti 
Rule. 


M ON. 


E- No imfeu tent Thief muſt exp: Salvation. 
Lie 


- . 
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LA- All thiſe that die afrer hwoing enriched themſelv, I here. 
ont of the Patrimony of the Chart h without it is ge 


| maluing Reſiitution, are impenitent Thieves; ton ven. 
KENT. Ther- fort non ſuch muſt expe Sal varion. Lund 
| ther, a 

DA. All that help 16 Salvation is ad uant dy eons, affirme 


RI. Tfeye are forte Afiifions t hat help to Salvation, ¶ conſeq 
I. Therefore there are ſome Afﬀurons that are ad. Anima 


Vartageoks, 

FE. That which is followed by a juſt Repentance, M That v, 

ne vey to be deſired, 0 

Rl. Tiere are fort Pleaſieres that art followed ly a ; 

| juſt Repentance. Tree j 
O. Therefore there aje ſome Pleafares that are not 1. of all 

be deſired. .. ſed in tl 

ur gat ui e 

PForndution of the firſt Fxurr. 4 7 

ther of x 

Siner in this the greater Term is affirmed i We ar 
denied of the Medium taken uni verſally, and that ſame cludes a] 
Medium after wards affirmed in the Minor of the leſuf And t. 
Tetm or Subject of the Concluſion; it is evident thaWof which 
ftis founded only upon two r the one for the be 2 un 
afflrmati ve Modes, the other for the negative Mode. wry ger 
4 | ubject,: 
Principle of the affirmative Modes It happer 

That which agrees with an Idea taken univerſally, agi larly. It 
ſb Wh every th of which that Tden i aſfr med, or (by 
which is the Sub fell of t hut Idea, or which is compre hende Subject 
10 the Eetenſion df rhet Tdew : For theſe Ex preſfiaſconfiſts th 
are ſynonymous. ind the A 


Thus the Idea of Animal agreeing with all Me 
agrees alſo with all the ZZrhiopians, This Princip 
has been ſo thoroughly explained in the Chapter whe! 
we treated of the Nature of affirmative Propoſition! 


that it is not neceſſary to ſay any thing further 7 
a 
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Cl, here. It will be enough to hint, that in the Schools 
hour it is generally expreſſed thus: Quod convenir con ſequenti, 
os « convenit antecedenti: And that « 4 the Word . ee 

is underſtood a general Idea which is affirmed of ano- 
ther, and by Antecedent the Subject of which it is 
affirmed ; becauſe in effect the Attribute is drawn by 
tion; ¶ conſequence from the Subject: If he is a Man, he is an 
re Ads Animal. 


| Principle of the negative Modes, 
act, i; ar which is denied of am Idea talen univerſally, is denied 
of every thing of vbich that Idea is affirmed. 


Tree is denied of all Animals; it is therefore denied 
not of all Men, becauſe they arc Animals. This is expreſ- 
ſed in the Schools thus: Quod negatur de conſequenti, 
weatur de antecedenti, What we have ſaid in treating 
of negative Propofitions, excuſes us from ſpeaking fur- 
ther of rt here. Pi 
med ot We are to obſerve, that only the firſt F 1gure con- 
it ſamt cludes all A. E. I. O. | f 
e leu And that only the ſame concludes A. The reaſon 
nt tha of which is, that to the intent that the Conclufion may 
for tell be 2 univerſal Affirmative, the leſſer Term muſt be 
Modes Wiken generally in the Minor, and conſequently be its 
dubject, and the Medium its Attribute: From whence 
t happens, that the Medium is taken here particu- 
larly. It muft therefore be taken generally in the 
Major i, og firſt general Rule) and conſequenrly be 
ts Subject. Now in this it is that the firſt Figure 
onſiſts that the Medium is the Sub 
and the Attribute in the Minor. 


ect in the Major, 


zofiti0n! 


her of : | 
her Ms CHAP; 
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COPEL EDO EDO POE POPE F. 


it is ex 

C . . Term 1 

MAP; Of t 

Rules, Modes: and Foundations of the ſecoud Figure, 2 Ge 

"F* HE ſecond Figure is that where the Medium i; 1 ** 

twice the Attribute: And from thence it follows . if rp 

that in order to its being neceſſirily concluſive, the — 

two following Rules muſt be obſerved. CF 

| rn. + 
One of the two firſt Propoſitions muſt be negative, and conſe. 

quently the Concluſion muſt le ſo too, by the ſixth general CA 

Rule, MF: 


For if they were both affirmative, the Medium, I TRp« 
| — is alwiys the Attribute, would be twice taken 
 Wrticularly, contrary to th e firſt general Rule. PES. 


JH 
E 


The Majcr muſt be univerſal. 


For the Concluſion being negative, the g-cater 
Term, or the Attribute, is taken univerſally. Now BA. 
this ſame Term is the Subject of the Major. There RO. 
fore it ought to be univerſal, and conſequently it mut CG. 
make the Major univerſal. - 


DEMONSTRATION. 
That there can be but four Modes m the ſecond Figure. 


It woul 


i . Wirev 
Of the ten concluding Modes, the four affirmative ra 
7 


are excluded by che fir Rule of this Figure, which Pine! [ 

[ that one of the PremiF-s ought tobe negative. . 4 
O. A Ol is excluded by the ſecond Rule, which ples is 

that the Major ought to be univerſal. is C 
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E. A. O. is excluded here for the ſame Reaſon that 

* Wits excluded in the firſt Figure, becauſe the leſſer 
Term is alſo the Subje t in the Minor. 

Of theſe ten Modes therefore remain but theſe four. 

et ian cd 
Phich was the Thing to be demonſtrated. 
m 's W Theſe four Modes Eire been comprized under theſe 
lows W:rtificial Words. 


117 


the | 
CE- Neo Liar is to be believed: 
SA- Every good Man is to be b.licved ; 
l RE. Therefore no good Man is à Liar. 
conſe. 


eneral CA- AMI that are of Jeſus Chriſt, cruciſy the Fleſb. 
MES- All that lead a ſoft luxuricus Life do not cru- 
cify the Fleſh : 
1 TRES- Therefore none ſuch are of Chriſt. 
taken 
FES- No Virtue is contrary to the Love of Truth : 
TI. There is a Love of Peace that is contrary 20 
the Love of Truth ; 
NO. Therefore there is a Love of Peace that is no 
Virtue, 


Now BA- Every Vi-tue is accompanied with Diſcretion : 
Ther p RO- There is a Zeal without D. ſcretion; 
t mu CO. Therefore there is a 7 al that is no Virtue. 


Foundation of the ſecond Figure, 


It would be eaſy to reduce all theſe various ſorts of 
rguments to one and the ſame Principle in a few more 
Words ; but it is better to reduce two of them to one 
Principle, and two to another, becauſe the Depen- 
ence and Connection they have with thoſe txo Prin- 
Iples is clearer and more immediate, 

Fi. ſt 


| 
| 
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Firſt Principles of Arguments in Ceſare and Feſtino. 


The firſt of theſe Principles is :hat which alſo ſeryes Vrin 
for a Foundation to the negative Arguments of the fitſt 
Figure; to wit, That what is denied of a nniveryſal Idea, In t! 
is a ſo denied of every Thing of which that Idea is affirmed, ¶ Attribu 
that is to ſay, of all the Subjeft of that Idea. For it is evi. Nd. V 
dent that the Arguments in Ceſare and in Fft ino are MW pon th 
eſtabliſhed upon this Principle. To ſhew, for in. W £-»/6 
Nance, that no good Man is a Liar, I have affirmed, 7s 
to be believed, of every good Man, and denied Liar of wes | 
every Man that is to be believed, by ſaying that no MW” the /e 
Liar is to be believed. It is true, that this way of de. W True 
nying is indirect, ſince inftead of denying Liar of h. ſon of 
lie vable, I have denied believable of Liar. But as nega WW teble : ( 
tive univerſal Propoſitions are fimply denied; by de. W foor ; t 
nying the Attribute of a univerſal Subject, we ww toward: 


that univerſal Subject of the Attribute. Every 
This however ſhews, that Arguments in Ceſare ar: W No M 

in ſome manner indirect, fince what ought to be de- There; 

nied in them, is only denied in them indirectly; but. e C 

this does not hinderthe Mind from taking the Strength 

of the Argument clearly and eaxfily, they may be =. 


reckoned direct; underftanding that Term to ſigaif) 
clear and natural. 

This alſo ſhews, that theſe two Modes, Ceſare and 
Feſtino, differ from the two of the firſt Figure, C Rules, 
rent and Feyio, only in that its Major is inverted. But 
tho' it may be ſaid, that the negative Modes of the ] N the 
firſt Figure are more direct; yet it often happens, that From 
theſe two of the fecond Figure, which antwer to them 
are more natural, and that the Mind more eaſily fal's 

them. For in that, for inſtance, which we jul 
now propoſed, tho” the direct Order of the Negatio 
required us to ſay: No Man that is ro be believed is Which 
Liar, which would have made an Argument in le firſt 
rent; yet our Mind is more naturally inclined to fa) 
that no Liar is to be believed. 
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Principle of Arguments in Cameſtres and Baroco. 


In theſe two Modes the Medium is affirmed of the 
Attribute of the Conclufion, and denied of the Sub- 
ct. Which ſhews that they are eſtabliſhed directly 
upon this Principle: All that is comprehtnded within the 
Excenſion of a univerſal Idea can agrte with none of the 
Sbjefts of which it is denied, the Attribute of a negative Pro- 
. being taken in its full Extenſion, as has been proved 
in the ſecond Part. | 

True Chriſtian is comprehended within the Exten- 
fon of charitable, fince every true Chriſtian is chari- 
able : Charitable is denied of mercileſs towards the 
Poor ; therefore true Chriſtian is denied of mercileſs 
towards the Poor. Which produces this Argument : 

Every true Chriſtian is charitable : 

No Man that is mercileſs towards the Poor is charitable z 

Therefore no Man that is m reweſs towards the Poor is a 


true Chriſtian. 
FF 
C HA p. VII. 
Rules, Modes, and Foundations of tht third Figure. 


[N the third Figure the Medium is twice the Sadject. 
From whence it follows: | 


R vt 1. | 
That its Minor ought bo be affirmative, 


Which we have already proved dy the firſt Rale of 
the ficſt Figure, becauſe, in both, the Attribute of the 
Concluſion is the Attribute alſo in the Major. 


RuLx 2, 
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. 84 
We can conclude only particularly in it. MIS. 


For the Minor being always affirmative, the leſſer 
Term, which is here the Attribute, is particular, W DA- 
Therefore it cannot be univerſal in the Concluſion, M TI- 
where it is the Subject, becauſe this would be to con- 8. 
clude the general of the Particular, contrary to the ſe. 
cond general Rule. BO. 


DEMONSTRATION. CAR- 
| That there can be but ſix Modes in the third Figure, DO. 


Of the ten concluding Mode:, A. E. E. and A. O. 0. 
are excluded by the firſt Rule of this Figure, which 
is, that the Minor cannot be negative. 

A. A. A. and E. A. E. are excluded by the ſecond 
Rule, which is, that the Concluſion cannot be gerer;l 
There remains then but fix Modes. 

| A. A. I. 2 
3 Afirm. 5 l I. I. 3 6250 I. O. 
6 4. 1. O. A. O. 

Which was what was to be demonſtrated. 


This has been reduced to theſe ſix artificial Words 
tho' in another Order. 


FE- 
Rl. 
80 N. 


The tu 
the t W. 
tves as t 
lodes Of 


I 
 DA- The in finite diviſihility ef Matter is incompreher ben two 
Ii ble. they may 

RA- The infinite diviſibility of Matter is very certain larly, 
PTI. Therefore there are very certain Things that ai For bei 
me mt reben ſible. th agre 
FE- Ne Man can part from himſelf: dy. 
LA- Every Man is his own Enemy 3 -may b 
PTON. Therefore there are Enemies that we cannot fon 4 4 
5 from. dium n 
- There are wick:d Men in t. Aung Fe if it . 
DI T e hy d Men in the moſt Rlouriſarng o digger 
ald not 


leſſer 


cular, 
uſion, 
con- 


he ſe- 


re, 


O. 0, 
which 


ſecond 


zenerel 


). 
). 
). 


Words 


npreher 


certain 
that GT 
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SA- Ali wicked Men are miſerabie; 

MIS. Therefore there are Men miſerable in the moſt 
flouriſhing Fortunes, 

NA- Every Servant of God is a King: | 

l- There are ſome Servants of God that are Poor: 


S!, Therefore there are ſome poor Men that are Kings: 


BO. There are ſome ſorts of Anger that are not blame- 


able. 


CAR- Every ſort of Anger is a Paſſion 3 

DO. Therefore there are ſome Paſſions that are not 
blameable, 

FE- No Polly is eloquent: 

Rl. © There are ſome Follies put into Figure; 

JON. Therefore there are ſome Figures that are not elo- 


quent, 


Foundation of the third Figure, 


The two Terms of the Conclufion being attributed 
the two Premifl-s to one and the ſame Term, which 
nes as the Medium, we may reduce the affirmative 
lodes of this Figure to this Principle. 


Principle of the affirmative Modes. | 
hen two Terms may be affirmed of one and the ſame Thing, 
they may alſo be affirmed one of the other, taken part icu- 
larly, 

For being united together in that thing, fince they 
thagree with it, it follows that they are fometimes 
ited together, and conſequently that they may be 
firmed the one of the other particularly. But that 
may be aſſured that two Terms have been affirmed 


Woe and the ſame thing, which is the Medium ; that 


dium muſt at leaſt once be taken univerſally 3 for. 
if it were twice taken particularly, they might be 
o different Parts of one common Term, which 
ld not be the fame Thing. ; No 
rin- 
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Principle of the negative Modes. Tor t. 
ien of to Turm on! may be denied, and the other af „d con 
med of the ſame Things, they may be denied particular! k 2a 
the one of the other, n 
- "Fr 0 | 
For it is Certain, that they are not always Joined toWConcluſi 
fees ſince they are not joined in this thing: ThereMits Subje 
ore they may — be denied the one of thi 
other ; that is to ſay, they may be denied the one of I che 
the other taken particularly. But for the ſame Re por t. 
ſon, the Medium muſt ar leaſt once be taken univerWr,,, is 
ſally in order to its being the fame Thing» he 2d g 
, 3 £. 8 premiſſes 
22 bart f H · hy an tree bob oil as 
4 4 e N this a; 
| 0 A P. VIII. | uſt ma 
Of the Modes of the fourth Figure. 
| That th 
T HE fourth Figure is that wherein the Media Of the 
is the Attribute in the Major, and the SubjeQ ii) are «> 
the Minor. It is ſo little natural that it would hard A. A. 4 
be worth while to lay down Rules for it, were it u O. A. ( 
that nothing may be wanting tothe Demonſtration Y gg thai 
all the fimple manner of reaſoning. 
Ro SS: 1: | : Affirn 
When the Major is affirmative, the Minor is alu 
F 3 ; . 
For the Medium is taken particvlariy in the aff 
mative Major, he auſe it is its Attribute. It mg A R- 
therefore (be the firſt general Rule) be taken ge B A- 
rally in the Minor, and conſequently render it une RI, 
ſal, becauſe it is its Subject. 
Ru l. E 2. N 5 N. 


When the Minor 75 afftr mat i ve, the Conc lu ſian is alu * F. 8 


particular. 
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For the lefler Term is the Attribute in the Migor, 
- 10 Mid conſequently it is there taken particularly when 
cl n is affirmative ; from whence it follows (by the 2d 
general Rule) that it muſt alſo be particular in the 
Concluſion 5 which renders it 3 becauſe it is 
its Subject. : 


ned to 
There 
of the Ru t. E z. 

one ol 1s the negative Modes the Major ought to be general. 
e Rei For the Concluſion being negative, the greater 
unter lerm is taken there generally: It muſt therefore (by 
he 2d general Rule) be alſo taken generally in the 
Premifſes. Now it is the Subject of the Major, as 
ell as in the 2d Figute ; and conſequently as well 
this as in the 2d Figure, being taken generally, it 
uſt make the Major general, 


I 


DEMONSTRATION. 
That there can be but five Modes in the four Hgures. 


Mediu Of the ten concluding Modes, A. I. I. and A. O. 

bject i are excluded by the firſt Rule. 

hard A. A. A. and E. A E. by the ſecond. 

re it n O. A. O. by the third. | 

ration o that there remains no more than * 7 
A. E. 


| A. A. I. a 
ae 3 L613 9 ELM 
Theſe five Modes may be included in theſe artifi- 


| words. 


the 1 
It maß g AR All the Miracles of Nature are ordinary. 
en geg B A- Every thing that is rd nary does not frike 15 3 
t une RI. Therefore there are things that do not trie usy 
which are Miracles of Nature. 


CA- All the Evilsof Life ſnon paſs away. 
LE N- All tranſitory Euils art not to be feared ; 
TES T herefore non? of the Evils that are to be 
feared are Evils of this Life. | 
DI- 


's alwi 


is alu 
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DI. Some Folls ſpeak Truth «i 
B A- FWhoever ſpeaks Truth deſerves to be followed; 
118. Therefore there are ſome of them that deſervi. 
to be followed, though they ſtill are Fools. 


No Virtue is a nutural Quality : 

Every natural Quality. has God for its fi 

Author; ch 2 
MO. Therefore there are Qualities that have God 

* for t beir Author which are nor Virtues, 


FRE. No wretched Man is content: 
SI. There are ſome Perſons content who are pot! ; 
SOM. Therefore there are ſome poor Men that ar: 


not wretched. 


It may not be amiſs to give notice, that theſe five 
Modes are generally expreſſed thus: Baralipton, G- 
lantes, Dabitis, Fapeſmo, Friſeſmorum ; which procecded 
from this, that Ariſtotle not having made a ſeperate 
Figure of theſe Modes, they have been looked upon 
to be only indire& Modes of the firſt Figure, under 
Pretence that the Conclufion was inverted, and that its 
Attribute was its true Subject. For which Reaſon 
thoſe who have follow'd this Opinion, have put for 
the. firſt Propofition that where the Subject of the 
Conclufion has a Place; and for the Minor that where- 
in ſtands the Attribute. 

- And thus they have given nine Modes to the fi {! 
Figure, four direct, and five indired, which they have 
included in theſe two Verſes. 


Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Feyio, Baralipton, 
Celantes, Dabitic, Fapeſmo, Eiſeſimorum. 
And for the other two Figures: 
Ceſare, Cameſires, Feſiino, Baroco, Darapt , 
Felapton, Diſumis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Feriſ on. 
But as the Concluſion being always ſuppoſed (ſince 
it is what is always to be proved) cannot W 
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be ever ſaid to be inverted, we thought it would be 
better always to take for the Major that Propoſition 
where the Attribute of the Concluſion has Entrance; 
which obliged us to invert theſe artificial Words in 
order to put the Major firlt, So that for their better 
Retention they may be included in this Verſe : 
harbari, Calentes, Dibatis, Feſpamo. Friſeſom. 


RECAPITULATION 
Of the ſeveral ſorts of Syllogiſms. 
From all that has been ſaid we may conclude, that 
there are nineteen ſorts of Syilogiſms, which may be 
divided in ſeveral manners. : | 


1 1 5. 


Particlar 14. 


Affirmative 7. 
Negative 12. 
. 
1 
ge 
O. 8. 

4. According to the different Figures by ſubdivi- 
ding them by the Modes, which has already been 
ſufficiently done in the Explication of each Figure. 
5 Or, on the contrary, acco ding to the Modes, 
by ſubdividing them by the Figures; which will 
again produce nineteen ſorts of Syllog'ſms, becauſe 
there are three Modes, whereof each concludes only in 
one fingle Figure ; fix, whereof each concludes in two 
Figures; and one, which concludes in all the four. 


ee reren Se 4B, 45S. 92S. (%%, oF 28229 
anne 


CHAP. IX. 


, complex Syllogiſms, and how they may be reduced 
into common Jyllogiſms, and judged of by the ſame 
Rules. 


Jl muſt be confeſſed, that if there are ſome to 
whom Logic is of uſe, there are many o whom it 
is 


2. Into 


3. Iato thoſe which conclude 
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is of diſadvantage ; and it muſt at the time b. 
aknowledped that there are none whom it more hunt 
than thoſe who value themſelves mai} upon it and 
who affect with greateſt Vanity to appear good Lyo;j 
eians : For this _— AﬀeRaion being the figns of, 
ſuperficial little Mind, it happens that applying then, 
ſelves more to the Bark of the Rules, than to goad 


Wher! 
tert bu f 
s put ir 
deved 11 
Now, 


11 do 


induced to teject Arguments that are indeed ven . * 
ood becauſe they have not depth enough to ad : * 
uſt them to the Rules, which on y help to lead then — 4 


into miſtakes, being but very imperfe&ly underſtod 
by them. 

To avoid this Fault, which has a ſtrong TinQur 
of Pedantry unbecoming a Gentleman, we ſhoull 
examine the Solidity of an Argument rather by the 
natural Light of Reaſon than by the Forms; and one 
of the beſt means of ſucceeding in jt, whes any diff. 


oodneſ 
th out 
It is a 
alued p 
ver, the 
he Sciet 


culty ee is to make others of the ſame Natur: . 
upon different Matters and when we plainly find, thu * * 
in good Senſe it concludes duly, if at the ſame time i 14 F 
we percieve that it contains ſomething which weder, th. 
not think conformable to the Rules, we ought rather 3 
to believe that it is more for want of our diſtinguiſ- Nter hes 
Ing properly, than trom their being really contrary Bris ar 
them. l 

But the Arguments of which it is more difficult t 1 
judge rightly, and wherein it is very eaſy to be dr s 10 
ceived, are thoſe, which, as we have already fad, , 
may be called complex, not barely becauſe they con | 11 4. 
tain a complex Propoſition, but becuſe the I erm to " 
the Concluſion being complex, were not taken quit. beſi 
entire in each of the Premiſſes to be joined with th'M,, W 
Medium, but only a part of one of the Terms. 4 11 be' « 
in this Example 8 | ul es. 


The Sun is an inſenſible Thing : 

The Perfian adorned the Sun; 
Therefore the Perſians adorned an inſenſible Thing 
Whet: 
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Where we ſce, that the Conclufion having for its 
tribute, adored an inſenſible Thing, only a part of it 
put in the Major, namely a» inſen ſible Thing, and 
dered in the Minor. 
Now, with relation to theſe ſorts of by cheep we 
„ do two Things. We ſhall ſhew, 1K, how they 
my be reduced to the incomplex Syllogiſms, of which 
ve have hitherto treated in order to judge of them by 
he ſame Rules. 

And in the ſecond Place we ſhall ſhew, that more 
eneral Rules may be given to judge at fight of the 
oodneſs and Weakneſs of theſe complex Syllogiſms, 
ithout the help of any Reduction | 

[t is a very unaccountable thing that tho' Logic is 
alued perhaps above its deſerts, even ſo far as to 
ver, that it is abſolutely neceſſary for the attainin 
he Sciences, yet it is treated of with fo little care, 
it hardly any thing is ſaid of ſuch things as may be 
flome uſe. For Authors are generally contented with 
wing down Rules for ſimple Syllogiſms; and almoſt 
| the Examples produced to expiain them, are fo 
lear, that no Body ever took it in his Head to pro- 
ole them ſeriofly in any Diſcourſe. For who was 
ver heard to form ſuch Syliogiſms as theſe? Every 
an is an Animal: Peter is a Man; therefore Peter is 
n Animal. 

But little care has been taken to apply the Rules 
{ Syllogiſms to Arguments, whoſe Propofitions are 
mplex, though this be often pretty difficult, and that 
ere are ſeveral Arguments of this Nature, which 
em to be bad, when really they are very good g and 
at beſides the uſe of ſuch Arguments is much more 
requent than that of Syllogiſms meerly ſimple. This 
ill be more clearly perceived by Examples than by 


Rules, 
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But 1 

ExAMPLE TI. anſwer, 

We have ſaid, for Example that all the Propuk includec 
tions compoſed of Verbs active, are ccmplex in ſonꝗ [aw cor 


manner; and of theſe Propoſitions Arguments are d mand t 
ten made, whoſe Form and Strength it is difficult For it i 
conceive, as this which we have alrcady propoſz 


| Law cov 
by way of Example. $0 ag 
The aivine Law commands us to hanour Kings : ; mands u 
Louis XIV. is a King; Attribut 
Therefore the divine Law command us honour Loui contrary 
XIV. For it 


Some Perſons of weak Underſtanding have ac} Loi 
ſed this ſort of Syi ogiſms of being defeQire 3 bec.ulh Thus 
ſay they, they are compoſcd of pure Affirmatixes manner. 
the ſecond Figure, which is an eflential Fault. Bi The 4 
ſuch perſons have plainly ſhewed, they conſu:# Louis 
the Letter and Bark of the Rules more than th: Lig Theref 


of Reaſon, by which thoſe Rules were found ou be 
F or this Argument is ſo trueand fo concluding, th lt is e 
if it were contrary tothe Rule, it would be Proiiſtheſe Pr 
that the Role were falſe and not the Argument bad. Kings. 
I fay then, 1ſt, that this Argument is gocd. f Louis 
in this Prop ofition : The divine Law commands ks | Theref 
honour Rings; this Word Kings is taken generally Rad tha: 
all Kings in particular; and conſequently Louis X\Wwhich ſ. 
is of the number of thoſe whom the divine Law cual inc 
mands us to honour. 0 the A 
I ſay, in the 2d place, that King, which is the M a Pre 
um, is not the Attribute in this Propoſition. The d It is al 
Law, commands us to honour Kings 3 though it b JoinWipure i 
to the Attribute commands, which is very differen aſſing fe 
For that which is a real Attribute is affirm'd, and hole E. 
rees : Now King is not affirm'd, and does not nec 
Ficity agree with the Law of God: 1 Th: Attribi 
is reſtrained by the Subject. Now the Word *. "FRY 


is not reſtrained in this Propoſition 3 The divine l. 
commands us to honour Kings, ſince it is taken gener, 
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But if any one ask what it is then ? it is eaſy 10 

anſwer, that it is the Subject of another Propoſition 

opol included in that. For when I ſay, that the Divine 

lo Law commands us to honour Kings, as I attri buteCom- 

are mand to the Law, ſo I attribuce Honour to King:? 

cult u For it is the very ſame thing as if I ſaid, The divine 
o pole Law commands that [ings be bonoured. 

So again, in this Concluſion : The divine Law com- 
mands us to honour Louis XIV. Louis XIV is not the 
Attribute, though joined to the Attribute ; but on the 
contrary he is the Subject of the included Propofition. 
For it is Juſt as if I ſaid: The divine Law commands 
that Louis XIV be honoured, 

Thus theſe Propofitions being diſentangled in this 
manner. 

The divine Law commands that Kings be honoured 2 
nu Louis XIV is a King 3 

„ Ligh Therefore the divine Law commanas that Louis XIV 
nd ou be honourd. 

n g, tl It is evident, that the whole Argument conſiſts in 
de Proditteſe Propofitions , 

t bad, Kings or:glt to be honoured : 

ocd. til Louis XIV is a Ning; 

ls us | Therefore Louis XIV ought to be honnured : 

erally Had that this Propoſition; The divine Law commands, 
outs XI which ſeemed ro 55 the principal, is a Pro poſition 
2 wv colfnly incidental to this Argument, which is joyned 
o the Affirmation, to which the Divine Law ſerves 
$ a Proof. | 

t is alſo manifeſt, that this Argument is of the firſt 
igure in Parbara. the fingular Terms, as Louis XIV, 
aſſing for univerſal, beeauſe they are taken in their 
hole Extent, as we have already obſerved. 
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EXAMPLE 2. 


For the ſame reaſon this Argument, which ſeems to 
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be of the ſecondFigure,and conformable to the Rule; # T; 
of that Figure, is good for nought. E251 


We ought to believe the Scripture : | Wha! 
Tradition is not Scripture 1s neg, 
Therefore we ought not to believe Tradition. * Fo 
For it ſhould be reduced to the firſt Figure, as thus: Þ the A 
The Scripture ought to be believed : bea of 
Tradition is not Scripture ; Cann; 
Therefore Traditian ought net to be believed, of the 
Now we can coaclede nothing in the firſt Figure of the 
from a negative Minor. | No: 
ber t 
FExAmMPLE z. is viſi 

0 


There are other Arguments that ſeem to be mer: 
Affirmatives in the 2d Figure, and which yet ae Thi 


very good: As, excluſt 
Every good Paſtor is ready to lay down his Life for i Only 
Sheep: Now 
Naw there are few Paſtors at this Day that are read) t : They 
lay down their Life for their Sheep; . For 
Therefore at this Day there are few good Paſtors. Ithis Sy 


But what makes this Argument good is, that ini G | 


we conclude affirmatively only in appearance. For th! 760 * 


Minor is an exclufive Propoſition, which in its Sen 3 
contains this Negative: Many of the Paſdors at this Da Prrengt 
are uot ready to lay down their Life for their Sheep: Ani 3 
the Concluſion alſo may naturally be reduced to thhe Fab 
Negative: Many of the Paſtors at this Day are not goffribute 

Faſteri. | 00 are 


nent ou 
All tha 
New 


ExXAMPLE 4. 

Here follows another Unc em which being 
the firſt Figure, ſeems to have a negative Mino 
and which yet is very good. | 

All iboſe who cannot be robbed of what they love are 6 | Theref 

of the reach of their Euimies: 1 But 

Now when a Man loves nothing but God, he cannot. 

robbed of that which he loves; N 
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Rule: Thereſore all thoſe who love nothing but God, are out of 


the reach of their Enemies. 
| What makes this Argument very good, is, that the Minor 
is negative only in appearance, and is in effect affirmative, 
| For the Subject of the Major, which ought to be 
thus: che Attribute in the Minor, is not thoſe who can be rob- 
bea of what they love ; but on the contrary, theſe who 
cannor be robbed of ii. Now this is what is affirmed 
of thoſe who love nothing but God; ſo that the Senſe 
Figure of the Minor is: | 
| Now all thoſe that love nothing ut God, are of the num- 
ber of thoſe who cannot be robbed of what they love; which 
J's viſibly an affirmative Propoſition. 


e met EXAMPLE 5. 


jet ati This is what happens again, when the Major is an 

excluſive Propofition : As, 
Fe for i Only the Friends „7 Goa are happy : 

Na there are rich Men who are not the Friends of Cod; 
ready ti * Therefore there are rich Men who are not happy. 
For the Particle o makes the firit Propoſition of 
"7s. this Syllogiſm be equivalent to theſe two: The Friends 
hat inf G are happy; and all other Men who are not Friends 
For tif of God are not hat ty. 
ts Sen Now as it is upon this ſecond Propoſition, that the 
this D'Wtrength of the Argument depends, the Minor, which 
„: AiWſcemed to be negative, becomes affirmati ve; becauſe 
d to ihne Subject of the Major, which ought to be the At- 
not gotribute in the Minor, is not Friends of God, but thoſe 
: „ho are not Frienas of God ; ſo that the whole Argu- 
ment ought to be taken thus: 
All thoſe who are not Friends of God are not happy : 
New there are rich Men who are of the number of thoſe 

who are not Friends of God; 

Therefore there are rich Men avho are not happy. 
But what makes it unneceſſary to expreſs the Mi- 
Hor in that order, and to take from it the appearance 


not | * i f mh . * P 
Fa pf 2 negative Propoſition, is, that it is the ſame 
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thing to ſay negatively, that a Man is not the Prien 

of God; as to ſay affirmatively, that he is no Frieni the! 
of God; that is to ſay, of the number of thoſe wh; Wn th 
are not Friends of God. 


| EXAMPLE 6. 
| There are many of the like Arguments, whereof l 
the Propofitions ſcem negative, and which yet arÞ 
very good, becauſe there is one of them that is nee: 
tive only in appearance, and affirmative in effect; a 
we juſt now ſhewed, and as will further appear bi 


this Example. 


_ r 


That which has no Parts cannot periſh Ly the Diſſolution 
of its Parts: 
4 Our Soul has no Parts; 
" Therefore our Soul cannot periſo by ihe Diſſolution of i: 
1 Parts. 


There are ſome that produce this kind of SylIogiſnf 
to prove, that we are not to pretend that this Axion #0 7 
of Logic, We can conclude nothing from pure Negatives, up 
true generally, and without diſtinction: But they did 
not take notice, that in the real Senſe, the Minor NE 
this Syllogiſm, and others the like, is affirmative # p 
becauſe the Medium, which is the Subject of the M. &ducir 
Jor, is its Attribute. Now the Subject of the MajofWumen; 
is not, that which has Parts, but thit which has no P«rrMules, 
And thus the Senſe of the Minor is ; Our Soul is a thinf@oy'd | 
ev hic h has no Parts, which is a Propofition aMrmativ { ch a 
of a negative Attribute. Buſt be 

The ſame Perſons again maintain, that negatiſhmmot 
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Friend cho' not expreſs'd Now in both of theſe Examples, 
Friend the Propofition underſtood is neceflarily affirmative 
Ce wh ln the firſt, this, every Mau is Ratiena!; John ts not Ra- 
$:onal x ther: fire John is ncr a Man, And in the other > 
| very Man is an Animal: No An:mal ſees ; therefore no 
lan ſecs, Now no body can ſay, that theſe Syllogi- 
Is are pure Negatives. And conſequently Enthy- 
$:-m2; that conclude only becauſe they include theſe 


ect * $yllogiſms entire in the Mind of him that makes them, 


pear b py be brought as Inſtances to ſhew that ſome- 
Fiimes there are Arguments made up of pure Nega— 
tives, which are concluſive. 
Ü o lution | Cs 
bp ip ah hp aebe hp ei bo hp bo Wop hy hp 


E e 


k general Principle, by which, without any Reduttion 


on of "= 


04 
3 to the Figures and the Modes, we may judge of the 
ative, if goedreſs or viciouſueſs of any Syllogiſm: 

they dic | 

Minor E have ſeen how we may judge whether com- 
acl plex Arguments are conclufive or vicious, by 


the Miducing them to the Form of the moſt common Ar- 
de MajopWuments, in order to judge of them by the common 
s no P«rtWules, But as it is not probable that our Mind 
is a thin | zou'd ſtand in need of this Reduction before it make 
KirmativWch a Judgment; we were apt to believe that there 
Buſt be ſome more general Rules, whereon even the 
negati-@mmon ones mu? be grounded, by which we might 
1 accounWore eaſily diſcover the goodneſs or defect of all ſorts 
refore he Syllogiſms. And what we thought upon this Sub- 
ſees. But was this. 
are on When we would prove a Propofition whoſe Truth 
es any es not evidently appear, all that we have to do, 
derſtocqms to be to find out a Propoſition better known, 
the Mich at may confirm the other, which for that reaſon 
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may be called the containing Propofition : But becauſ- 
it cannot contain it expreſly and in the ſame Terms; 
fince if it did ſo, it would not be at all different from 
it, and ſo would be of no uſe for making it clearz it i 
neceſlary there ſhould be yet ano:her Propoſition, ty 
ſhew that that which we have called containing, does 
indeed contain that which it is the defign to prove, 
And this may be called Applicative. 

lu affirmative Syllogiſms it is often indifferent, 


which of the two is called containing; becauſe they 


both in ſome fort contain the Concluſion, and mutu- 
ally ſerve to ſhew that the other contains it. 


For Example, if I doubt whether a vicious Man 
be miſerable, and argue thus: 

Every one that is a Slave to his Paſſion is miſerable ; 

Every vicious Man is a Slave to his Paſſions 3 

Therefore every vicious Man is miſerable. 

Whatever 3 you take, yon may ſay that 


it contains the 


Idea that of miſerable, as the Major ſhews. 


Nevertheleſs as the Major is almoſt always more ge 


neral, it is uſually looked upon to be the containing 


Propoſition, and the Minor as applicative. | 

As for negative Syllogiſms, as they have but one 
negative Propoſition; and as the Negation is proper 
Ty included in the Negation only, it ſeems that th 


negative Propofition ought always to be taken for tht 
containing, and the Affirmative for the Applicatir! 
only; whether the Negative be the Major, as in C 
rent, Ferio, Ceſare, Feſtino ; or whether it be the Mine! 
as in Cameſtres and Baroco. 

For if | prove by this Argument that no covetou 
Man is happy : N 


oncluſion, and that the other ſhe vs 
it. For the Major contains it, becauſe Slave to his Pa. 
fions contains within it ſelf viciens; that is to ſay, . 
cious is included in its extent, and is one of its Sub- 
jects as the Minor ſhews. And the Minor contain 
it alſo; becauſe Slave to his Paſſions comprehends in iu 
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Every happy Mau is content: 


No co vetous Man is content; 
There fore no covet ous Man is happy. 
It is more natural to ſay that the Minor which is 
negative, contains the Concluſion which alſo is nega- 
tive; and that the Major is to ſhew that it contains 
it: For this Minor No covetous Man is content, totally ſe- 
parating content from covetous, does alſo ſeparate "to 
it happy; ſince according to the Major, happy is totally 
included in the extent of content. 
It 1s not hard to ſhew that ail the Rules we have 
» given, ſerve only to prove that the Concluſion is con- 
; tained in one of the firſt Propoſitions, and that the 
Concluſion ſhews it; and that Arguments are vicious 
only when we fail to obſerve this, and that they are 
Aways good when we do obſerve it. For all theſe 
Rules may be reduced to two principal ones, which 
{are the Foundation of the others. The one, that ns 
Term caa be more general in the Conclufion than in the Pre- 
mies. Now this viſibly depends upon this genetal 
Principle, that the Ar, ought to contain the Concluſion. 
* Which could not be, if the | wk Term being in the 
Premiſſes and in the Conclufion, it had leſs extent in 
the Premiſſes than in the Concluſion: For the leſs ge- 
neral does not contain the more general 3 ſome Man 
does not contain / Mey. 
The other general Rule is, that the Medium ought at 
I leaſt once to be taken un i verſally: Which depends again 
upon this Principle, that the Concluſion ought to be con- 
I tained in the 7 75 For ſuppoſe we were to prove 
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that ſome Friend of Cod is Poor, and that in order there- 
to we us'd this Propofition, ſome Holy Man is Poor: I 
ſay that it will never evidently be ſeen that this Pro- 
poſition contains the Concluſion, but by another Pro- 
1 where the Medium, which is holy Man, muſt 
be taken univerſally. For it is evident that to the in- 
tent that this Propoſition, ſome holy Man is Poor, may 
contain the Conclufion ſome Friend of God is Poor; it is 
| N 4 neceſſary 
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ncceflary and ſufficient that the Term ſome Holy Me 
contain the Term ſome Friend of God; fince for the 
other they have it in common. Now a particulir 
Term has no determined extent, and it certainly con. 
rains no more than what it includes in its Compre. 
henſion and Idea. 

And conſcquently, to the intent that the Term ſen- 
holy Man, way contain the Term ſome Friend of Cod; 
it is neceſſary that Friend of God be contained in the 
comprehenſion of the Idea of holy. 

Now all that is contained in the comprehe:fion of 


an Idea, miy be univerially affirmed of it : All that 


is included within the compr-henfion of the Idea of 
Triangle may be affirmed of every Triangle: All that h 
included within the Idea of Man, may be affirmed of 
every Man : And conſeqnently to the intent that Friend 
of God may be included within the Idea of holy Man 
It is neceſſary that every Holy Man be the Friend of God, 


From whence it follows that this Conclufion, ſon: 


Friend of God is Poor, cannot be contained in this Pro. 

oſition, ſome Holy Man is Poor, where the Medium 
fol Man is not taken particularly, but by virtue of: 
Propofition where it may be taken univerſally, finceit 
ought to ſhew, that a Friend of God is contained in the 
comprehenfion of the Idea of holy Man. This is what 
cannot be ſhewn any ocherwith than by affirming 
Friend of God of holy Man taken univerſally, every hoy 
Man is the Friend of God. And conſequently none of 
the Premifles would contain the Concluſion, if the 
Medium being taken particularly in one of the Pro- 
poſitions, were not taken univerſally in the other 
Which was the thing to be demonſtrated, 
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E 
7 CHAP. XI. 
mpte. 


Application of this general Principle to ſeveral Slo- 
mn ſom giſms which ſeem to be intricate, 
Cod; 
in the Nowing then by what we have ſaid in the ſecond 
Part, what we mean by the extent and the com- 
fion of ¶ prehenfi on of Terms, whereby we may judge when 
Il that Ea Propoſition does or does not contain another; we 
dea of may judge of the goodneſs or badneſs of any Syllos 
thats giſm, without conſidering whether it be ſimple or 


ned of compound, complex or incomplex, and without 57 
y 


Friend ving any attention to the Figures or to the Modes, 

ly Mes this one general Principle: That one of the two Pro- 
of God, Wt oſitions ought to contain the Concluſton, and the other to 
n, ſome bew that it does contain it. This will be better com- 


is Pro- 
ledium 
ie of: 


prehended by Examples. 


h EXAMPLE I. 
| doubt whether this Argument be good. 


ſince u It is a Chriſtian's duty not to praiſe thoſe that commit 
d in ele Afions : 
1s what | Now thoſe that fight Duels commit a wicked Afion 3 
Hrming Therefore it is a Chriſtian's duty not to praiſe thoſe thi; 
ery * bt Duels, 

0 
me oh have nothing to do to trouble my ſelf to know in- 
he Pro- what Figure or what Mode it may be reduced. But 


other eis enough for me to conſider whether the Conclu- 
; lon be contained in one of the two firſt Propoſitions, 
nd whether the other ſhews it to be ſo. And im- 
nediateiy find that the firſt differing in nothing 
rom the Concluſion, except that there is in one, 
thoſe that commit wicked Actions, and in the other, thoſe 
Vat fight Duels: That wherein there is, commit wicked 
HATE, will contain that wherein there is, fizhr Duets 
N 5. provided 
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up that commit wicked Actions do contain fight 
uels. 

Now it is manifeſt by the Senſe, that the Term, 
thoſe that commit wicked Aflions, is taken univerſally, 
and extends to all thoſe that commit any wicked Ac. 
tions whatſoe ver. And thus the Minor thoſe that fight 
Duels commit a wicked Aftion, ſhewing that to ſight Du- 
«ls is contained under this Term, commit wicked Aion; 


does alſo ſhew that the firſt Propoſition contains rhe 
Concluſion, 


| ExAmMPePLE 2. 
I doubt whether this Argument be good. 
The Goſpel promiſes Salvation to (hriſtians: 
There are withea Men that ate Chriſi aus; 
T berefore the Goſpel promiſes Salvation to wicked Men. 


To judge of itI need only to obſerve that the Mz. 


jor cannot contain the Conclufion, unleſs the Word 


Chriſtians be taken generally for al/ Chriſtians, and not 
for ſome Chriſtians on'y, For if the Goſpel promiſe 
Salvation only to ſome Chriſtians, it does not fo!llon 
that it promiſes it to wicked Men that are Chriſtians 
becauſe thoſe wicked Men may be not of the number 
of thoſe Chriſtians to whom the Goſpe! promiſes $1 
vation. Wherefore this Argument concludes well, 
but the Maj r is filſe, if the Word Chriſtians be taker 
in the Major for a'! Chri/tz,ns ; and it concludes il], i 
it be taken only for ſeme Chriſtians : for then the fil 
Propofition wou'd not contain the Conclufion. 

But to know whether it ought to be taken unire 
fally, muſt be done by another Rule which we han 
given in the ſecond Part, viz. that except in matten 
Fatt, the thing of which we a” is talen univer{al) 
whey it is indefinitely expreſſed. Now tho? thoſe 7 11 
commit wicked Aflions, in the firſt Example, and 0 
ſtians in the ſecond, be part of an Attribute, th 
nevertheleſs ſupply the place of the Subject in 


ſpect of the other part of the ſame Attribute. i 
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my are the things of which we affirm, that they 
auß t not to be praiſed, or that they have the pro- 
miſe of Salvation. And conſequently not being re- 
ſtrained, they ought to be taken univerſally : And 
thus both Arguments are good in Form ; but the 
Major of the ſecond is falſe, unleſs we will underſtand 


by the word Chri/tian:, thoſe that live conformably to 


the Goſpel, in which caſe the Minor would be falſe, 
becauſe there are no wicked Men that live confor- 


mably to the Goſpel. 


ExXAMPLE 3, 


It is eaſy toſee by the ſame Principle that this At- 


gument 1s ſtark naught, 


| The divine Law commands us 0 obey ſecular Magiſtrates 


B: ſhops are not ſecular Magiſtrates ; 
Therefore the divine Law dots not command us to obey 


| Biſhops, 
For neither of the firſt Propofitions contains the 
Conclufion fince it does not follow from the divine 


Laws commanding one thing, that it does not com- 
mand another : And thus the Minor does indeed 
ſhew that Ziſpops are not comprized under the Word 
ſecular Magiſtrates z and that the command to honour 
ſecular Magiſtrates does not comprize Biſhops : But 
the Major does not ſay that God made no other com- 
mand befides that, as it ought to do to include the 
Concluſion in virtue of that Minor, which is the Rea- 
lon why this other Argument is good. 


ExAMP LE 4. 
Chriſtianity obliges Servants to obey their Maſters only in 
hings that are not contrary to the Law of God : 
Now a vicious intrigue is contrary to the Law of Cod; 


eir Maſters in vicious Intrigues. 


Therefore Chriſtianity does not oblige Servants to obey. 
For the Major contains the Concluſion ſince by the 


Minor, vicious Intrigue is contained in the number of 
tings which are contrary to the Law of God; and 
N 6 the 
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the Major being excluſive, is equivalent to having 
ſaid, The divine Law does not oblige Servants to obey then 
Maſters in any thing contrary to the Law of God, 


EXAMPLE 5. 

We may eafily reſolve this common Sophiſm by 
this ſingle Principle. 

He that ſays you are an Animal ſays true: 

He that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays that you are an Ani. 
mal ; 

Therefore he that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays true. 

For it is enough to anſwer that neither of the two 
firſt Propofitions contains the Concluſion; fince if 
the Major contained it, differing from the Concluſion 
only in that there is Animal in the Major, and Goo: 
in the Concluſion, Animal muſt contain Gooſe, But 
Animal is taken particularly in this Major, fince it is 
the Attribute of this incident affirmative Propoſition, 
you are an Animal; and conſequently it could not con- 
tain Gooſe any otherwiſe tnan in its comprehenſion, 
To prove which it would oblige the Propounder to 
take the Word Animal univerſally in the Minor, by 
affirming Gooſe of every Animal: Which neither 11 
nor can be done, ſince Animal is again taken particu: 
larly in the Minor, being 2gain here as well as in the 
Major the Attribute of this incident affirmative Pro- 
poſition, you are an Animal, 


ExXAMPLE 6. 


quoted by St. Auſtin : 
You are not what I am: 
Jam a Man 
Therefore you are not a Man. 


This Argument is invalid by the. Rules of Figures 


becauſe it is of the firſt, and that the firſt Propofition 
which is its Minor, is negative. But it ſuffices to ſa, 


that the Concluſion is not contained in the firſt oF 
theſe Propoſitions, and that the other Propoſition ( 
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am a Man) does not ſhew it to have been contained 
therein, For the Conclufion being negative, the 
Term Man is taken there univerſally, and therefore is 
not contained in the Term what I am; becauſe he 
that * ſo is not all Men, but only ſome Man; as ap- 
pears from his ſaying barely in the applicative Pro- 
ofition, I am a Man; where the Term Man is re- 
Bained to a particular fignification, becauſe it is the 
Attribute of an affirmative Propoſition. Now the 


general is never contained in the Particular. 


e GARCIA ARYL 08 
CHAP. XI. 
Of conjunfive Syllogiſms 

A L Lthoſe Syllogiſms, whoſe Propoſitions are con- 


junctive, or compounded, are not conjunctive Syl- 
logiſms ; but thoſe whoſe Major is compounded in 
ſuch a manner that it includes the whole Conclufion. 
They may be reduced to three Kinds ; the conditional 
the disjunFive and the copulative. 


Of conditional Syllogiſms. 

Conditional Syllogiſms are thoſe, whoſe Major is 
a conditional Propofition, that contains the whole 
Conclufion, as; 
If there be a God, we ought to love him: 
But there is a God ; 
Therefore we ought to love him. 


Antecedent, If there be a God; the ſecond the Conſe- 
quent, we ought to love him. 

This Syllogiſm may be of two ſorts, becauſe from 
he lame Major we may form two Concluſions. 
The firſt is, when having affirmed the Conſequent 

n the Major, we affirm the Antecedent in the Minor, 


| The Major hath two Parts : The firſt is called the 
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according to this Rule : In admitting the Ante cedem 7 

we admit the Conſequent. . fr 
if Matter cannot move of it ſelf, its firſt Motion my 

have been given it by God : Th 

But Matter cannot move of it ſelf ; 4 

Therefore its firſt Motion muſt have been given it by Gol, * 

The ſecond ſort is, when we take away the Conſe. * 
N to take away the Antecedent, according to thi 1 

ule: In raking away the Conſequent WE take away the thoſe 1 
Antecedent. ſed of h 

If any of the Ele periſh, God is deceived : 
But is not decerved 5 
Therefore none of the Elect periſh. 

This is an Argument of St. Auſtin's : Horum fi qui. 
quam perit, fallitur Deus; ſed nemo eorum perit, quia nin 

allitur Deus. | 

Conditional Arguments are vicious in two Manner, 
The one is, when the Major is an unreaſonable Cor: 
dition, and whoſe Conſequence is contrary to the 
Rules; as if I concluded the general from the parts 
cular, ſaying : If ue are deceived in any one thing, we 4. 
deceived in all, 

But this Falſeneſs in the Major of theſe Syllogiini 
regards the Matter more than the Form. Thus the 
are conſidered as vicious in point of Form only whe: 
an ill Concluſion is drawn from the Major, be thy 
true or falſe, reaſonable or unreaſonable : Which FM 1. x 
done in two Manners, 1. . 

The firſt, when the Antecedent is inferred frog N 
the Conſequent, as if we ſaid: N * 

If the Chineſe are Mahometans, they are Infidel; ee 
Now they are In fidels; E 
Therefore t hey are Mahometans. 1 | 
The ſecond ſort of conditional Arguments, thi The 1. 
are falfe, is, when from the Negation of the Antec; Vingit 
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eden, 1f rhe Chineſe are Mahometans, they are In fidels: 
Now they are not Mahometans : 
mu Therefore they are not In fidels. 

There are however ſome of theſe conditional Ar- 
ments which ſeem po of this ſecond Fault, when 
ndeed they are very good ; becauſe there is an Ex- 
luſion underſtood in the Major, tho* not expreſſed. 
Example: Cicero having publiſhed a Law againſt 
thoſe that ſhould buy Votes, and Murena being accu- 
ſed of having bought them ; Cicero, who pleaded for 

him, juſtifies himſelf by this Argument from the Re- 
proach Cato caſt upuu him of acting herein againſt his 
oon Law: Etenim ſi largitionem faflam eſſe con fiterer, id- 
ft qui gar recte fat um eſſe defenderem, facerem improbe, etiamſi 
we WO alus legem tuliſſet 3 cum vero nihil commiſſum contra legem 
eſſe defendam, quid eft quod meam defen ſionem lat io legis 
Lmpediat ? This Argument ſeems to be like that of a 
Blaſphemer, who ſhould ſay in his own defence: If 
I denied that there is a God, I ſhould be a wicked Wretch : 
Pato e h I bla ſpheme, yet I do not deny that there is a God, 
— Therefore I am not a wicked Wretch. Such an Argument 
would be good for nothing, becauſe there are other 


by God, 
Zone. 
to thi 
"ay the 


innert, 
le Cor. 
to the 


log Crimes beſides Atheiſm that make a Man wicked : 
we * But what makes that of Cicero good, tho' Ramus quo- 
Sos ted it as an Inſtance of falſe Reaſoning is, that it in- 


nich ludes in the Senſe an exclufive Particle, and that it 

ic ought to be reduced into theſe Terms: 

c would be then only that I might juſtly be reproac hed 

d trol | with abling againſt my own Law, FI confeſſed that 

i Murena had bonght Votes, and yet definded his ſo 
foe: i doing : 

But I affirm that he did not buy Votes; 

| And conſequently I do nothing contrary to my own Law. 
The ſame may be ſaid of this Reaſoning of Venus 
in Virgil, ſpeaking to Jupiter. 
St fine pace tua, atque invito numine, Troes 
Italiam petiere, luant peccata, neque illos 
Juveris auxilio: ſin tot reſponſa ſecuti, 
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Quæ ſuperi maneſque dabant : cur nunc tua quiſqun WM There 
Flectere juſſa poteſt, aut cur nova condere fata 2 artis ta 

For this Argument may be reduced to thele Term ſWuit now 
If the Trojans came to Italy contrary to the Will oh A, wie 


Gods, they would be puniſbable: or t 
But they did not come contrary to the Will of the Cod Now tt 
Therefore they are not puniſhable, Mor 


Something therefore is to be ſupplied here; other | Ther fi 
wiſe it would be like the following, which certain There 


is not concluſive. \llogiſn 
If Judas enter'd into the Apoſileſhip without Vocatien, in this 
ought to have been rejeſted by God: ying, ca; 

But he did not enter without Vacation ; { 15 quo: 
Therefore he ought not to have been rejefted by God. dendum 


But the Reaſon Why that of Venus in Virgil is 5a ſam eft 
vicious, is, that we are to conſider the Major as beit tur bo: 
excluſive in the Senſe; as if ſhe had ſaid: The ſe 

Only then the Trojans would have been f uniſbable, ae Parts 

unworthy the Aſſjlance of the Geas, if they had cu ve ſaid 


into Italy contrary to their Mill: K. Ber 
Put they did not come contrary to their Mill: by M 
Therefore, &c. Saint 


Or elſe we muſt (ay, which is the ſame thing. thi Now he 
the affirmative, / ſme pace tua, c. does in the Sci Leere fos 


include this negative. Theſe 
Ifthe Trojans came into Italy only by the Or der ef. rough t 
Gods, it is not juſt in the Gods to deter the m: lon is r 
Now t hey came only by the Order of the Gods 3 pofite N 
Therefore, &c. Either U 
_ | Trary, 

Of disjunttive Syllogiſms, Bo y 


Disjunctive Syllogiſms we call thoſe, whoſe fi New we 
Propofition is disjunctive, that is to ſay, whoſe Par 
are joined by vel, or either, as this of Cicero: | 

Thoſe that ſl:-w Cæſar are either Parricides, or Defen« WO 

of Liberty : | 

Now they are not Parricides; 


Therefore they are Defenders of Liberty, 
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There are two ſorts of them: The firſt, when one 
artis taken away to keep the other; as in that we 
ſt now cited ; or in this: 

All wicked Men ougbt to be puniſhed either in this World, 

or the next : 

Now there are wicked Men that are not puniſh:d in this 

World : 
| Therefore they will be puniſhed in the next. 
There are ſometimes three Members in this ſort of 
llogiſms, and then two are taken away to keep one; 
in this Argument of St, Auſtin, in his Book againſt 
Lying, cap 8. Aut non eſi credendum bonis, aut credendum 
eis quos credimus debere aliquando mentiri, aut non eſt 


F dendum bonos aliquando mentiri, Horum promum perni- 
is ra am eft ; ſecundum ſtultum: Reſtat ergo ut nun quam men- 
$ beirrtur boni. | 
The ſecond, but leſs natural ſort, is, when one of 
„e, ae Parts is taken away, to take away the other; as 
ad ve faid : 
F. Bernard bearing Teftimony that God had confirm'd 
by Miracles his preaching up the Cruſade, was either a 
Saint or an Impoſior: 
na, this Now he was a Saint; 
ie Sau Therefore he was not an Impoſtor. 


Theſe disjunctive Syllogiſms are ſeldom falſe but 

rough the Falſeneſs of the Major, wherein the Di- 

lon is not exact, leaving a Medium between the 

pofite Members; as if I ſaid : 

Either we muſt obey Princes in what they command, con- 
my to the Law of God, or we muſt riſe up againſt 
them: 

Now we muſt not obey them in what is contrary to the 
Law of God ; 

Therefore we muſt riſe ub againſt them. 


Or, Now we muſt not riſe up againſt them; 


Therefore we muſt obey them in what is contrary to the 


Law of Cod. 
Both 
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Both Arguments are falſe, becauſe in this Disjun 
tion there is a Medium, which was obſerv'd by the 
Primitive Chriſtians, which is to ſuffer all things p 
tiently rather than to do any thing contrary to t 


4 


nple cor 
remifles 


Law of God, and yet without riſing up again: th: If 1 we 
Princes that impoſed Hardſhrps upon them. ander 
Theſe falſe Disjunctiops are none of the moſt con#nnot co 
mon Sources of the falſe Reaſonings of Men. oſitions 
8 Every | 

Of cepulative Syllagiſms. Now of 


Theſe Syliogiſms are of one fort only, which if Therefo 
when we take a copulative denying Propoſition But I h 
whereof we afterwards eſtabliſh one Part to rejc tiaFlude it c 


other, Every | 
A Man cannot be at the ſame time the Servant of GU Therefo, 
and a Slave to his Money: une ven 
Now a covetous Man is a Slave to his Money; Nay, I 
Therefore he is not the Servant of God, topoſitic 


For this kind of Syllogiſm does not neceſſarily cu If every 
clude, when we take away one Part to eftabliſh th even, 
other, as may be ſeen by this Argument drawn fro mu? 


the ſame Propofition : ven B 
A Man cannot be at the ſame time the Servant of 64 Or by t 
and a Slave to his Money : article, l 

Now Prodigals are not Slaves 80 Money 3 if every 
Therefore they are Servants of God. Life f 

| There ar, 
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Of Syllogiſms whoſe Conclufion is conditional, 


W E have ſhewn, that a perfect Syllogiſm cant 

have leſs than three Propofitions : But this Every tr. 
true only when we conclude 2 and , Fer hi 
when we do it only conditionally ; becauſe then Now the; 


holy Life fe 
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agle conditional Propofition may include one of the 
by the hremiſſes beſides the Conclufion, and even both. 
Ngs pi 
to th 


ic the 


EX AM I. E, 


[f I would prove that the Moon is an uneven Bo- 
and not ſmooth like Glaſs, as Ariſtotle imagined, I 
annot conclude it abſolutely in leſs than three Pro- 
oſitions: 

Every Body that re fl. As Light from all Parts is uneven. 
Now the Moon re Hs Light from all Parts 3 

Therefore the Moon is an uneven Body, 

But | have need only of two Propoſitions to con- 
lude it conditionally after this manner : 

Every Body that reflefs Light from all Parts is uneven : 
Therefore if the Moon reflefts Light from all Parts, it is 
une ven Body, | 
Nay, I may include this Argument in one fingle 
ropoſition, thus : 
ly conf If every Body that re He, Light from all Parts is un- 
liſh th even, and if the Moon reflefts Light from all Parts, it 
vn fron muſt be confeſſed that it is not a ſmooth, but an une- 
ven Body. 

Or by tying one of the Propoſitions by the cauſal 
article, becauſe, or ſince : As, 
If every true Friend ought to be ready to lay down his 

Life for his Friend. 
There are but few true Friends: 
Since there are fro that are Friends to ſuch a degree. 
This way of arguing is very common and very 
autiful ; and therefore we are not to imagine, that 
dere is no Argument, unleſs we ſee three Propofiti- 
s ſeparate, and ranged as they are in the School: 
or it it is certain that that ſingle Propoſition com- 


ſt com 
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ofttionlf 


Jet th 
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nal. 


1 carnWrehends this entire Syllogiſm. 

t this Every true Friend oupht * ready to lay down his Life 
and 1 For his Friend's. 

hen Now there are but few that are ready to lay down their 


ſing: 


Life for their Friends; 
There for- 
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Therefore there ar? but few thue Friends, | . They, 

All the difference that there is between abſclu Every 
Syllogiſms and thoſe whole Concluſion is include bara, 
with one f the Premiſes in a conditional Prop: 4, There 
on, is, that the fi.1t cannot be granted er tire, une me 
we are agreed of what they try to perſwade uM ;. There 
whereas in the latter we may grant all, and yet % i; bur 
Propounder ſhall have got no Advantages ;z beca There is | 
he is ſtill to prove, that the Condition whereon tt: ſamis. 


Conſequence granted to him depends, it true. 

And thus theſe Arguments are, properly ſpea ki ; There 
no more than Preparations to an abſolute Conclufiu No 5; 
but then they are very proper to that end, and it mu- There 
be confefled, that theſe ways cf Reaſoning are v My 57 
uſual and very natural, and that they have this as Toer, 
vantage, that being more remote from the Air of r Some 
School, they are the better received in the Word, There 

We may conclude after this manner in all the ? W, Sn 
gures, ad in all the Modes ;and therefore there Mio. Ty; 
no other Rules to be obſerved in fo doing, than ti} Sone 7 
Rules of the Figures themſelves, 11, Ther 


We are only to obſerve that the conditional Co Se 
clufion always including one of the Premiſles MW. mig] 
ſides the Concluſion, it is ſometimes the Major, «Mrs from + 
fometimes the Minor. | Thought 

This will better appear by the Examples of ſeven do no 
conditional Concluſions, which may be drawn ftr tho 
two general Maxims, the one affirmative, and tt: inclue 
other negative; whether the affirmative be alrex ely, thi 
proved or whether it be granted. | 3, 4. 5. 

Every Senſation of Pain is a Thug. t 001 a 

From whence we affirmatively conclude, 1 


1. Therefore if all Beaſts feel Pain, all Beaſts thi 
Barbara. 


2. Therefore if ſome Plant feels Pain, ſome Plant th" Therefl 
Darii. | No $0: 


35 Thereft 
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; 3, Therefore if every Thought is an A of the Mind, 
lolut Every Senſation of Pain is an Act of the Mind. Bar- 
clude bara, 
pe. Therefore if every Senſation of Pain is an Evil, 

unle! Some Thought is an Evil. Darapti. 
le us 5. Therefore if the Senſation of Pain is in the Hand which 
et th is burnt. 
ecauſ There is ſome Thought in the Hand which is burnt, Di- 
on tl ſamis. 


| Negatively. 
eakin ; Therefore if no Thought is in the Body, 
Luft No Senſation of Pain is in the Body, Celarent. 


it mu! 
re yer 
vis Ad 
e of th 
World 


1, There fore f no Beaſt thinks, 

No Beaſt has Senſation of Pain, Cameſtres. 
$, Ther fore if ſome Part of Man does not think, 

Some Part of Man has no Senſation of Pain. Baroco, 
9. Therefore if no Motion of Matter is a Thought, 
the , No Senſatiin of Pain is a Motion of Matter. Ceſare. 
ere ut 19. Therefore ifno Senſation cf Pain 1s agreeable, 
han i Sor Thought is not azreeable, Felapton. 

11, Therefore if ſome Senſation of Pain is not voluntary, 

al Cot Some Thought ts nor voluntary. Bocardo. 
iſſes d Ve might draw {ome further conditional Conclu— 
jor, Vs from this genetal Maxim, Every Senſation of Pain 
Thought ; but as they would not be very natural, 


f ſever; do not deſerve a Place here. 

vn fror thoſe which we have drawn, there are ſotge 
2 th t-include the Minor beſides the Concluſion; 
Ales 


ely, the 1, 2. 7, 8; and others the Major, vir. 
„ 4; 6-9, 10, K 11. 
Ve may in like manner obſerve the ſeveral condi- 
Concluſions that may be drawn from à general 
ofts th ative Propoſitive. As for example, from this: 


No Matter thinks. 
nt thi. Therefore if every Soul of a Beaſt is Matter, 
No Soul of a Beaſt thinks. Celarent. 


| Thertj! 


2. Therefore 
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"' Therefore if ome Part of Man is Matter, | Nou 
Some Part of Man aoes not think. Ferio. # The; 
3. Therefore if our Soul thinks, By thi 
Our Soul is not Matter. Ceſare. to fir 
4. Therefore if ſome Part of Man thinks, m to e 
Some part of Man is not Matter. Feſtino. bht no 
7 Therefore if every thing that is ſenſible of pain thin kate c 
No Matter ts ſenſible of pain, Cameſtres. Ns £01 


6. Therefore if all Matter is a Subſtance, bofitie 
Some Subſtance does not think, Felapton. IF 

7. Therefore if ſome Matter is Cauſe of ſeverai Ef ; 

that ſeem exceeding wonderful, 

Every thing that is Cauſe of miraculous Effefts doe: 

think. Feriſon. 

Of theſe Conditionals only the fifth includes 
Major beſides the Conclufion; all the reſt include 
Minor, 

The greateſt Uſe of this ſort of Arguments i 
oblige the Perſon, to whom we would prove a thi 
to acknowledge firſt the Goodneſs of a Conſeque 
which he may grant without engaging himſelf 
further yet, becauſe it is propoſed to him only cot 


Every 
There 


25385 


Ent! 


E ha 
Syllc 
Expref 


tionally, and ſeparated from the material 'TrutiWppceſl: 
we may ſo ſay, of what it contains. Wn, as 
And by this we prepare him to receive more ei rhom v 
the abſolute Concluſion which we draw. from it in Bog 
ther by putting the Antecedent to put the Cofnary te 
quent, or by taking away the Conſequent to tem is 
way the Antecedent. the Nat 
Thus a Perſon having confefled to me, that no Wave ſom 
ter thinks, I will conclude therefrom ; therefore Wined t! 
Soul of Beaſts think, they muſt be diſtinti from Mat ey thing 
And as he will not be able to deny me this conWhus ſuc] 
onal Concluſion, I may draw therefrom either of Whom w 
two abſolute Conſequences. es, to t! 
New the Soul of Beaſts does think; ourſe, it 


certain 
a, wh ic 


Therefore it is diſtinft from the Matter. 
Or, on the contrary : 
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No t he Soul of Beaſts is not diſtintt from Matter; 
I herefore it does not think, 

By this it appears, that there muſt be 4 Propoſiti- 
to finiſh this fort of Arguments, and to enable 
tm to eſtabliſh ſomething abſolutely ; and yet they 
lt not to be put in the Rank of thoſe Syilogiſms 
tare called compounded, becauſe theſe 4 Propo- 
ns conta1n nothing more in Senſe than theſe three 
bpofitions of a common Syllogiſm. 

J. No Matter thinks: 

rai E Every Soul of a Beaſt is Matter; 

Therefore no Soul of a Beaſi does think, 


ain t hn 
CS, 


ts doe; 
__ IR ee e eee eee 
\clude 


HAP. XIV. 


nents | 
Enthymemes, and of Enthyematic Sentences. 


ve a thi 
ſequel) E have already ſaid, that an Enthymeme is a 
mſelt W Syllogiſm perfect in the Mind, but imperfeR in 
nly cofſWExpreffion ; becauſe ſo me one of the Propoſitions 
| TrutWpprefſed in it, as being too clear and too well 
wn, as being eafily ſupplied by the Mind of thoſe 
hom we ſpeak. 'This way of arguing is ſo com- 
in Boals and Converſation, that it is even extra- 
nary to expreſs all the Propofitions, becauſe one 
em is generally cler enough to be ſuppoſed 3 
the Nature of the Mind of Man is to love rather 
ave ſomething left him to ſupply, than to have it 
pined that there is a Neceſſity to inform him of 
Matte y thing. 
his con hus ſuch a ſuppreſſion tickles the Vanity of thoſe 
her of Whom we a by refering our ſelves, as to ſome 
ps, to their Capacities; and by ſhortenipg the 
ourſe, it makes it more nervous and more lively. 
certain that if, for inſtance, of this Verſe of Ovid 
a, which contains a very elegant Enthymeme. 
| Ser vare 
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Servare potui, perdere an poſſim rogas? 


I was able to ſave you, do you think then I was not ab. 
to deſtroy you? 

the Poet had made a formal Argument after this mas- 
ner : He that can ſave can deſiroy: Now I was able ti 
ſave you; therefore I was able to deſtroy you; all the Beauty 
of it had been loſt : And the Reaſon is, that as one of 
the chief Beauties of a Diſcourſe is to be full of Senſe, 
and to give occaſion to the Mind to form a more ex. 
tenſi ve Thought than is contained in the Expreſſiot; 
ſo it is, on the contrary, one of its greateſt Faults to 
be empty of Senſe, and to contain but few Thought, 
which is almoſt unavoidable in Philoſophical Sylle- 
giſms. For the Mind outſtripping the Tongue, and 
one of the Propoſitions be ing ſufficient to make tw 
be conceived ; the Expreſſion of the ſecond become 
uſeleſs, not containing any new Senſe, This is wh: 
makes ſuch Arguments fo unuſual in common Dil 
courſe, becauſe, even without ſo much as refleQin 
upon it, we avoid what is tedious, and ſtick to whit 
is abſolutely neceſſary for the making our ſelves un 
derſtood. 

Enthymemes then are the uſual Manner in whic 
Men ge * their Arguments, ſuppreſſing the Prop 
fition which they think may eafily be ſupplied ; and 
this Propoſition 1s at one time the Major, at anothe 
the Minor, and ſometimes the Concluſion ; tho! the 

his is not properly called Enthymeme, the who! 
Argument being in a manner contained in the ty 
firſt Propoſitions. 

It alſo ſometimes happens, that we include the tv 
Propoſitions of the Enthymeme in one fingle Prop 
fition, which Arxiſtotle therefore calls the Enthynt 
matic Sentence, and of which he cites this Inſtance 

Addvartoy de ph QuaatTe Myths . 
O mortal Man, do not bear immortal Anger. 
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The entire Argument would be: He that is mortal 
eught not to preſer ve an immortal Anger. Now you are 
t ab mortal 3 therefore, &c. And che perfect Enthymeme 
would be, You are mortal; let not your Hatred therefore 
; man-M be immortal. 


able ti 

eau. EN Ht es & tas 

one of 

S:nſe G 

in / SUlogiſms c:mpounded of more than three Propoſe 
ilts to tions. 

ughtz, : : 

ple W E have already ſaid, that Syllogiſms compoun- 
ad ded of more than three Propofitions, are called 
> ll generally Sorites. . 

con} We may dittinguiſh three ſorts of them. 1. The 
— Gradations, of which it is not neceflary to ſay any 


thing more than what we have already ſaid of them 
in the firſt Chapter of this third Part. 


on Dil 
lectin 
o what 


un Glowing Chapter. 


3. Thoſe which the Cre: ks called Epicheremmes, 
which contain the Proof either of ſome one of the 
two firſt Propoſitions, or of both. And of thoſe we 
ſhall ſpeak in this Chapter. 

As we are often obliged in Diſcourſe to ſuppreſs 
certain Propoſitions that are too evident; it alſo is 
often necefliry, when we advance doubtful ones, to 
un Proofs to them at the {ame time, to prevent the 
mpatience of thoſe to whom we ſpeak, who are 


whic 
Prop 
d; and 
i nothet 
o the! 
hol 
he te 


the te ſome times ſhoek'd, when we go about to 22 
Prop! hem by Reatens which they think falſe or doubtful: 
ihyn: or tho' a Remedy be added in the end, yet it is 
lane inge rous to raiſe this Diſguſt in their Minds for e- 


er ſo ſhort a time; and therefore it is much better 
or the Proofs to follow theſe doubtful Propofitione 
umediately, than to have them brought in ſeparate. 

7 O | ſuch 


. 


2. The Dilemma's, of which we ſhall treat in the 
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Such a Separation does alſo produce another very trou- 
bleſome Inconvenience, which is, that we are obli. 
ged to repeat the Propoſition which we n intend to 
prove. Thus whereas the Method of the Schools is 
to propoſe the Argument by it (elf, and afterwards to 
prove that propoſition which is liable to diſpute; 
that which is followed in common Diſcourſe is to join 
to the doubtful Propoſition the Proofs that muſt eſta- 
bliſh it. Which makes a kind of Argument conſiſ. 
ing of ſeveral (i=, 3 for to the Major we join 
the Proofs of the Major, to the Minor the Proofs of 
the Minor, and then we conclude. 

Thus we may reduce the whole Oration for Mi 
to z compounded Argument, whoſe Major is, that it 
is lawful to kill him who lies in wait to kill us. The 
Proofs of this Major are drawn from the Law of N.. 
ture, the Law of Nations, and from Examples, The 
Minor is, that Clodins did lie in wait to kill Mzlo ; and 
the Proofs of the Minor are the Preparations of Cl: 
dins, his Train, cc. The Conclufion is, that there. 
fore it was lawful for Milo to kill him. 

Original Sin might be proved by the Miſeries of 
Children according to the dialectic Method, after this 
manner. 

Children cannot be miſerable but by way of Pun- 
1ſhment for ſome Sin which they contract from their 
Birth: Now they are miſerble; therefore it is upon 
account of original Sin. Afﬀterw erds we ſhould pror” 
the Major and the Minor ;the Major by this d:$junc- 
tive Argument: The Miſery of Children cannot pro- 
ceed but from one of theſe four Cauſes: 1. From pre- 
ceding Sins committed in another Life. 2 From the 
Inability from God, who had not Power to protec 
them there from. 3. From the Injuſtice of God, who 
inflicts it upon them without a Cauſe. 4 From O1 

ginal Sin. Now it is impious to ſay, that it proceed 
from the three firſt Cauſes ; it can therefore proceed 
anly from the fourth, which is Original Sin. 
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The Minor, that Children are miſerable, would be 
proved by numbering up their Miſeries. 

But it is eaſy to ſee with how much greater — 
and Beauty St, Auſtin has propoſed this Proof of Ori- 
ginal Sin, by including it in an Argument compound- 
ed in this manner. 

« Confider the Multitude and greatneſs of the E- 
« yils which opprefs Infants, and how full of Vanity, 
« of Sufferings, of Illuſions, of Frights, are the firſt 
&« Years of their Life: Afterwards, when they are 
grown up, and even begin to ſerve God, Error 
« tempts them in order to ſeduce them, Labour and 
„ Pain tempts them to weaken them, Luſt tempts 
« them to inflame them, Sorrow tempts them to caſt 
them down, Pride tempts them to lift them up: 
« And who can repreſent ina few words the many 
various Miſcries, which add to the Weight of the 
« Yoke of the Children of Adam? The Evidence of 
« theſe Miſeries forced the Pagan Philoſophers, who 
neither believed nor knew any thing of the Sin of 
„our frſt Parent, to { y, that we were born only to 
« ſuffer the Puniſhments we had deſerved for Crimes 
« committed in a Life before this; and that thus our 
+ Souls had been tied to corruptible Bodies by the 
* ſfime kind of Torment that ſome Tuſcan Tyrants 
* infli ted upon thoſe whom living faten'd to dead 
* Corpſes. But this Opinion, that Souls are joined 
to Bodies by way of Puniſhment for the preceding 
* Faults of another Life, is rejected by the Apoſtle. 
What then remains, but that the Cauſe of theſe 
* dreadful Evils muſt be either the Injuſtice or In- 

ability of God, or the Puniſhment of the Original 

Sin of Man? But becauſe God is neither unjuſt nor 

limited in his Power, nothing further remains but 

that which you are unwilling to acknowledge, but 

* which nevertheleſs you muſt be forced to own, that 

this heavy Yoke, which the Children of Adam are 

' forced to bear, from the Time that their Bodies are 


2 „taken 
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« taken from their Mother's Womb, to the Day that 
« they return into the Womb of their common Mo- 
i ther, which is the Earth, wou'd not have been laid 
« upon them, it they had not deſerved it by the Guilt 
de they contract from their Origin. 


Sannagnangnganagnn ande 


E 
Of Dilemmas 


A Dilemma may be defined to be a compounded 
Reaſoning, wherein after having divided a whole 
into its Parts, we conclude affirmatively or negatively 
3 the whole what we had before concluded of each 
Art. 

I fay, what we had before concluded of each Part, and 
not that only which we had affirmed thereof. For i 
is not properly called Dilemma, but when what ue 
fay of each Part is ſupported by its particular Reaſon, 

For Example; being to prove, that we cannot tr 
happy in this World, it may be done by this Dilemma 

We cannot live in this World without either giving ou 
ſelves up to our Paſſions, or combating them: | 

Tf we give our ſelves up to them, it is an unhappy Condr 
tion, becauſe it is ſhameful ſo to do, and we can new 
be contented in it. 

Tf we combat them, that alſo it is an unhappy Cona'tion 
becauſe nothing is more painful than this inward Wa, 
which we are continually ohliged to carry on againſt un 

elves, | 

Thos cannot therefore be in this Life any true Happin 

If we would prove, that ſuch Biſhops as do not abo 
for the Salvation of the Souls committed to their charge, ! 
inexcuſable in the ſight of God, we may do it by a Dilen 
Ma. 
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Either they are fu for this Charge. or they are unfit for it. 

If they are fit for it, they are mexcuſeb/e for not labour- 
ing in it. | 

If they are unfit for it, they are inexcuſable for having 
accepted of ſo important a Charge, without being able 
to ac quit themſelves of it, 

And conſequently, let which vll be true, they are inexcu- 
ſable in the ſight of God, if they do not labour for the 
Sarvation of the Souls committed to their charge. 

But ſome Obſervations may de made upon this kind 

of Arguments, 

The firſt is, that we do not always expreſs all the 
Propoſitions that are in them. For (for inſtance) the 
Dilemma laſt cited is included in theſe few Words in 
x Speech of St. Charles, at his entrance into one of his 
Provincial Councils: Si tanto muneri impares, cur tam 
ambit io ſi? ſi pares, cur tam negligentes ? 

Thus there are many things underſtood in that fa 
mous Dilemma, whereby an antient Philoſopher 
proved that we ought not to concern our ſelves in the 
Affairs of the Republic. 

If we aft well, we ſhall offend Men; if ill we ſhall offend 
the Gods; Therefore we ought not to meddle with them 
at all, 

And again, in that whereby another proved, that it 
Was the belt way notto marry : If the Wife you take 
le handſome, ſbe will be the Cauſe of Jealouſy ; if ugly, ſat 
will ive diſtaſte : I he re fore it is bettcy not to marry, 

For in both of theſe Dilemma's the Propoſition 
that ſhould contain the Partition is underſtood; and 
this is what is very common, becauſe it is undeſtood 
very eaſily, being ſufficiently ſhewn by the particular 
Propoſitions wherein each Part is diſcuſſed. | 

Aud moreover, to the intent that the Concluſion. 
may be included in the Premiſſes, we muſt through- 
out underſtand ſomething of general that may agree. 
with the whole; as in the firſt. | 
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If we aft well, we ſhall offend Men: which occaſions Un. 


eaſineſs : | 

Tf we att ill, we ſhall offend tbe Gods; which alſo occa. 

7 ſions U g V 

Therefore ir occaſions Uneaſineſs every way to medal: 

with the Affairs of the Republi:. 

This Obſervation is of great uſe to the right judg- 
ing of the Strength of a Dilemma. For what makes 
this laſt, for example, not concluſive, is, that one can- 
not be ureaſy at offending Men, when we cannot 
a void it but by offending God. 

The ſecond Obſervation is, that a Dilemma may be 
vicious chiefly in two reſpects. The one is when the 
Disjunctive ve Genin it is built is defective, in not take 
ipg in all the Members of the whole that we divide, 

Thus the Dilemma againſt Marriage is not conclu- 
five, becauſe there miy be Women not ſo handſome 
as to give Cauſe for jealouſy, nor ſo ugly as to give 
diſpuſt, | | | 

It is for the ſameReaſon a very falſe Dilemma, which 
the antient Philoſophers produced againſt the Fear of 
Death. Either our Soul, ſaid they, periſbes with the Body, 
and ſo having no Senſation, we ſhall be incapable of Miſery; 
or if the Sou! ſurvives the Body, it will be more happy than 
it was in the Body ; therefore Death is not to be feared, 
For as Montagne very well obſerved, it was a great 
Blindneſs not to fee, that a third State may be con- 
ceived between thoſe two, which is, that the Soul 
ſubſiſting after the Body, may find it ſelf in a State 
of Miſery and Torment, which gives juſt Cauſe to be 
* of Death, for fear of falling into this 

tate. 
The other Fault, that makes theſe Dilemma's un- 
conclufive, is, when the particular Conclufions of each 
Part are not neceſſary. Thus it is not neceflary, that 
a handſome Woman ſhould be the Cauſe of Jealouly, 
fince ſhe may be ſo prudent and fo virtuous, as not to 


give the leaſt Room for diſtruſting her Charity. 
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Neither is it neceſſary that an ugle Woman ſhould 
gire diſguſt to her Husband, ſince ſhe may have ſo 
many other advantageous Qualities both of Mind and 
of Virtue, as to be agreeable to him, 

The third Obſervation is, that he who makes uſe 
of a Dilemma mult take car- that it is not capable of 
being turned upon himſelf, Thus Ariſtotle writes, 
that the very Dilemma uſed by the Philoſopher, to 
prove that it is better not to meddle in publick Af. 
tzirs, was returned upon him ; for he was anſwered : 

If you govern according to the corrupt Rules of Men, you 

will pleaſe Men; 

If you keep up to firift Juſlice, you will pleaſe the Cods: 

Therefere yo ought to concern your ſelf with them. 

Yet this Return was not reaſonable: For it is not 


advantageous to pleaſe Men by offending God. 
ZH Bas d KK NS K 
CHAP. XVII. 


Of Places, or of the Method of finding Argument, 
how little uſeful this Method is. 


W HAT the Rhetoricians and Logicians call 
Places, loci argumentorum, are certain genera 

Heads, to which may be referred all the Proots that 
are made Uſe of in the various Matters of Diſcourſe * 
And that Part of Logic which they call Invention, is 
nothing elſe but what they teach of theſe Places. 

Ramus is very angry with Ariſtotle and the School 
Philoſophers, becauſe they treat of Places after having 
21d down the Rules of Argument; and he maintains 
1gainſt them, that they ſhould firſt have explained 
the Places, and what relats to Invention, before they 
proceeded to thoſe Rules. | 

Ramus's Reaſon is, that we ſhould be provided of 
the Matter before we think of the Manner we ſhall 
O 4 diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe it in. Now the Explication of the Place, 
teaches to find this Matter, whereas the Rules of Ar. 
uments can teach only what the Diſpoſition of it iz, 
But this Reaſon is very weak; beczuſe tho” it be 


neceſſary that the Matter be found e'er we go abou 
chere 


to diſpoſe it, yet it is not necefliry to learn to find 
Matter before we have learn'd to diſpoſe it. For it 
Order to learn to diſpoſe the Marter, it is ſufficient tg 
have certain general Matters to ſerve for Examplcs! 
now Wit and common Seaſe alweys provides well 
enough for that, without needing to borrow from an; 


Art, or from ane Method. It is therefore true, that 


we muſt have Matter, before we can apply the Rule: 
of Arguments to it; but it is falſe, that it is neceſſut 
to find this Matter by the Method of Places, | 
On the contrary it might be ſaid, that as they pte. 
tend to teach by the Places the Art of finding Argu. 
ments andSyllogiſms,it is firſt neceflary to know what 
an Argument and Syllogiſm is. But perhaps it might 


alſo be anſwered, that Nature of herſelf furniſhes u 


with a general knowledge of what an Argument i 
ſufficient to underſtand what is ſaid of it in ſpeaking 
of Places. 


where in the Places ought to be treated of; fince i 
ſeems to be a thing totally indifferent. But perhap 
it would be more uſeful to examine, whether it would 
not be better not to treate of them at all. 

We know that the Ancients made a great Myſter 
of this Method, and that Cicero even prefers it to al. 
the DialeRics as they were taught by the Stoics, be 
cauſe they did not treat of Places, Let us leave 
ſais he, all that Science which tells us nothing at il 
of the Art of finding out Arguments, and which 
but too tedious in teaching us how to judge ef the 
Iſtam artem totam relinquamus que in excogitandis argumti 
tis, muta nimium eſt, in judicandis nimium lequax. Nun 
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and all the Philoſophers ſpeak of it in the ſame man- 


their Opinion, if general Experience were not direct- 
ly againſt it. 


We might produce almoſt as many Wirneſſes as 


' there are Perſons that have paſſed thro' the uſual 


courſe of Studies, and who have learnt of this Arti- 


ficial Method of finding out Proofs all that is tau h. 


in the Schools. For is th re ſo much as one of the- 


that can ſay in his Conſcience, that whenever he 


| obliged to treat of any Subject, he had any Rec 


to thoſe Places, in Order to find the Reaſons that . 

neceflary to prove his Point? Enquire of all thePreact. 
ers and Counſellors in the World, of all the Mul- 
r:tude that talk and write, aud that always hve 
Matter to ſpare 3 and T doubt whether ſo much as 
ene will be found, that ever thought of drawing an 


Argument, 4 cauſa, ab effcflu, ab adjunftis, to prove 
| what he deſigned to demonſtrate. 


ſhes uf 


And tho“ Quintilian ſhews an eſteem for this Art, 
yet he cannot help confeſſing that we are not, when 


we handle any Subject, to run to nock at the Door 
of all theſe Places to fetch Arguments and Proofs, 1/- 
lad quoque, ſays he, fluaoſt eloquenite cegitant, von e 


eum propo ſit a fii rit materia diccudi ſerut anda ſingula c wee 


ut oſliat im pulſanaa, ut ſciant an id þrobunaum quod in ten- 


| demus, forte reſpondeant. 


Myſter 
it to al. 
JICS, be 
is leave 
ng at al 
which 1 


'Tis true, all the Arguments we can bring upon 
any Subject may be referr'd to thoſe Heads, and to 


{thoſe general Terms, which they call Places; bur it is 
not by their means that they are found. Phe nature, 
the a:tentive Conſideration of the Subject, the know- 


ledge of divers Truths produces them, and afterwards. 
Art refers them to certuin kinds So that we may with 
truth ſay of Places, what St. Auſtin ſays in general of 
the Rules of Eloquence are obſerved in the Diſcour- 
ſes of eloquent Perſons, tho? they do not think of 
them when they make ſuch Diſcourſes, nay. perhaps: 
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do not know them. They practiſe theſe Rules, becauſe 
they are eloquent; but they do not make uſe of them 
in order to be eloquent. Implent quippe illa quia ſunt 
eloquentes, non adhibent ut ſint eloquentes. 

We walk by Nature, as the ime Father obſerves 
in another Paſſage, and in walking we make certain 
regular Motions of the Body. But it wou'd be of no 
— in order to learn to walk, to ſay, for inſtance, that 
we muſt ſend Spirits into certain Nerves, ſtir certain 
Muſcles, make certain Motions in the Joints, ſet one 
Foot before the other, and reſt 1 one, while the 
other goes forwards. We may indeed form Rules by 
obſerving what Nature prompts us to do; but thoſe 
Actions are never performed by means of ſuch Rules, 
Thus we handle all the Places in the moſt common 
Diſcourſe, and can ſay nothing but what muſt be agree- 
able to them; but we d not do ſo by reflecting for. 
mally upon thoſe artificial Rules, which muſt only 
deaden the Fire of Wit, and hinder it from finding 
out the lively and natural Reaſons, which are the 
true Ornaments of all ſorts of Diſcourſ:s. 

Virgil, in the ninth Book of the Aue id, after having 
repreſented Eurialu; nope and ſurrounded by his 
Enemies, who were juſt reid) to take Revenge upon 
him, for the Death of their Comrades, whom Niſus the 


Friend of Euria/us had ſlꝛin, puts theſe moving pal. 


fionate Words into the Mouth of Niſus. . 


Me me adſum, qui fec', in me convertive ferrum, 
O Rutuli ! mer fraus omnis + nihil iſte nec auſur, 
Nec potuit. (oelum hoc 2> ſidera conſcia teſtor. 
Tantum infelicem ximium dilexit amic um. 


This, quoth Ramus is an Argument à cauſa efficien 
t; but one might ſafely ſwear, that when Virgil wrote 
theſe Verſes, he never dreamed of the Place of the el. 
ficient Cauſe. He had never made them, if he had 
ſtaid to ſeek the Thought in that manner: And to pro- 
duce ſuch noble and ſach bold Yerſes, he muſt not 
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; 
only have forgot thoſe Rules, if he knew them at all, 4 
but muſt in a manner have forgot himſelf, to put on 
the Paſſion which he repreſented. 

And indeed the little uſe the World has made of 
this Method of Places for ſo many Ages, that it haas 
been found out, and taught in the 9 is an evi- 
dent Proof that it is not very uſeful, But even tho? 
Men had applied themſelves with the utmoſt deli- 
gence to reap all the Fruit from them that it were po- 
flible to do, we do not ſee how they cou'd ariſe there- 
by to any thing truly uſeful and telnable. For all that 


every Subject divers general, common and remote 
Thoughts, as the Lulliſts do by means of their Tables. 
Now to procure this kind of abundance, is ſo far from 
being uſeful, that nothing is more prejudicial to the- 
Judgment. | 
Nothing choaks up good Seeds more than the abun- 

dance of ill Herbs; nothing makes a Wit more barren» 
in juſt and ſolid Thoughts, than this pernicious Fer- 
nity of common ones, The Mind grows accuſtomedto 
this facility, and therefore does-not exert it ſelfto find 
the natural, particular and proper Reaſons, which ne- 
ver appear, but from the attentive Confideration of 
the Subject. 8 
People ought to conſider, that the abundance ſought 
for b; means of theſe Places, is a very ſmall advan- 
tage: This is not what is molt uſually wanting. It 
s much more common to be in the extream of excels, 
than in that of ſcarcity 3 and Diſcourſes are generally 
too much crowded with Matter, Therefore to form 
Men in a judicious and ſolid Eloquence, it would be 
much better to teach them to be filent than to ſpeak; . 
that is to ſav, to ſuppreſs and cut away theit mean, 
ommon and falſe Thoughts, than 0 produce, as they 
0, a confuſed Heap of good and ill Argumeats, with 
which they fill their Books and Piſcc urſes. 
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And as the uſe of Places can be but very little fer 
'viceable in finding out ſuch Thoughts, we may ſafely 
fay, that if it may be worth. while to know what is 
ſaid of them, becauſe ſo many great Men have ſpoke 
of them, that they have made a ſort of a neceſſity not 
to be ignorant of ſo common a Thing zit is of much 
more importance to be firmly perſuaded, tho' nothing 
can be more ridiculous than to make uſe of them in 
order to diſcourſe of every thing blindly, as the Lu. 
liſts do by means of their general Attributes, which 
are a ſort of Places; and that this fill} Capacity of 
ſpeaking to every Point, and of finding a Reaſon for 
any Matter, of which ſome People are ſo very vain, 
is lach a poor Character of Wit, as is even far be- 
neath direct Felly. 

Wherefore all the Advantage to be drawn from 
theſe Topicks, is at moſt to have a general TinQure 
of them, that may perhaps help us a little to view 
the Matter we handle by more Parts and Faces, w:th- 
out our having any expr.ſs recourſe to them. 


| CHA P. XVIII. 


Diviſin of Topics into the of Grammer, ef Logic, 
| aud of Metaphy ics. 


T Hoſe who have treated of Topics, have divided 
them in different manners. That which was f6- 
Jowed by Cicero in his Books of Invention, and 1n the 
twenty ſirſt Book of the Orator; and by Quintilian in 
the fifth Book of h's Inſtitutions, is 1-{s Methodical: 
but then it is more proper for the Bar, to whoſe ub 
they particularly defigred it ; that of Ramus is toi 
much perplexed with Subdiviſions. 
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ſer We have here made uſe of one which ſeems very 
ely N convenient, of a very ſolid and very judicious German 
tis I Philoſopher named Claubergius, whoſe Logic, came to 
ke © my Hands, after this was already begun to be prin. 
not ted. | 
uch Topics are drawn either from Grammer, or from 
11ng Logic, or from Metaphy fics. 
1 Topics of Grammer. 
Lul. : x 
ich Topics of Grammar are Etymology, and Words de- 
y of rived from the ſame Root, which are called in Latin 
bor conjugat a, and in Greek Taggivua. 
3 We argue by Etymology, when we ſay, for Exam- 
» be. fle, that many Perſons in the World never divert 
themſelves'properly ſpeaking, becauſe to divert oncs- 
from elf is to reſt from ſerious Occupations, and they ne- 
Qyre ver employ themſelves feriouf] ». 
vier Words derived from the ſame Root, do aifo help 
w.th. Jus to find out Thoughts. 
| Homo ſum, humani nil a me alienum puto. 
Mort ali urgemur ab hoſte, mortalis. 
19 Quid t am dignum miſericordia quam miſer ? Quid tam 
12 I on | 
& mdignum miſericordia quam ſuperbus miſer ? What more 
deſerves our Pity than a poor Man? And what leſs 
d:ſerves our Pity than a poor Man that is proud? 
' Logic, ' Topics of Logic. 
The Topics of Logic are the univerſal Terms, Ge- 
nus, Species, Difference, Proper, Accident, Definiti- 
1ivided Mon, Diviſion: And as all theſe Points have been ex- 
vas fo'-Wplained before, it is not neceflaty to handle them 
| 1n the further here. | 
%, I We may only obſerve, that uſually there are joined 
odical ;Wto theſe To ics certain Maxims, which it is good to 
ofe utWnow, not becauſe they are very uſeful, but becauſe 
(5 18 coe 


hey are common: We ha ve already quoted ſome of 
hem, under other Terms; but it may not be unne- 
ary to know them under the uſual Terms. 
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1. That which is affirmed or denied of the Genus, 
is affirmed or denied of the Species. That wh 
agrecs with all Men, agrees with Great Men: But they can. 
not pretend to the advantages, which are above Hi manity, 

2. To deſtroy the Genus is alſo to deſtroy the Spe. 
cies. He that does not judge at all, does not judge amiſs; 
he that never ſpeaks at all, does never ſpeak e 

3. To deſtroy all the Species, is alſo to deſtroy 
the Genus. The Forms that are called ſubftantial Form, 
(except the reaſonable Soul) are neither Body nor Spirit; 
therefore they are not Subſtances, | 

4. If we can affirm or deny of any thing the toti 
Difference, we may affirm or deny its Species, {x 
ten ſiun does not agree with Thought 5 therefore it 15 not 
Matter. 

5. If we can affirm or deny of any thing the Pro. 
priety we may affirm or deny of it the Species [ þ. 
ing impoſſible to figure to ourſelves the half of a Thought, 
or a round 0; ſquare Thought, it is impoſible it Paula be 
Body. | 

7 We affirm or deny the thing defined, when we 
affirm or deny the Definition. There are bur few ju 
Per ſous, becauſe there are bit ſew that have a firm and cen. 
ſtant Will to reftore to every Man, that which is his dur. 


Topics of Metaphyj: cc. 


The Topics of Metaphyſics are certain genen 
Terms agreeing with all Beings, whereunto ment 
Arguments are referred, as the Caules, the Effects 
the Whole, the Parts, the oppoſite Terms. What i 


of moſt uſe in them is, to know ſome general Div: 


fions of them, and principally of the Caules. 


The Definitions given in the Schools to Cauſes in 
general; by ſaying, that a Cauſe is that which product 
an Ff, d, or that by which a Thing is, are ſo flovenly; 
and it is ſo difficult to ſee how they ſuit with all the 
Genus of Cauſe, that they had even as good have |:k 
this Word among the number of thoſe that th: 
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do not define at all; the Idea we have of it, being as 
hh Y clear as theſe Definitions. 
can. But the Diviſion of Cauſes into four ſorts, which 
nity, Nate the final, the efficient, the material, and the for- 
Spe- mal Cauſes, is ſo famous, that it is neceſſary to 
nie; know it. 
ly. Tut FINAL CAusk is the End for which a 
{troy Thing is. | 
orm, There are principal Ends, which are thoſe that are 
brit; principally in View; and acceſſoty Ends, which are 
looked upon only by the Way. 
total That which we aim at doing or obtaining, is cal- 
Ex. Jed finis cujus gratia, Thus, Health is the end of Phy- 
is no: Wc, becauſe it is its aim to procure it. 
The Perſon for whom we labour, is called finis cui; 
Pro- Plan is the end of Phyfic in this manner, becauſe to 
li- Pim it is that it's defigned to bring Health. 
og Nothing is more common than to draw Arguments 
a b« «From the End, or to ſhew that a thing is imperfect; 
that a Diſcourſe is ill compos'd, when it is not pro- 
en ue er to Perſuaſion ; or to ſhew that it is de 2 
ew lan has done, or will do ſome Action, becauſe it is 
:d cen. Nonformable to the End he is uſed to propoſe to him- 
due. elf; from whence eame that famous Saying of a Ro- 
an Judge, that it was always neceflary to examine 
Wt, cui bono, that is to ſay, what Intereſt a Man 
ener Would have in doing a thing, becauſe Men generally 
weng upon Intereſt ; or to ſhew on the contrary, that a 
fel Wan is not to be ſu ſpected of having done an Action, 
V hat \Wecauſe it appears to be contrary to his End, 
bun There are ſeveral other Ways of arguing by the 
nd, which good Senſe will teach better than a thou- 
nd Precepts : Which alſo may be ſaid of all the 
her Topics. 
TRE Exricitnt Cavss is, that which 
toduces another Thing. Arguments are drawn from 
is, by ſhewing that an Effect is not, becauſe it had 
t a ſufficient Cauſe; or that it is or will be, by ſhew- 
g that all its Cauſes ſubſiſts, If theſe Cauſes are ne- 
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ceſſary, the Argument is neceſſary; if they are fre: 
and contingent, it is no more than probable, 

There are divers Sorts ot the efficient Cauſe, whoſ: 
Names it may be of uſe to know. 

God creating Adam was his total Cauſe; becauſe 
nothing concurred with him in doing it; but the F+ 
ther and Mother are each but partial. Cauſes of their 
Child, becauſe they ſtand in need of each other. 

The Sun is a prop'r Cruſe of Light; but he is on]; 
the accidental Cauſe of the Death of a Man whom his 
Heat ſhould kill; becauſe the Main mull. be of! 
weak Conſtitution, s 
The Father is „ex: Cauſe of the Son. 

'T he Grand-father is but the remote Cauſe of him, 
The Mother is a proautt:ue Cauſe. 

The Nurſe is ouly a preſerving Gaulz, 

The Father is a » wwocal Cruſe, with reſpeSt of his 
Children, becauſe they are like him in Nature. 
| God is only an equivocal Cauſe, with reſpect of 
Creatures, becauſe they are not of the Nature « 
God. | 
A Workman 15 the þ: mcapal Cauſe of his Work; 
his Iluſtruments are only the Frame: tal Cauſe of it 

The Air that goes into an Organ is a univerſal Caut 
of the Harmony of the Organ. 

Tae particular Diſpoſition of each Pipe, and he 
that plays on them, are the- particular Cauſes of it that 
determines the univerſil. _ 

The Sun is a natural Cauſe. 

Man, an #nte//eftual Cauſe, with Relation to whit 
he does with Judgment. 

The Fire that burns the Wood is a neceſſary Caul: 
A Man that walks is a free Cauſe. 

The Sun illuminating a Room is the proper Cul 
of its Light; the Aperture of the Wirdows is only 
Thing, or Condition, without which the Effect wou 
not be, conditio ſine qua non. 
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The Fire burning a Houſe is the phiſical Cauſe of 
the Burning; the Man that ſet it on Fire is the mora / 
vhoſ. ! Cauſe. 

To the efficient Cauſe is allo referred the exemplary 
cauſe I Cauſe, which is the Model that we propoſe to our 
e Fx J ſe'ves when we make any Work: As the Model of a 
* their Building, by which an Architect raiſes his Structure, 
5 or generally that which is the Cauſe of the objective 
Son: Being of our Id a, or of any other Image whatſoever; 
as Louis XIV 1s the exemplary Cauſe of his Picture. 

Tut MATERIAL CAUSE is that whereof 
Things ate formed, as Gold is the Matter of a Gol- 
den Cup; that which does or does not agree with the 
him, © Matter, does or does not agree with the Things made 

of it. | 
The Fo M is that which makes a Thing that 
of his Thing, and diſtinguiſhes it from others, whether it 
wy is a Being really diſtint from Matter, according to 
pect of the School Opinion, or whether it be only the 27 

ſtion of the Parts. It is by the Knowledge of this 
Form that we are to explain the Proprieties of it. 
Worr ! There are as many different Effects as there are 
e of i Cauſes, thoſe Words being reciprocal. The uſual 
! Cau:Ymanner of fetching Arguments from them is to ſhew 
that if the Effect is, the Cauſe is, ſince nothing can 
be without a Cauſe. We alſo prove, that a Cauſe is 
good or bad, when its Effects are good or bad: Which 
not always true of accidental Cauſes. 
We have ſaid enough of the whole, and of the 
farts in the Chapter of Divifion ; and therefore it is 
ot neceſſary to add any thing here concerning it. 
MW They make four ſorts of oppofite Terms: 
The Relatives ; as Father, Son; Maſter, Servant. 
The Contraries; as cold, hot; well and fick. 
The Privative ; as Life, Death ; Sight, Blindneſs; 
aring, Deafneſs ; Knowledge, Ignorance. 
The Contradictories, which confit in a Term, and 


the ſimple Negation of that Term, to ſee, * 
ee. 
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lee. The difference between theſe two laſt ſorts 0 
O ppoſites, is, that the privative Terms include the 4424-444 
Negation ofa Form ina Subject cipabie of itz where 

as the Negatives do not denote that Capacity. For 

which Reaſon we never ſay a Ston- is blind or dead, 

becauſe itis not capable either of Life or Sight. 0/1he ſer 

As theſe Terms are oppoſite, we make uſe of one 
to deny the other. The contradictory Terms hare | 
this of proper, that in rejecting one we eſtabliſh the T HO 
other. | gume 

There are divers forts of Compariſons : For ve ne bad, 
compare things either equal or unequal; or fimiliar u Weave a 
diſſimiliar. We prove, that that which does or don mples t. 
not agree with an equal or ſimiliar thing, does or doe epreſent 
not agree with another thing to which ic is equal re called 
ſimiliar. nable us 

In unequal things we prove negatively, that if tha I ſhall 
which 1s more l is not, that which is leſs pro- ing ſor 
bable much more certainly is not: Or affirmatively, 
that if that which is leſs probable is, that which it 
wore probable is alſo. We generally make uſe of 
the Differences or Diſſimtlitudes, to ruin what other 
would build upon Similitudes; as the Argument t. 
ken from a Decree is deſtroyed by ſhewing that it wu 
given in another Caſes — _- 

This, in groſs, is a part of what is ſaid upon Ti. 
picks. There are ſome things that it is more uſeful 
not know at all than to know them in this manner, 
Thoſe that defire more may find it in the Authon 
that have handled this Subject with more care: 
Yet we cannot defire any one to go to look for it i 
Ariſtotle's Topicks, becauſe they are Books writ with 
ſtrange Confuſion. But there is ſomething very got 
upon this Matter in the firſt Book of bis Rhetorick 
wherein he teaches divers manners of ſhewing that 
thing is uſeful, agreeable, greater, leſs. But it! 
certain none will ever arrive, by this way, at 2 
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Oſile ſeveral manners of wrong Reaſoning, which are 
called Sophiſms. | 


H O' to one that knows the Rules of good Ar- 
guments it is not difficult to ſee through ſuch as 
are bad, yet as Examples to be avoided, do often 
leave a ſtronger Impreſſion upon the Mind than Ex- 
zmples to be imitated, it will not be unneceflary to 
epreſent the chief Springs of bad Reaſonings, which 
re called Sophiſms or Paralogiſms; becauſe this will 
nable us to avoid them wich much more eale, 
[ ſhall reduce them but to ſeven or eight. There 
ing ſome ſo groſs as not to deſerve notice. 


I. 

To prove another Point than that which is in diſpute. 
This Sophiſm is called by ent Ignorat io elenchiʒ 
hat is to ſay, the Ignorance of what ought to be 
roved againſt an Adverſary, This is a very common 
ce in the Diſputes between Men. They argue with 
leat, and often do not ſo much as underſtand each 
ber; Paſſion or Falſeneſs makes them attribute to 
teir Adverſary Things quite remote from his S-nti- 
tents, that they may combat him with the greater 
drantage; or elſe they impute to him the Conſe- 
ences which they imagine may be drawn from his 
Ctrine, though he diſowns and denies them. All 
's may be referred to this firſt kind of Sophiſm, 
hich every fincere and honeſt Man ought to avoid 
ove all things. | 
t were to be wiſh'd, that Ariftorle, who has taken 


For, to be free, he has confuted ſe- 
veral 


e to avoid it. 


te to give us notice of this Fault, had taken as much 
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veral of the ancient Philoſophers only by citing their _ 
Opinz ns unfincerely, He confutes Parmenides and _ in 
| u 


Meliſſus, for having admitted but one fingle Principle 
of all things, as if they had thereby underſtood the 
Principle of whieh they conſiſt; whereas they meant 
the only and fiagle Principle, whereto all things owe 
their Beginning which is God. 

He accuſes al the Ancients for not having owned 
Privation to be one of the Principles of natural thing 
and calls them courſe and dull upon that Account 
Bu: who is there that does not perceive that whathe 
repreſents to us a mighty Myſtery, till then unknow: 
could never be unknown to any Mortal ? Since it | 
impoſſible nor to ſee that the Matter wherof we mak: 
a Table, muſt have the Privation of the Form of 
Table; that is to ſay, muſt not be a Table before 
is made a Table. It is true, thoſe Ancients nevet 
took it in their Heads to apply this Knowledge tt 
explain the Principles of natural things, becauſe in 
deed nothing is leſs capable of doing it; it being ver 

lain, that we do not know how a Clock is made tht 
better for knowing that the Matter of which it! 
made, muſt needs have not been à Clock before 
was made a Clock. * 

It is therefore unjuſt in Ariflotle to deride the and) 
ent Philoſophers for being ignorant of a thing whi: 
it is impoſſible to be ignorant of; and for not havin 
inthe Explication of Nature made uſe of a Princip! 
that can explain nothing at all; and it is an Illub 
and a Sophiſm to bring into the World this Princip 
of Privation as an extraordinary Secret, ſince it 
not what we are in queſt of u ben we try to find u 
the Principles of Nature We always take it | 
granted, that a thing was not before as it was mat 
But we want to know by what Principles it was ma 
and what Cauſe produced it. 

Neither did ever any Man hear of a Statuary (f 
Example) that in order to teach a Tyro the way h0 
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o make a Statue, laid down to him, as his firſt In- 
trution, this Leflon, by which Axiſtotle would have 
us begin the Explication of all the Works of Nature. 
My Child, the Art thing you ought to learn is, that 
n order to make a Statue you muſt chuſe a Piece of 
Marble which is not already the Statue that you in- 
tend to make. 


wned II. 

thing To ſuppoſe for true the thing in diſpute. 

coun. W This is what Ariſtotle calls Peritio principit, or beg- 

hat h:Woing the Queſtion, which appears plainly enough to 

nove directly contrary to true Reaſon; fince in all Ar- 

e n iWpuments that which ſerves as the Proof ought to be 

* makeWrore clear and better known than the thing to be 

n of Proved. | | 
tore il Yet Galileo accuſes him, and with Juſtice, of havin 
ner Wimſelf fallen into the ſame Fault, when he woul 

dge prove by the following Argument, that the Earth is 
ule ina the Center of the World. 

Ng Vl The Nature of heavy things is to tend to the (enter of 

ade t.. World, and if light things to Ny off from it. 

e it ll Now experience fo:ws us th.t heavy things tend to the 

tore 


their 
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ciple 
| the 
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inter of the Earth, and the ligt things fly off from it; 
WW Therefore the Center of the Earth is the ſame with the 
he ayer of the World, : 
ih lt is viſible, that there is in the Major of this Ar- 
1" Wument a manifeſt begging of the Queſtion. For tho? 
ioc indeed ſee that heavy things tend to the Center of 
lub e Earth, vet where did Ariſtotle learn that they tend 
'rinc!? the Center of the World, unleſs he ſuppofes, that 
ce it e Center of the Earth is the (ame with the Center 
find e World: Which is the very Concluſion that he 
e it Mould prove by this Argument. 
as mai Thoſe Arguments too are mere beggings of the 
as MIWveſtion, that are made uſe of to prove a certain fan 
ſtical kind of Subſtances, hich are called in the 
ary (f bool, ſubſtantial Forms, which they pretend are cor- 
way real, though not Bodies, which is no very eaſy 
thing 
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thing to comprehend. If there were no ſubſtantiy Queſtio 
Forms, ſay they, there would be no Generation: Nad: le 
Now there is Generation in the World; therefore Yycings 1 
there are ſubſtantial Forms. tantial | 

If we do but obſerve the equivoque of the Word Y,nd of f 
Generation, we ſhall ſee that this Argument is no- Yntial F 
thing but a begging of the Queſtion. For if by the Yell us, a 
Word Generation, they mean the natural ProduttinY We he 
of a new Whole in Nature, as the Production of Weaknef 
Hen that is formed in an Egg, they have reaſon tolyſWhe Sche 
that there are Generations in that Senſe : But theyMſcover; 
cannot therefore conclude, that there are ſubſtantilhf which 
Forms, ſince the bare diſpofing of the Parts by NzMubſtant;: 
ture may produce thoſe new Wholes, and thoſe neu uay do it 
natural Beings. But if by the Word Generation ns they | 
they underſtand, as uſually they do, the Productioſ forms, d 
of a new Subſtance which was not before, namely, 


M7INCIN 
that ſubſtantial Form, they ſuppoſe the very thingWhich arc 
that is controverted : It being evident, that whoeverWics and$ 
denies ſubſtantial Forms, cannot grant that Nutureſ, that a « 

roduces ſubſtantial Forms. And he muſt be ſo fff the ch; 
Pom being convinced that there are ſuch by this Mftheſe f 
ument, that he muſt rather draw from it a Conclu eptics v 
fon directly contrary in this manner: If there wenh;thout be 
ſubſtantial Forms, Nature could produce Subſtanceſhbich the 
that were not before Now nature cannot produce doughts 
new Subſtances, fince that would be a ſort of Creat er which 
on ; and conſequently there are no ſubſtantial Formiſſe Conviè 
Here follows another of the ſamejuſtneſs : If therfhem of th 
were no ſubſtantial Forms, ſay they again, natuore weak 
Beings would not be Wholes, which they call pr lich they 
totum per ſe ; but Beings y Accident: Now they WTo this 
Wholes per ſe 3 therefore: there are ſubſtantial Forn:Moofs dray 
We muſt again defire the Gentlemen that malWeſtion b 
uſe of this Argument to pleaſe to explain what the the 
underſtand by a whole per ſe, rorum per ſe. For if thiYle two Do 
underſtand it, as they certainly do, a Being comps: The. 


{ed of Matter and of Form, it is ih 
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tial Queſtion, lince it is the very ſame thing as if they 
da: Nad: If there were no ſubſtantial Forms, the natural 
fore Beings would not be compos'd of Matter and of ſub- 
ſtantial Forms. Now they are compoſed of Matter 
ſord land of ſubſtantial Forms. Therefore there are ſub- 
no- Yfantial Forms, If they mean any thing elſe, let them 
the tell us, and we ſhall ſee that they prove nothing at all. 
Aion We have thus ſtopt a little by the way, to ſhew the 
Weakneſs of the Arguments whereon they eftabliſhin 
he School this kind of Subſtances, which are not 
{Wiſcoverable either by the Senſes or by the Mind, and 
f which we know no more than that they are called 
-Mubſtantial Forms; becauſe thoſe that defend them 
ay do it with a very good deſign, yet the Foundati- 
ns they build upon, and the Ideas they give of theſe 
orms, do darken and confound ſome very ſolid and 
myincing proofs of the Immortality of the Soul, 
hich are drawn from the Diſtinction between Bo- 
ies andSpirits, and from the Impoſitbility that there 


NutureſÞ, that a Subſtance which is no Matter ſhould periſh 
> ſo ſuſſhy the chang-s that happen in Matter. For by means 
his Mftheſe ſubitantial Forms they unwittingly furaiſh 
ZoncluFceptics with Examples of Subſtances that periſh 


re weeithout being properly material, and to the effect of 

ich they aſcribe in Animals a vaſt number of 
doughts that is to ſay, Actions purely ſpirituil, 
or which reaſon it is of ſervice to Religion and to 
e Conviction of Atheiits and Unbelievers, to deſpoil 


If therem of this Reply, by proving that nothing ever was 
natu'Wore weakly grounded than theſe periſhable Forms, 

all erlich they call ſubſtantial Forms. 

they To this kind of Sophiſm may alſo be referred the 

1 Form 


oofs drawn from Principles different from thoſe in 
ſtion; but which are known to be no leſs conteſt- 
by the Adverſary. For inſtance, the following 
e two Dogma's equally certain among the Catho- 
: The one, that all the Points of Faith cannot be 
ved by Scripture alone: The other, that ey 2 
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3 I2 
Point of Faith, that Children are capable of Baptiſm, becauſ 
It would therefore be but a poor Argument in an Per febt 
Anabaptiſt, to prove againſt a Catholic, that N three a 
in the wrong in thinking Children capable of Bap. den: 
tiſm, becauſe we find nothing of it in Scripture; fince Y three. 
this Proof would take it for granted, that nothing h Atom 
to be believed as a Point of Faith, but what is to bY Dimer 
found in Scripture: Which is denied by the Catholia from | 
Laſtly, To this Sophiſm may be referred all the contra, 
Arguments that prove one unknown thing by another feR, ar 
as much or more unknown, or one uncertain thing by in its c 
another as much or more uncertain. The 
ſimple! 
III. ( onſeq 
To take for the Cauſe that which is not the Cauſe, perceiv 
This Sophiſm is called, non cauſa pro cauſa. He al 
It is very common among Men, and they are 2, and inc; 
to fall into it in ſeveral Manners. One is by arc that th, 
Ignorance of the true Cauſes of Things. Thus th But, 2. 
Philoſophers have aſcribed a thouſand Effects to th{Þ tion ha 
Fear of a Vacuum, which Effects have in this Age bee! Body. 
proved demonſtratively, and by very ingenious E Motion 
riments, to have been cauſed only by the Weig i ther cire 
of the Air, as may be ſeen in the excellent Treatiſe ol The o 
M. Paſcal lately publiſhed. The ſame Philolopheſis the fo. 
uſually teach, that Veſſels full of Water do break Nickno wl. 
in Froſt, becaufe the Water grows cloſer, and rather ch 
leaves a Vaccuum, which nature cannot ſuffer. Ahe th ine 
yet it has fince been found, that they break only bMconfe(; ++ 
cauſe the Water being frozen, does on the contritFilmanner i. 
take up more room then before it was froze ; whitWnorance j, 
isalſo the Cauſe why Ice ſwims upon the Water. Whoſe Ca 
We may impute it to the ſame Sophiſm, when Ne have h 
mote Cauſes, and which prove nothing, are alled&W general 
to prove things either ſufficiently clear of themlel'Whe Mind 
or falſe, or at leaſt doubtful. As when Ariſtotle wou fauſe o- a 
prove that the World is perfect by this Reaſon : n bre 
World is per fed, becauſe it contains Bodies 3 a Body is peo one, fo 
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m. WM becauſe it hath three Dimenſions : The three Dimenſions are 
ber fett becauſe three are all: (quia tria ſunt omnia) Aud 
ue three are all, becauſe we do wot make uſe of the Word All 

ap. MW when there is but one or two things, but only when there are 

ince three. By this Reaſon he might prove, that the leaſt 

o ih Atom is as perfect as the World, becauſe it has three 

o be Dimenſions as well as the World. But this is ſo far 

olic from proving the World to Ne that on the 

the contrary every Body, quaſi Body, is eſſentialy imper- 
other fe &, and the Perfection of the World conſiſts chiefly 
ng dy in its containing Creatures that are not corporeal. 
The ſame Philoſophers proves, that there are three 
imple Motions, becauſe there are three Dimenſions, The 

( conſequence from one to the other is not very eaſily 

perceived, 

He alſo proves that the Heavens are unalterable 

re y and incorruptible, becauſe they move circularly, and 

z tei that there is nothing contrary to the circular Motion 

aus the But, 1. We cannot find what the Controverſy of Mo- 

tion has to do with Corruption or Alteration of a 

Body. 2. We are leſs able to find why the circular 

Motion from Eaſt to Weſt may not be contrary'to ano- 

ther circular Motion from Weſt to Eaſt. 

eatiſe ol The other Cauſe, that leads Men into this Sophiſm, 

x[opheW's the fooliſh Vanity that makes us be aſhamed to 

break Nicknowledge our Ignorance, For hence it is, that we 
rather chuſe to form to our ſelves imaginary Cauſes of 

Wihe things which we are deſired to account for, than to 

confeſs that we do not know their Cauſes ;, and the 

manner in which we avoid this Confeſſion of our Ig- 
orance is humerous enough. When we ſee an Effect 
whoſe Cauſe is unknown to us, we preſently imagine 
ve have hit upon it, when we have joined to thisEffeR 
general word of Virtue or of Faculty, which forms in 
he Mind no other Idea, but that this Effect has ſomes 
auſe or other, which we might bave reſſed ſatisfied 
n b-fore we had thought of that Word. There is 
o one, for example, * knows that bis Arte- 


ties 
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that Iron, being ſet near the Loadſtone, 
J - that Sena purges, zand Poppies lay to 
fleep. T hoſe ho do not make profeſſion of Learning, 
and who are not aſhamed of their Ignorance» can free- 
ly own, that indeed they ſee theſe Effe cts, but that 
= cannot tell the Cauſe of them 3 whereas a Man 
of Learning» who would bluſh to confeſs ſo much 
eyades it in another Manners and pretends that he, for 
his part, has found out the true Cauſe of theſe Et- 
fects, which is, that there is in the Arteries 3 pulſi- 
ck Virtue; in the Loadſtone, 2 Magnetic Virtue; 
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imagining themſelves to be the more learned for being 


e, Maſters of that Word, or in endeavouring to per- 
to ſuade us, that by that Word we underſtand a certain 
8, Imaginary Quality, whereby the Loadſtone attracts 
e- Iron, which they nor no body elſe ever conceived. 


But there are others that give us mere Chimera's 
for the true Cauſes of Nature, as the Aſtrologers, 
who aſcribe every thing to the Influenes of the Stars, 
and who have gone ſo far in it, as to have made a 
Diſcovery,that there muſt pſa 6. be an immove- 
able Heaven above all thoſe to which they give Mo- 
tion ; becauſe the Earth bearing different things in 
different Countries (Non omnis fert omnia tellus. India 
mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabei) the Cauſe thereof 
could be nothing elſe but the Inflences of a Heaven, 
which being immovable, might always have the ſame 
Afpects upon the ſame Parts of the Earth. 

So too one of them having undertaken to prove by 
Phiſical Reaſons the Immobility of the Earth, takes 
one of his mainDemonſtrations from this wiſeReaſon, 
that ifthe Earth turned about the Sun, the Influences 
of the Stars wou'd be ſtrangely perplexed and inter- 
mingled, which would occaſion prodigious Diſorders 
in the World. 

By theſe Influences it is that they terrify the Peo- 
ple when any Comet appears, or when any great E- 
clipſe happens, as that in the Year 1654, which was 
to turn the Worid topſy turvy, but to be Particularly 
fatal to the City of Rome, as was expreſly ſet down in 
H-teicus's Chronology, Rome fatalis ; tho' there be no 
manner of reaſon why Comets orEclipſes either ſhould 
have any conſiderable Effect upon the Earth, nor that 
general Cauſes, as they re, ſhould act more upon one 
part than upon another and threaten a King or aPrince 
more than a poor Peaſantzaccordingly of a hundered, 
not one is followed by any remarkable effect. If Wars, 
Mortalities, Plagues, and the Death of Princes. do 
it wilſ{ometimes happen after Comete, and Eclipſcs : And 
1 only ! P 2 beſides 


agent 
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beſides, thoſe Effects are ſo general and ſo common, 
that it would be a wonder if they ſhould not hap. 
wy every Year, in ſome part of the World or other, 
9 that thole who ſay at random, that ſuch a Comet 
threatens ſome great Man with Death, need not 
much fear that they ſhall be out in their PrediQi- 
On. 
But this is not half ſo bad, as their aſſigning theſe 
chimerical Influences, as the Cauſe of the vicious or 
virtuous Inclinations of Men, and even of their par- 
ticular Actions, and of the Events of their Lite, with- 
out any other Foundation, than that ſometimes of a 
thouſand Predictions, one happens by chance to be 
true, But if Men would judge of thing: by the Rules 
of good Senſe, they muſt own that a lighted Torch, 
placed in the Chamber of a Woman in Labour, muſ 
have a greater effect upon the Body of the Child, than 
the Planet of Saturn, let its Aſpect be what it will, and 
Joined to any other whatſoever. 

Laſtly, There are others that give chimerical Cau. 
ſes to chimerical Effects, as thoſe, who ſuppoſe that 
Nature abhors à vacuum, and that ſhe exerts her en- 
deavours to avoid it, (which is an imaginary Effect; 
for Nature abhors nothing; and all the Effects that 
are attributed to that Horror, proceeds merely from 
the weight of the Air) bring Reaſons for that ima. 
ginary Horror, which are ſtill more imaginary. Ni 
ture abhors a vacuum, ſays one of them, becauſe ſh: 
bas occafion for the continuity of Bodies, for the con. 
veyance of Influences, and the propagation of Quali 
ties. A ſtrange kind of Science this, that proves 
that which is not, by that which is not. 

Wherefore when we arc to find out the Cauſes of 
the extraordinary Effects that are propoſed to us, we 
are firk carefully to examine whether thoſe Effect, 
ate true; for often Men give themſelves unneceſlary 
trouble to account for things that never were; and 


there are infinite numbers that ſhould be reſolved , 
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on, g 
ap- the ſame manner that Plutarch reſolves this queſtion, 
ler. which he propoſes to himſelf: Why Colts that have 
met been purſued by the Wolves, are ſwifter than others? 
not For after having (aid, that perhaps thoſe that were 
gi ſlower were catch'd by the Wolves, and that ſo the 
remaining were the ſwifter; or that Fear havin 
Loſs given them an extraordinary ſwittnels, they have re- 
+ of tained the Habit of it ; he at laſt offers another Solu- 
par. bon, which probably is true. Perhaps ſays he, there 
15 * ma be nothing at all in the Story. Thus we ought 
of a to reſolve a vaſt many Effects that are aſcribed to the 
o be Moon, as that the Bones are full of Marrow when it 
ales Is in a full Moon. and empty when it is in its Wane 3 
'rch, and that it is the ſame with Cray-fifh ; for it is e- 
ma nouzh to aniwer that this is all fai'ſe, as ſome very 
han curious Perſons have aſſured me it is; the Bones and 


and Cray fiſh being indifferently, at ſome times full, and 
at others empty in all the Quarters of the Moon. It 
Cau. is very prob ble that it is ſo too with a hundred Ob- 
that ſervations that are made for cutting of Wood, for 
r en- So ing, or Reaping, for inoculating Plants, for ta- 
f-4; I ing of Phyſic ; and the World will by little and lit- 
«that le free it (elf from all this Slavery, which has no 
from other Foundation than Suppoſitions, which no Body 
ima. erer ſeriouſly found to be true. So that it is injuſtice 
Nn fome who pretend, that provided they alledge an 
G ſh: Experiment, ora Fact out of an ancient Author, we 
_— obliged to receive it without Examination, 
Jual!- To this ſort of Sophiſm we are alſo to refer this u- 
e ſual deceit of the Mind; poſt toc, ergo propter hoc: This 
happened after ſuch a thing, therefore that thing 
muſt be the cauſe of it Thus it was concluded, that 
t was the Star called the Dog-ſtar, that was the cauſe 
f the exceſſive Heat that we feel during the Days 
called the Dog-days z which made Virgil ſay, ſpeaking 
of this Star, which in Latin is called Sirius, 
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Aut Sirius ardor : 
Ille ſitim morboſque ſerens mortalibus ægvis. 
Naſcitur, & læ vo contriſtat lumine coelum. 

Yet. as M. Gaſſendi has very well obſerved, no thing 
can be more improbable than this Imagination ; fot 
this Star being on the other fide the Line, its EffeQs 
ought to be greater in thoſe Places upon whic h it 
ſhines perpendicularly ; and yet the Days, which we 
cul the Dog-days here, are in Winter there. So that 
the People of that Country have much more cauſe to 
believe that the Dog-ſtar 1s the occafion of their 
(old, than we have to fancy, that is the cauſe of our 
Heat. 
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IV. 
Imperfeft Enumeration, 


There is hardly any vice of Argument, into which 
Men of Learning fall more eafily, than this of ma- 
king imperfe&t Enumerations, and of not ſufficiently 
conſidering all the Manners in which a — may be 
or happen 3 which makes them raſhly conclude, ei- 
ther that is not at all, becauſe it is not in a certain 
Manner, tho? it may be in another ; or that it mult be 
either in ſuch, or in ſuch a Manntr, tho” it may be in 
a third Manner, that they did not think of. 


Inſtances of ſuch defective Reaſonings may be 


found in the Proofs whereon M Gaſſendi eftabliſhes 
the Principle of his Philoſophy, which is the Vacuum 
interſpaced between the parts of Matter, which he 
calls /acuum diſſeminatum, And I ſhall ſet them down 
the more willingly, becauſe Gaſſendi beg a very fa- 
mous Man, and Maſter of a great deal of very curi- 
cus Knowledge, the very faults that may be inter- 
ſperſed in the great number of Works that have been 

ubliſhed fince his Death, are not contemptible, but 
deſerve to be known ; whereas it is very uſeleſs to 
load one's Memory with thoſe that are to be found 
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The firſt Argument that Caſſendi uſes to prove this 
interſpaced J acuum, and which in one place he inſi- 
_ itas clear as a Mathematical Demonſtration, 
IS (NIS., 

It there were no Vacuum, and the whole Univerſe 
were full of Bodics, Motion would be impoſſible, 
and the univerſe wou'd be nothing elſe, but a great 
Maſs of ſtiff, inflexible, and immoveable Matter: For 
the Univerſe being quite full, no Body could ſtir 
without taking place of another. Thus if the Body 
A ſhould ſtir, it mult diſplace another Body at leaſt 
equal to it ſelf, namely B; and B, in order to Rir, 
muſt alſo diſplace another. Now this can happen 
only in two Manners; one, that this diſplacing of Bo- 
dies muſt go on ad in ſiniiam, which is ridiculous and 
im poſſible: and the other that it muſt be done circu= 
larly, and that the lait diſplaced Body mult fill the 
place of A. 

Thus far there js not any imperfe&t Enumeration; 
and it is like wiſe true, that it is ridiculous to imagine 
that by the moving of one Body, they ſhould be 
moved ad infinitum, by their diſplacing one another : 
All that 1s pretended, is, that the Motion is circular, 
and that the Body laſt moved takes the place of the 
firſt, which is A, and that thus the whole continues 
full, And this Gaſſendi undertakes to confute by this 
Argument : 'The Body firſt moved, which is A, can- 
not move, if the laſt, which is X, cannot move: Now 
X cannot move, fince in order to move, it muſt take 
the place of A, which is not yet empty; and conſe. 
2 as X cannot move, ſo neither can A, there. 
ore the whole remains immoveable. All this Argu. 
ment is grounded only upon this Suppoſition, tha t 
the Body X, which 1s immediately before A, can 
move only in one fingle Caſe, which is, if the place 
of A be already empty when it begins to move; ſo 
that juſt before the inſtant that it fills it, there be a- 
nother wherein it may be ſaid to be quite empty. - 

P 4 But 
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But this ſuppoſal is falſe and imperfect, becauſe there 


is yet another Caſe, wherein it 1s very poſſible for X 
to move : which is, that in the ſame inſtant that it 
fills the place of A, A ſhall leave that place ; and in 
that Caſe there is no manner of inconvenience in A's 
puſhing B, and B puſhing C, and ſo on to X; and 
that X in the ſame inſtant ſhould fill the place of A; 
by this means there will be Motion, and there will be 
no Vacuum. 

Now that this Caſe is poſſible, that is to ſay, that 
it miy happen that one Body may fill the place of 
another, in the ſame inſtant that Body leaves it, is 2 
thing we are forced to acknowledge in any Hypothef:; 
whatſoever, provided only that ſome continued Mar- 
ter be admitted; for in making diſtinction in a Stick 
for inſtance between two parts that immediately fol- 
low each other, it is evident that when we {tir it, in 
the ſame inſtant that the firſt leaves a ſpace, that ſpace 
is filled by a ſecond ; and that there is not any one 
where we can ſay, that ſpace is empty of the firit, and 
not filled by the ſecond. This is yet more evident in 
a Circle of Iron, that turns round its Center ; for then 
each part does in the ſame inſtant take up the ſpace 
that was quitted by the foregoing, without any ne- 
ceſſity for imagining the leaſt Vacuum: Now if this is 
poſſible in an Iron Circle, why may it not be ſo ina 
Circle, part of Wood, and part of Air? And if the Bo- 
dy A, which we will ſuppoſe to be Wood, puſhes and 
diſplaces the Body B, which we will ſuppoſe to he 
Air, why may not the Body B diſplace anoth-r, and 
that other, another ; and ſo on to X, which will enter 
into the place of A, and in the fame inſtant that 4 
quits it. 


Thus it is manifeſt that the fault of Gaſſendi's Ar: 


guments proceeds from his having believed, that one 
Body could not take the place of another, unleſs that 
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ind he did not confider that it were ſufficient, that it 
were emptied in the very ſame inſtant. 

The other Proofs which he brings in are drawn 
from divers Experiments, whereby he with reaſon 
ſhews, that the Air may be compreſſed; and that we 
nay throw a new Air into a ſpace that ſeems fall 
already, as we ſee in Foot-balls, and Wind-guns, 

Upon theſe Experiments he forms this Argument: 
If the ſpace A, being already quite full of Air, is ca- 
pable of receiving a new quantity of Air by compreſ- 
fon 3 this Air that enters into it, muſt either do ſo by 
Penetration into the (pace already filled by the other 
Air, which is im poſſible; or that Air included in A, 
did not entirely ſill it; but there were between the 
parts of the Air ſeveral void ſpaces wherein the new 
Air is received; and this ſeeond Hy potheſis, ſays he 
poves my Point, which is, that there are void ihe 
between the parts of Matter, capable of being filled. 
by new Bodies. But it is wonderful that Gaſſendi 
ſhould not perceive that he ar2ued upon an imper- 
ſect Enumeration; and th.t befides the Hypotheſis of 
Penetrating, which he with reaſon Judges to be natu- 
rally impoſſible ; and the other Hypotheſis of YVacu- 
ws diſperſed between the parts af Matter, which he 
aims at eſtabliſhing 3 there is a third which he does 
t mention, and which being poſſible, his Argument 
lozs not conclude any thing; for we may ſuppoſe, 
hat between the groſſer parts of Air, there is a more 
ubtle, and more Foals Matter ; and which being ca- 
able ef expiring thro” the Pores of all Bodies, makes 
hat the ſpace, which ſeems to be filled with Air, may 
ill receive another new Air; becauſe this ſubtle 
latter being preſſed out by the parts of Air that are 
orcibly drove in, makes room for them, by going out 
brough the Pores. 

And Gaſſendi was the more obliged to have confuted 
his third Hypotheſis, becauſe that he himſelf admits © 
bis ſubtle Matter that penetrates Bodies, and paſſes 


CT 4 through 
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through every Pore; fince he is of Opinion, that Cold les. 4 
and Heat are Corpuſcula that enter in at our Pores; that In © 
he ſays the ſame of Light; and that he even believes, Pte ! 
that in the celebrated Experiment daily made with affer | 
Quickſilver, which remains ſuſpended at the heigth icither 
of two foot three Inches and a half, in Tubes that areÞ"!*h< 
longer than that, and leaves at top a ſpace that ted 3 b 
ſeems void, and which certainly is not filled with any ns, 
ſenſible Matter: He believes, I ſay, that it cannot The! 
reaſonably be aflerted, rhat this ſpace is abſolutely phiſm, 
void, ſince Light paſſes through it, which he takes mo c 
to be a Body. Form 
Thus by filling with ſubtle Matter theſe ſpaces None h 


which he ſays are void, he will find as much room fo Ha 
the admittance of new Bodies, as if they actual“ vrt 
were void, und, bu 
V. 2 be al 

To judge of a thing by that which agrees with it only ae, mu 
cidentally. lan th 


This Sophiſm is called in the School fallacia acciden ined te 
tis z which is when a ſimple, unreſtrained, and abſoffgure, | 
lute Conclufion is drawn from what is true only by eaſonit 
accident. This is what is done by the many Peo rl and 
that declaim againſt Antimony, becauſe being ill ap louth, 
plied it produces ill Effects: Ang others who aſcribÞ'd ther 
to eloquence all the ill Effects that it produces whe ophers 
abuſed : Or to Phyſic, the Blunders of ſome ignoranſſÞ®*re bu 
he” hope 12 identa 

y this it is, that the Heretics of this Age hay 
perſuaded ſo many poor abuſed People, that they re 
5 the Invocation of Saints, the Veneration of R P, Fee 

ics, Prayers for the Dead, as Inventions of Satan zb om 
cauſe ſome Abuſes and Superſtitions were crept in The on 
thoſe Holy PraQices, authorized by all antiquity : / 01s, an 
if the ill uſe that Men make of the beſt things, coulffter con 
render them bad. JESUS 

Alſo Men often fall into this vicious Reaſonin bis Mir 
when they take the bare occaſions to be the real G This 
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Cold Ne. As if any one ſhould accuſe the Chriſtian Reli- 

gion of having been the cauſe of the Maſſacre of in- 

inite numbers of People, who have rather choſe to 

ſuffer Death, than to renounce Chriſt ; whereas it is 

either to theChriſtian Religion, nor to the Conſtancy 

of the Martyrs, that thoſe Ma ſſacres are to be impu- 

ted 3 but to the ſole injuſtice and Cruelty of the Pa- 
ans. 

There is likewiſe a conſiderable inſtance of this So- 
phiſm, in the ridiculous Arguments of the Fpicureans 
ho concluded that the Gods muſt have a humane 
form; becauſe of all the things in the World, Man 
lone has the uſe of Reaſon. The Gods, ſaid they, are 
wy Happy : None can be happy without Virtue : : There 
vo virtue without Reaſon ; and Reaſon is no where to be 
and, but in that which has a humane Form: It muſt there... 
be allowed, that the Gods are in a humane Form. But 
ey muſ} be ſtone blind not to ſee, that thongh in 
in the thinking, and the reaſoning Subſtance is 
„ accidulbined to a humane Body; yet it is not the humane 
ad abſolgure, that is the cauſe of his Thinking, and of his 
only by eaſoning; it being ridiculous to imagine, that Rea- 
peo and ee epend upon his having a Noſe, z 
g ill ap outh, Cheeks, two Arms, two Hands, two Feet : 
3 aſcribF"d therefore it was a boyiſh Sophiſm in thoſe Phi- 
es wheFophers, to conclude, that Reaſon could dwell no 
 noranÞocre but in the humane Form, becauſe in Man it wae 
© identally joined to the humane Form, 
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RJ paſs from the divided Senſe to the compounded Senſe, or 
* ;b om the compounded Senſe to the divided Senſe. 


The one of theſe Sophiſms is called fallacia compos - 

uity :! unis, and the other, fallacia diviſioni. They will be 

1 , coulfiter comprehended by Examples. 

855 JESUS CHRIS V1 fays, in the Goſpel ſpeaking 

his Miracles: The Blind ſee, the Lame walk, the Deaf 

. This cannot be true, any otherwiſe than taking 
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theſe things ſeparately, and not conjointly ; that is to 
ſay, in the divided Senſe, and not in the compounded 
Senſe. For the blind did not ſee, remaining blind; 
and the Deaf did not hear, remaining deaf: But 
thoſe ſaw who had been blind before, and who were 
ſo no longer; and ſo of the deaf, 

It is in the ſame Senſe, that the Scripture ſays, God 
juſtifies the wicked: For this does not mean that he 
looks upon thoſe who are {till wicked, as if they were 
Juſt ; but, that he renders thole juſt by his Grace, 
who were wicked before. 

There are on the other hand Propofitions that are 
true, only ina Senſe oppoſite to the former, which is 
the divided Senſe. As when St. Paul ſays, That Slan- 
derers, Fornicators, Covetous Men, ſhall not enter in- 
to the Kingdom of Heaven: For this does not 
mean, that none of thoſe wha have ever been guilty 
of thoſe Vices ſhould be ſaved ; but only, that thoſe 
who continue to go on in them, and who do not leave 
them, by turning themſelves to God, ſhall have no 
ſhare in the Kingdom of Heaven. | 

It is eaſy to obſerve, that no body can paſs from 
one of theſe Senſes to the other without Sophiltry 
and that thoſe, for inſtance, would argue ill, who 
ſhould promiſe themſelves Heaven, tho' they cor- 
tinued in their Crimes, becauſe CH RAISVH came to 
ſaveSinners; and that he ſays in the Goſpel, that lewd 

Women ſhall have the Precedence of Phariſees in the 
Kingdom of God; fince he did not come to ſave Sin- 
ners, continuing Sinners ; but to convert them from 
their Sins. 2 
VII. 
To paſs from what is true in ſome few reſpett, to what 
true ſimpiy. 
This is what in the School is called, a diffo ſccun- 
dum quid ad diftum ſimplititer. Here follow ſome Ex- 
amples of it: The Epicurcans again prove, that the 
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is ſo beautiful,and every thing that is beautiful, ought 
to be in God This is a very weak Argument, For 
the humane Form is not abſolutely Beauty; but only 
in reſpect of other Bodies. And therefore being per- 
fe& only in ſome reſpeQ, and not ſimply, it does not 
follow that it ought to be in God, becauſe all Per— 
feftions are in God; there being in him only thoſe 
that are Perfections fimply, that is to ſay, which ad- 
mit of no imperfection. 

We have alſo in Cicero, in the third Book of the 
nature of the Gods, a ridiculous Argument of Cotta's 
againſt the Exiſtence of a God, which may be refer- 
red to the ſame fault: How, ſays he, can we conceive 
a God, when we cannot aſcribe any Virtue to him? For ſhall 
we ſay, that he has Prudence? But Prudence conſiſting in the 
cheice of good and Evil, what occaſion can God have for ſuch 
a choice, not Leing capable of any Evil? Shall we ſay, that 
he has underſtanding and Reaſon ? But Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding ſer ve us to diſcover that which is unknown to us, by 
means of that which we know. Now nothing can be un- 
known to God : neither can Juſiice be in God, ſince that re- 
gards only the Society of Men 5 nor Temperance, becauſe he 
has no deſtres to moderate ; nor Fortitude, ſince he is ſuſcet- 
tible neither of Pain, nor of Labour, and is liable to no dan- 
ger. How then can that be God, which has neither Under- 
Van ding nor Virtue ? 

It is hard to conceive any thing more impertinent 
than this way of reaſoning. It is like the Thought 


/ ofa Peaſant, who having never ſeen any Houſes, but 


what were covered with Thatch ; and being told that 
there are no thatch'd Houſes in Cities, ſhould thence 
conclude, that there are no Houſes at all in Cities 
and that thoſe that dwell there are very unhappy, be- 
ing expoſed to all the injuries of the Weather. Thus 
Cotra, or rather Cicero argues. There can be in God 
no Virtues like thoſe that are in Men: Therefore, 
there can be no virtue in God. And which is moſt 
wonderful in it, he concludes, that there is no Vir- 


rue 
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tue in God, only becauſe the Imperfection which is 
to be found in humane Virtue cannot be in God. 80 
that it is a Proof to him,that God has no Underſtand. 
ing, becauſe nothing is hid from him; that is to ſay. 
he ſees nothing, becauſe he ſees ever thing; he can 
do nothing, becauſe he can do every thing 3 he enjoys 
no Happineſs, becauſe he enjoys all Happineſs. 


VIII. 
To abuſe the Ambiguity of Words, which may be done ſev. 


ral ways. 


To this kind of Sophiſtry may be referred all the 
Syllogiſms, that are vicious, becauſe they contain four 
Terms; whether it is, becauſe the Medium is *twice 
taken particularly; or becauſe it is taken in the firl 
Propoſition in one Senſe, and in the ſecond in another; 
or laſtly, becauſe the Terms of the Conclufion are 
not taken in the ſame Senſe in the Premiſſes that they 
are in the Conclufion, For we do not reſtrain the 
Word Ambiguity barely to ſuch Words as are groſly 
equivocal, « which hardly ever deceives any body: 
But we thereby underſtind ever _ which may 
change the Senſe of a Word, eſpecially when Men 
do not eaſily perceive that Change; becauſe ſeveral 
things being ſignified by the ſame Sound, they take 
it for the ſame thing. It will not be amiſs to read 
what has been ſaid upon this Subject, towards the 
end of the firſt Part, where we have alſo taught the 
Remedy that is to be applied to the Confufion of 
ambiguous Words, by deſigning them ſo clearly that 
no Miſtake can poſſibly happen. : 

I ſhall now therefore content my ſelf with produ- 
cing a few Inſtances of this Ambiguity which fome- 
times impoſe upon Men of Learning. Ofthis ſort is 
that which is to be found in Words that ſignifie ſome 
whole, which may be taken either collectively 9 
all the Parts together, or diſtributively for each © 


the Parts. By this we may reſolve this . N 
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no Nation has ever been diſcovered that does not 4 


| that is, make uſe of Sounds to ſigniſie their Thoughts, 14 
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the Stoics, who concluded, that the World was an 
Animal endued with Reaſon : Becauſe whatever has the 
uſe of Reaſon is better than that which has it not. Now 
there is nothing, ſaid they, that is better than the World; 
therefore the World has the uſe of Reaſon, The Minor of 
this Argument is falſe ; becauſe they attributed to 
the World that which agrees only with God, namely, 
the being ſuch as that we conceive nothing better or 
more perfect: But confining our ſelves to the Crea- 
tures, though we may ſay, that there is nothing bet- 
ter than the World, king it collectively for the Uni- 
verſality of all the Beings that God has created, all 
that we can from thence conclude is, at moſt, that the 
World has the uſe of Reaſon, in ſome of its Parts, 
ſuch as are the Angels and Men, and not that the 
whole together isan Animal endued with the uſe of 
Reaſon. 

So again, it would be very falſe arguing to ſay, 
Man thinks: Now Man conſiſts of Body and Soul; 
therefore the Body and the Soul think. For we may 
attribute Thoughts to the whole Man, though he 
thinks only in one of his Parts; from whence it does 
not at all follow, that he thinks in the other, 


IX, 
To draw a general Concluſion from a defefive Induflion, 


We call that Induction when the ſearch of ſeveral 
particular 3 leads us to the Knowledge of a ge- 
neral Truth, Thus when we have had Experience in 
leveral Seas, that their Water is ſalt, and upon ſeve- 
ral Rivers, that their Water is freſh, we conclude in 
general, that the Sea-water is ſalt, and River water 7 
freſh. The many 1 that have been made, 7 1 

ecreaſe in Fire, have made us by 


ſpeak, we take it for very certain, that all Men ſpeak, 


And 
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And indeed, it is by this Induction that all our 


Knowledge begins; for fingular things offer them. 
ſelves to us before univerſal, though afterwards uni- 
verſal ones help us to know the ſingular. 

But yet it is true, that Induction alone is never 
certain means of acquiring a perfect Knowledge, as 
we ſhall ſhew in another Place; the Confideration 
of ſingular things only putting our Mind in the way 
of giving Attention to its natural Ideas, according to 
which it judges of the Truth of things in general. 
For it is true, for Inſtance, that perhaps I ſhould ne- 
ver have thought of confidering the Nature of a Tri— 
angle, if I had not (cen a Triangle, that gave me oc- 
caſion to think of it. But yet it was not the particu. 
lar Examination of all Triangles that gave me gene- 
rally, and certainly conclude of all, that the Space 
they contain is equal to that of the ReQangle of all 
their Baſe, and of half of their height. (For ſuch 
an Examination would be impoſſible:) But it wa 
the bare Conſideration of what is included in the 
Idea of a Triangle, which I find in my Mind, 

Be it as it will, reſerving the handling of this Mat. 
ter to another Place, it is ſufficient to ſay here, that 
defective Inductions, that is to ſay, ſuch as are not 
entire, do often lead into Error : And I ſhall only 
give one remarkable Inſtance of it. 

All Philoſophers have hitherto jmagined it to bear 
indubitable Truth, thata Syringe being well ſtop, 


jt was impoſſible to pull out the Sucker without burſ- 


ting it 3 and that Water might bc carried up to any 


height whatſoever by Syphons. And what made them [ 


ſo poſitive of it was, that they fancied they were al, 
ſured of it by a very certain InduQtion, having made 
infinite Numbers of Experiments in that way. But 
both are found to be utterly falſe ; for new Exper! 
ments have been made, whereby it has appeared, tha 
the Sucker of a Syringe, be it never ſo well flop“ 
may be drawn out, provided a Force be uſed equal t 
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our the Weight of a Cylinder of Water, of above thirty- 
em- three Feet high, and of equal thickneſs with the Sy- 
uni- unge ; and that Water cannot be raiſed up by a x 

phon to above thirty two, or thirty three Feet high. 


er a 
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br CHAP. XX 

* Of the falſe Reaſonings that we are guilty of in civil 
Tri- Life, and in common Daſccurſe. 

W HE 2 ee Fl of the moſt common 
gere- Faults that are committed in reaſoning io Matters 


Space of Science; but be cauſe the chief uſe of reaſoning is not 
of all in thoſe ſorts of Subjects which have but little to do 
ſuch Jvith the Conduct of Life, and wherein we are even in 
t wa els danger of being deceiv'd ; it would certainly be 
the ¶ much more uſeful to confider generally, what it is that 
engages Men in the falſe Judgments that they make 
Mat: Jin every thing elſe and chiefly with relation to Man- 
„ that ners, and to other Matters that are of Importance in 
re not Neivil Life, and which are the uſual Subject of our ſe- 
only JParate Work and ſuch a one at might take in almoſt 
all Morality, we ſhall here take only a general View 
) be an Nef part of the Cauſes of thoſe falſe Judgments. which 
top'd, Nie ſo common among Men. 
t bur. We did nor think it worth while to diſtinguiſh 
to any Fille Jud ments from falſe Reaſoning ; and we have 
e then {ſought the Cauſes of both indifferently ; as well be- 
ere 1. NHuſe falſe Judgments are the Sources of falſe Reaſon- 
gs, and draw them along with 'em by a neceſſary 
Conſequence ; as becauſe indeed there is almoſt al- 


e only a fimple Judgment; there being always ſome- 
Hing that ſer ves as the Moti ves and Principle of that 


? Judg- 


— 1 


yays a hidden, a tacit Reaſoning in what ſeems to 
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Judgment. For Example, when we judge that a Stich, 
which appears crooked in the Water, is ſo in effeg, 
that Judgment js built upon this general and falſePr.. 
poſition, that whatever appears croocked to our Sen. 
{es, is crooked inTruth; and ſo includes anArgumen, 
though not apparent. Upoa a general View there. 
fore of the Cauſes of our Error:, they ſeem referrable 
to two principal ones; the one interior, which is the 
Depravity of the Will, which diſturbs and diſorder 
the Judgment; the other exterior, which conſiſts in 
the Objects of which we judge, and which deceire 
our Mind by a falſe Appearance. Now though theſ: 
Cauſes are almoſt conſtantly conjoined, yet there ar: 
certain Errors wherein one appears more than the 
other; for which Reaſon we ſhall treat of them ley: 
rate ly. 


I. | 
Of he Sophims of Self-love, Tatereft and Paſſion. 


If we carefully examine what it is that uſually 2. 
taches Men more to one Opinion than to another, we 
ſhall find, that it is not the Conviction of Truth, and 
the Cogency of Reaſons ; but ſome Tye of Self 
love, Intereſt or Paſſion. This is the Weight that 
carries down the Scale, and determines us in moſt e 
our doubts : This is what has the greateſt Influence 
upon our Judgments, and byaſſes us moſt forcibly 
We judge of things, not .by what they are in then- 
ſelves, but by what they are with relation to us; an 
Truth and Advantage are to us no more than one and 
the ſame thing. 

There need no ether Proofs of this than that we ſe 
every Day, that things every where elſe accountel 
very Joubtfull, or even evidently ſalſe are reckoned 


inconteſtably true by ſome one Nation, Profeſſion, 0 
Inſtitution : For as it is impoſſible, that what is tru! 
in Spain ſhould be falſe in Fance; or that the Mind 
of all the Spaniards ſhould be ſo differently turned 
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ſrom that of all the French, that, Judging of things 
C 


331 


by the Rules of right Reaſon, that which ſeems in 

general true to the one, ſhould ſeem in general falſe 
to the other; it is manifeſt, that this — of 
judgment cannot proceed from any other Cauſe than 
that the one are pleaſed to hold for Truth that which 
is for the ir Advantage; and that the others, having no 
Intereſt in it, judge of it in a different Light. 

Yet what can be leſs reaſonable than to ſuffer our 
Intereſt to be our Motive for believing a thing ? The 
moſt than it can do, is to engage us to conſider with 
more Attention the Reaſons that may bring us to the 
Diſcovery of the Truth of what we defire may be 
true: But nothing leſs than that Truth, which ought 
to be found in the thing it ſelf, -independent of our 


Deſires, ought to perſuade us. Iam of ſuch a Coun- 


try; therefore I ought to believe that ſuch a Saint 
preach'd the Goſpel there. I am of ſuch an Order; 
therefore I ought to believe that ſuch a Privilege 1s 
true, Theſe are very bald Arguments. Be you of 
what Country or Order you will, you ought to believe 


nothing but what is true, and what you would be ſure 


to believe though you were of another Country, of 
nother Order, or of another Profeſſion. 


II. 
But this Illuſion is much more viſible when any 
Uteration happens of the Paſſions; for though 2 


vho are filled with any new Paſſion imagine that the 
bange which is made only in their Heart, has 
hanged all the exterior things that have any rela- 
ion to it. How many are there who cannot allow 
he leaſt good Quality, either natural or acquired, to 
e in any one, after they have conceived an Averſion 
gainſt him; or after he has done ſomething contrary 
their Opinion, Defire or Intereſt ? This is enough 
d make him immediately, raſh, pround, * 
alſe, 


hing has remain'd in its former Condition, yet thoſe 
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- falſe, diſhonourable, void of Conſcience. Their A. 


fections and Deſires are ne:ther more juſt, nor mot 
moderate than their Hatred. If they love any one, 
he is free from all manner of Faults : Every thing 
that they defire is juſt and eaſie; every thing thy 
they do not deſire is unjuſt and impoſſible; neither 
can they alledge the leaſt Reaſon for all theſe Jud. 
ments, except it be very Paſſion that poſſeſſes them: & 
that though they do not really form in theirMind thi 
ſet Argument; [love him, ther. fore he is the mot 
deſerving Man in the World: I hate him, therefor: 
he is a Blockhead ; yet they, form it in ſome ſort n 
their Heart. Wherefure we may call ſuch Blindneh 
Sophiſms and Illuſions of the Heart, which confitr 
transferring our Paſſions into the Objefs of our Pa 
ſions, and in judging that they aRually are what n: 
defire they ſhou!d be: Which certainly is very un 
reaſonable, ſince our Deſires can change nothing n 
the being of that which is extrinfick as to us 3 and 
that the Will of God alone is ſo efficacious as to mak: 
every thing ſuch as he would have it to be. 


III. 
To the ſame Illuſion of Self- love may be referrec 


that of thoſe who decide every thing by a very gene. 


ral and very commodious Principle, which is, thi 
they themſelves are in the right, and that they knon 
the Truth; from whenc- they very naturally con 
clude, that all who are not of their Opinion are dect! 
ved: And we muſt confeſs,the Concluſion is neceſlary 

The Error of theſe People proceeds onlv from this 
that the advantageousOpinion they have of their ow! 
underſtanding, makes them imagine all their thought 
to be ſo very clear and evident, that they fancy th: 
bare propounding of them muſt oblige every body t! 
ſubmit to them; for which Reaſon they give them 
ſelves no great trouble to look out for Proof of them: 
They have no Taſte for the Arguments of others; the! 
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eir AE ould carry every thing by the weight of their Au— 
moe hority 3 becauſe they never make a Diſtinction be 
Y doleißveen their Authority and Reaſon : They think every 
7 thing ody Preſuming that isnot of their Opinion, not con- 
g thy dering that if others are not of their Opinign, nei- 


ny her are they of the Opinion of others: And that it is 
Ju 5 njuſt to take it for granted, without Proof, that we 
” I e in the right, when the Point is to convince Per. 
nd thi 


ns who are of a different Opinion from us, only 


e mol ruſe they are perſuaded that we are not in the 
erefor: oht, 

(ort 1 

ndnelz IV 

nſiſt 1 


ur Pa 80 again, there are others that have no other rea- 
hat nen for, rejecting certain Opinion than this wonder- 
Argument: If this were ſo, | ſhould not be ſo wiſe 
Man; now I am a wiſe Man, therefore this is not ſo. 
his is the main reaſon why ſeveral very uſeful Me- 
cines, and undoubted Experiments, have been for a 
ng time together rejected; becauſe thoſe who had 
t happened to hit upon them, conceived that they 
emſclves mult at that rate have been ſo long de- 
ved. Why, quoth they if the Blood have a cir- 
lar Revolution in the Body; if the Nouriſhment 
not Carried to the Liver by th: Meſaraic Veins ; if 
Blood aſcends through the deſcending hollow 
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Kno; if Nature as no Antipathy to a Vacuum ; if the 
ily conf is heavy, and has a Motion downwards, I have 
e deceſen ignorant of ſeveral important things in Anatomy 
ceflary Phyſics : Therefore it is impoſſible it ſhould be 
om thi But to cure them of this folly, we need only 
er ON Bvince them, that it is very little Shame for a Man 
houghuſfbe miſtaken, and that they may be very well skil- 
ncy the in other things, though they were not ſo in thoſe 
body ich have been but newly diſcovered. 

e then 
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Nothing alſo is more common, than to hear Hen 
mutually upbraiding each other with the ſame R. 
proaches, and calling one another, for inſtance, obſj. 
nate, paſſionate, litigious, when they are of differ:nt 
Opinions. There are hardly any two Pleaders, thi 
1 do not accuſe one another of drawing the Suit int 
| Length, and of concealing the Truth by artific 
Shifts ; ſo that both he that is in the right, and | 
that is in the wrong, talk the very ſame Style, an 
make the ſame complaints, and charge each oth 
with the ſame Faults ; which is one of the mc ni; 
chievous things that is inthe Life of Men, and whit 
throws Truth and Error, Juſtice and Injuſtice, The 
ſuch a complicated Perplexity, that the generality l but 
Mankind cannot make any diſtinction between the Nous in 
And from hence it happens, that ſeveral join on: oſſeſſcd 
the Parties without any knowledge of the caſe, a! for it 
* only as they are directed by chance; and that oth e Trut 
condemn them both, as being equally in the wrongPrery u 
N All this Extra vagance again proceeds from the ſu that G 
Niſtemper, which makes every one lay it down ue Opir 
is Principle, that he is in the right: For from thence eu of! 
is very eaſy to conclude, that all that oppoſe us Thus { 
obſtinate, ſince to be obſtinate is not to ſubmit 
Reaſon, | 
But tho' it is indeed true, that theſe Reproache: 
Paſſion, Blindneſs, Cavilling, which are very uni 
on the part of him that is in the wrong, are juſt: 


ad ſol; 


lawful in him that is in the right; yet becauſe to n 2 Bo, 
ſuch Language is to take it for granted that the Tra this is 
is on the fide of him that beſtows it, wiſe and juWich is 


cious Men, whenthey handlea diſputed(Queſtion ou 
to avoid falling into it before they have throu! 
proved the Truth and Juſtice of the Cauſe they m 
tain. If they followed this Rule, they would nt 
accuſe their Adverſaries of Obſtinacy, Preſumpt 
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want of common Senſe, before they have plainly made 
tout, They will never ſay, that they tun into into- 
lerable Abſurdities and Extravagances, unleſs they 
have firſt ſhewed it; for the others will ſay as much 
of their fide 3 and at laſt it is not doing any thing. 
o tnat they were better keep to this impartial Maxim 
pf St. Auſtin's : Omittamus iſta communia, que dici ex 
traque parte poſſunt, licet vere dici ex utraque parte non 
mt ; And then they would be contented with de- 
ending Truth by the Arms that are pro 
ich Falfity cannot borrow, which are clear 
nd ſolid Arguments. 


er to her, 


2 ww — 


The Mind of Man is not only naturally fond of it- 
If, but it is alſo naturally jealous, envious and mali- 
ous in relation to others: It is uneaſy if it ſees them 
oſſeſſed of any Advantage, becauſe it defires them 
for it ſelf ; and as it is a very great one to know 
e Truth, and to inform Mankind of any new Diſ- 
ery we are ſecretly delighted with robbing them 
that Glory which often engages Men in combating 
e Opinions and Inventions of others without any 
ew of Reaſon. + 
Thus ſelf- love often makes this ridiculous Argu- 
ent: It is an Opinion that I firſt invented; it is 
at of my Order; it is very convenient for me; ergo 
is true, Our natural Malignity often makes this 
ner, which 1s no leſs abſurd : It was another Man 
it ſaid it, therefore it is falſe ; it was not I wrote 
h a Book, therefore it is good for nothing. 
This is the Source of that Spirit of Contradiction, 
ich is ſo common among Men, and which, when 
ey hear or read any Production of another Man, 
kes them ſo little weigh. the Reaſons that might 
vince them, and think only of thoſe that they fancy 
y could propoſe in Anſwer: They are always upon 
ir guard againſt Truth, and ſtudy only the Ways to 
ry and vbſcure it; in which they almoſt generally 
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ſucceed to their Hearts defire, the Mind of Man bei: 
inexhauſtible in falſe Reaſons. 4 
When this Vice grows to exceſs, it is one of t 
chief Characters cf the Mind ofa Pedant, who plac 
his chief Happineſs in cavilling with others upon ti 
moſt inſignificant things, and in contradicting ev; 
thing with a baſe Malignity : But often it is more ... 
erceptible, and lies deeper hid ; and it may even Nor 
Fd, that no body is wholly free from it, becauſe Ait 
has its root in that Self. love, which reigns ſo deff 
tically in us all. 1 
The knowledge of this envious and malignant ves 
poſition, which 1s ſeated at the bottom of the He hen 
of Man, ſhews us, that one of the moſt import aule 
Rules that we can obſerve to avoid making our An: 
goniſt adhere to this Error, and giving him a Diſ d' 
for the Truth we would convince him of, is as lit 
as poſſible to ſtir up his Envy and Jealouſy, by ſp 
ing of our ſelves, and to offer him other Object 


engage his Attention. s t 

For as very few love any but themſelves, it is r. 
impatience that they ſuffer another Man to draw ii.“ aft 
Thought upon him, and lay Traps for their Eſte * a 

All that they cannot apply to themſelves is odiffi- .'" 
and diſtaſteful, and they generally paſs on from $ fron 
Hatred ofthe Man to the Hatred of his Opinions ſt 
Reaſons; for which reaſon Men of Prudence avoi TH 0 
much as poſſible to ſet in the view of others the . 1 18 
vantages themſelves are poſſeſſed of; they nevert 4 lie 
to ſtand face to face with them, and be obſerv' 42 


articular; and they rather try to conceal themſe 
in the Crowd, that they may not be taken noticeſF;.. 
to the intent that when they ſpeak, nothing but 
Truth they prepoſe may engage Attention. | 
The late M. Paſcal, who knew as much ſolid N 
toric as ever was known by Man, carried this Ru 
ſuch a pitch, as to affirm, that a Man of good Bl 
ing ought to avoid naming himſelf at all, ander 
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much as uſe the Words land me; and he was uſed to 


- of t upon this occaſion, that Chriſtian Piety quite an- 
ee 1hilated the Humane Mi, and that Hu mane Civility 
l t. uite concealed and ſuppreſſed it. Not that this Rule 
"tt \ught to be ſuperſtiriouſl,; practiſed; ior there are 


ome Occafi ins wherein we could not avoid thoſe 


e 0 . . * 

ee Vords without conſtraining our ſelves rediculouſly; 

Bb {ut it is always good to have it in view, that we may 
o d emove ſomething further from the impertinent Cuſ- 
0 * 


om of ſome People, who talk of nothing but them- 
lues, and quote their own Words every moment, 


aug hen no body asks their Opinion: Which gives good 
the K auſe to thoſe that hear them to ſuſpect, that the ce 
pay aving ſo conſtant an Eye upon themſelves proceeds 


om a ſecret Complaiſance, which direAs them every 
oment to the Obj ct of their Love; and this, by a 
xtural conſequence, raiſes in them a ſecret Averſion 
CEE 5 r ſuch Mer, and for every thing that they ſay, This 
ObjJeUB. ws that there can hardly be any Character more 
worthy a Man of Education, then that which Mon 


ay . u. affected, ofentertaining his Readers with nothing 
o dradugtan account of his Humours, Inclinations, Fancies, 
jeir Eſter 


it inpers, Virtues, and Vices ; and that it riſes no 
from want of Judgment than from a violent Selſ— 
e. It is true, he endeavours as much as he can to 
ow oft the Suſpicion of a mean ropular Vanity, by 
aking freely of his Faults, as well as of his good 
alities, which has ſomething :miable in it, from 
Appeararce of Sincerity : But it is eaſy to ſee, 
Wt even this is only a Trick and an Artifice, that 
al them|Þt; to make him ill more odious. He ſpeaks of 
en notice Vices to make them known, and not ta make them 
thing buſeq; he does not think him(-If the leſs elt-emable 
tion. ſn their ſcore; he looks upon them to be things 
ch ſolid Nod indifferent, and rather geateel than ſcandalous. 
d this Rue diſcovers them. it is what ne is very muchuncon= 


yes is Odl 
on from 
Jpinions 
nce avou 
ners the 
ey never 
e obſerv' 


of good Bea for, and which, he thinks, make him neither 
all, and "We vile nor more contemptible: But when he is ap- 


N 


ꝓrehenſive 
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rehenſive that any thing would debaſe him ever o ,,, 
Fine, he is as ca eful as an, body to conceal it.. C 
Whereupon a celebrated Author of this Age agreably am, 
obſerves, that tho' he took great pains to inform usnÞ ;,,,. 
two Places of his Book, that he had a Page, which our | 
was anOfficer of no great uſz in the Houſe of a Gentle. „ 
man of fix thouſand Liversa Year; yet he ws not % q 
ſo exact in letting us know that he h:d a Clerk tog en 
having been Counſellor in the Parliament of Pourdears , 
This Charge, tho' very honourable im it ſelf, not ful J 
ficiently ſatisfying the Vanity he had of ſhewing upon bonne. 
all occaſions the Air ofa Gentleman and ofaCavaliet Exti, 
and an Averſion to the Gown and to the Law. | wort! 
Yet it is probab'e he would not have flubbered ove "7 
this Ci:cumitance of his Life, if he could have found 
{ſome Mareſch .1 of France thit had ever been Counſe 5 
lor of Hourdeaux; as he has been pleaſed to give us: er Ty 
know that he was Mayor of that City, but not till / 
had inform-d us, that he ſucceeded to that Office: L aur 
ter Mareſchal Hon, and that he was ſucceeded by Mane, 


reſchal Matignon. Thi 
But Vanity is not the greateſt Fault of that Autheſ pur Su 
and he is ſo full of infamous Paſſiges, and of Epic ' "Rugs 
rean and impious Maxims, that it is wor derful Sutton 
fhould ſo long be ſuffered to be read by every bod 15 ry 
and that there ſhould be even Perſons of Wit that Þf erfine: 
not perceive the Venom of it. 1 Toth in 
There needs no greater Proof of his Libertinihlong 
than the ſcand ilous manner he ſpeaks of his Vices ;' e 
confeſſing in ſeveral Paſſiges that he had been W, Th 
gaged in a great number of Diforcers, he ne vertheHeqſe! 
declares in others, that he does not repent of the 
thing, and that if he were to live his Life over agHubliſiu 
he would live as he hid hichert» done. As jor chers t 
"hey pu 


, 917 > / FA EST Ul 
avs he, 7 cannot 2); S. 207A: di ſire £0 be ot hoy t1140 2 
emle] 


am : I may condemn my univerſal Form, be tneaſy at 
em fr. 
arid! 


1 1 , 7 5 j 
and pray to Jod for my perfef Reformation,and fo. Pu 
of -n) Mickednef ; but th Tonght not to cal Rep! 
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er Nl +: 'y more than an Uneaſmeſs at my ot bring an Angel, or 
al it. Þ Cito. My Actions are regu ated and confor -med to what [ 
reably n, and to my Condition: I can do no better, and Reper- 
1 US cance r has not hing to do with thin, s that are not in 
which or p wer. Ine ver expetted 10 fix the Tail of a Philofophey 
zentle. nero: ot he Head and Body of a vicious Man, nor that 
s not the arſagrcable End of Lif: fh, be'y and be aſi med of 
rk ton the mojt pleaſant, c. unpleut, and the longeſt Part of my Life, 
dean ere to hve again, wertla li ve as 1 have lived hitherto ; - 
not (ul I neither complanea of the Time p it, nor fear the Time to 
1g upen come. Impious Words! and which denote an utter 
avaliet Extinction of all Senſe of Religion; but which are 


1 worthy of him that can talk in another Paſſage thus: 
red ov! blind iy plunge my ſelf head/ong into Death, it Cams con- 
e foun 1dering or findying what it is, as into a dark ſilent Atyſs, 
SounlÞrkat will ſw.illow me rp in a i 18 ana make an end of 


ive us! 41 in a moment, fu. ! of a ſtrong Sleep, full of Inſipidity and 
t till ahne And in another place: : Death, which is on'y 
)ffice 2 . quarter of an lour's Suffering without conſe quence and 
d by M. Dm, dats not a: 1 ro? any b articular Precepts. 


a 


Tho” this Digreſſion may ſeem a little remote from 
Authe pur Subject, yet it comes into it again for this reaſon, 
of F'WMhart no Book more infects the Read er with an ugly 
derful! Cuſtom of talking of himſel*, of being wholly taken 


ery bod Ep with himſelf, and of teazing others with his Im- 
it that pertinence: Which ſtrangely corrupts the Reaſon, 

Poth in our ſelves, by the V.nity that always goes 
i vertin' long with fuch on courſe; and in others, by the 
.Vices 5 Contempt and Averſion they conceive againſt us for 
been "WF, Therefore no Nen may be permitted to talk of 
vert! Miemſcives, but Perſons of eminent Virtue, and who, 
ent of My the manner in which they do it, ſhe w, that if they 
ver 32 Wubliſh their good Actions, they do it only to ſtir up 
As jo WMthers to praiſe God for it, or to edify them; and if 
han ww ey pub!:ſh their Faults, they do it only to humble 
1:0.2/y 4 Wemlelves for them in the eyes of Men, and to deter 
4 for Þ em from the like: But in the common ſort ofPeople it 
' Rep '' [Wa ridiculous vanity to trouble others with a relation 


Qn of 
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of their petty Advantages, and an unſufferable Impu— 


dence to diſcover their ſcandalous Vices to the World 


without giving any Marks of Remorſe for them; fince 
the utmoſt Exceſs of Vice is not to bluſh or be aſha— 
med for it, nor to be touched with the leaſt Repen. 
tance, but talk of it indifferently with other things, 
Aad in th s lies the Wit of Montagne, 


VII, 
We mult make {ome diſtinction between a malignant 
and envious Contradiction, and another {urt of Hu- 
mour which is leſs blameable, but which leads into 
theſame Errors in Reaſoning : And this is the Spirit 
of Diſputation, which yet is a Fault that very much 
viciates the Mind. 
| Not that diſputes are to be blamed in general: On 
the contrary, provid-d they are rightly uſed, nothin; 
is of greater ſervice either to the diſcovery of Truth, 
or to convince others of it. The Motion of a Mind 
that employs it ſeif in Solitude, in the Examination 
of any Matter is uſually more cold and heavy; it 
has need of a certain Heat that may ſtir up and awa- 
ken its Ideas. And it is common:y by means of the 
Oppoſition we meet with, that we diſcover wher? 
lies the difficulty of Perſuaſion, and the Obſcurity 0 
the Subject z which puts us upon uling endeavours t. 
overcome it. 

But it muſt be confeſſod, that this Exerciſe is not 
more uſeful when rightly applied, and managed wit! 
out any Tincture of Paſſion, than it is danger ws whe! 
abuſed, and wh-na Man makes it a Point of Honovu! 
to maintain his Opinion at any rate whatſoever, ard 
to contradict that of others. Nothing is more capad? 
of turning us aſide from Truth, and leading us int 
Error, than this ſort of Humour. We accuſtom ov 


our ſelves above Arguments by never yielding ! 
them; which by little and little carries us on to het 
nothin 


ſelves inſenſibly to account for every thing, and to 
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nothing ofcertain, and to confound Truth with Error 
by looking on them both as equally probable. This 
is the reaſon why it is ſo uncommon a thing to ſee a 
(Queſtion determined by a Controverſy, and that two 
Philoſophers are hardly ever of a Mind: They always 
find ſomething to reply and to rejoin, b.cauſe their 
aim is to avoid not Error, but Silence; and they 
think it leſs ſhameful to continue to be miſtaken than 
to own that ever they were mittaken, 

Thus, without having accultomed our ſelves by a 
long Exercile to a perfect Maſtery over our ſelves, it 
is very difficult to avoid loaofng fight of Truth in Con— 
troverſy, becaule there is hardly any Action that ſtirs 
up tae Paſſions more violently. What Vice do nat 
Diſputes awaken, favs a famous Author being almoſt 
everlaſtingly governed by Rage? We firit enter into 
an Enmity againſt the Reaſons, and then againſt the 


| Perſons : We learn to argue on:v in order to contra— 


dict. and each contradicting, and being contradicted 
the Fruit of the Controverſy is generally the Anninil- 
ation of the Truth. One runs into the Eaſt, the other 
into the Weſt ; the principal Point is Joſt in the mul- 


| titude of Incidents ; at the end of an hours fury they 
quite forget what they were talking of zone is at the 
bottom, the other at the top, the othet on one fide z 
one Jays hold of a Word or of a Compariſon ; the 


other grows ſo hot, that he does not ſo much as 


hear what is ſaid to him, and he is ſo engaged in his 
| Courſe, that he minds nothing but following himſelf, 
and not you. There are ſome that finding their own 
| Weakneſs are afraid of every thing, refuſe every thing 
| confourd the Diſpute at the very Entrance, or elſe 
at the middle of the Conteſt grow obſtinate upon 
{ſaying nothing at all, affecting an inſolent Contempt 
or with ridiculous Modeſty avoid Content ion. This 
Man, provided he can firike the fancy, does not mind 
how much he lays himſelf open; the other counts his 
| Words, and puts them into the Scale for ſo many Rea- 


ſons 


S 
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ſons: One makes uſe of nothing but the Advantages They 
of a ſtrong Voice and ſound Lu:igs: There are ſome MW quen 
that conclude againſt themſelves, and others that tire W Aud, 
and ſtun every body they talk to, with long Pream. that 
bles and uſeleſs Digreſſions: Laſtly, there are ſom?  mjoh 
that are very free of their Abuſes, and that will make they 
a German Quarrel of it, to get rid of the Converſation fuſion 
of one that is too hard for them at Wit. Theſe are so lit. 
the common Vices of our Diſputes, and which are ve?! eopl 
ry ingenioully rep.eſented by the aforeſtid Writer, day { 
who, never being able to find any true Greatneſs in Th 
Man, was ſufficiently acquiintcd with his Faults: ducet 
And by this we may judge how capable luch Conteils accuſt. 
are of diſordering the ind, unlels extream Care be J alfy a; 
taken not only to avoid being our ſelves the firlt hit J Bur et 
run into thoſe Faults, but alſo not to follow thoſe who Þ did no 
do run into them; but ſo to govern our ſelves, a; to Þ deter 
ſee them run riot without our ſeives deviating from There 
the End that we ſhould always propoſe to our ſelves, Þ amiſs ; 
which is the ſetting the Truth that we examine in its Þ ly com 
cleareſt Light. we pra 
VIII. tribute 

There are ſome Perſons, and chiefly thoſe that at- Þ from o 
tend the Cou t, who knowing the Inconvenience and really c 
Diſagreableneſs of thele contrad ting Humours, take Þ thoſe t! 
2 quite contrary Courſe, which is to contradict no- of Lan- 
thing at all, but to commend and approve all things making 


indifferently: And this is what is called Complai- N and of 
ſance, which is a Humour much more advantageous lity, wh 
to the Fortune, but full as prejudicial to the Judg - ſime m. 
ment: For as the ContradiRers ſeem always to think ther is t 
that true, which is directly contrary to what is told pliment. 
them, the Complaiſant always believe for Truth 
whatever is told them; and this Habit corrupts firl 
their Diſcourſe, and afterwards their Mind. 

By this means Praiſe has been made fo common 
and is given ſo indifferently to every body, that wt 


hardly know at prefent what to conclude from it 
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There is no Preacher that is not one of the moſt Elo. 
quent in the Gaz: tte, and that dyes not raviſh his 
Audience by the profoundnels of tis Erudition: All 
that die are illuſtrious for Piety : The vileſt Authe r 
might fill whole Books with the ee 
they receive tram their Friends; ſo that in this Con- 
fuſion of Elogiums, which are ſcattered about with 
ſo little diſtinction, it is cauſe of wondee that ſome. 
People ſh :uld be ſo very greedy of them, and ſo re 
d:ly ſwallow all that they receive. 5 ry” 
er qua rx the [anguag- cannot fail to pro- 
| me confution in the Mind ;and thoſe who 
accuitom themſelves to praiſe every thing, mult need 
alſo accuſtom themſelves to approve every e. 
But even tho' the faifity la, only in the Words and 
did not affect the Mind, even this were enough to 
derer the lovers of ruth from being guilty of it 
here 1s no occaſion to reprehend whatever we find 
amiſs; but it is neccilary to praiſe only what is real 
ly commendable : Otherwile, we throw the Perſons 
we praiſe after ſuch a manner, into llluſions ; we con- 
tribute to deceive thoſe; who judge of thoſe Perſons 
_ our Commendations, and we injure thoſe who 
* 3 2 them, by making them common to 
3 0 _ In hore, we deſtroy all the Faith 
abew. ag and perpiex all the Ideas of Words, by 
ting them no longer the Signs of our Judgments, 


and of our Thoughts; but only of an exterior Civi- 


lity, which we pay to thoſe whom we praiſe in the 


36 

8 as we would a Pow ; for nothing ſur- 
- is to be concluded from the generality of Com- 
pliments and Commendations. 


IX. 


Among the various manners that Selflove throws 


Men into Errors, or rather ſtrengthens them in them 
* 


and hinders them from getting rid of them; we muſt 


Tot forget one, which is certainly one of the Principal 


24 and 
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and moſt common 3 it is the engagement to maintain 
any Truth to which a Man has adhered upon other 
confiderations than thoſe of Truth ; for this view of 
defending his Opinion, makes him no longer concern. 
ed, whether the Reaſons he makes ule of be true or 
falſe, but only whether they may {: rve to perſuade the 
World of what he maintains ; he uſcs all { rts of Ar. 
guments good and bad, that there may be ſome for all 
forts of People; and ſometimes he even goes ſo far, az 
to ſay things that he knows to be abſolutely falſe, pro- 
vided they can promote the End he has propoſed to 
himſelf. Here follow the Examples. 

Hardly any Body of common Senſe would ever 
ſuſpect Montagre of having believed all the fooler es 
of judicial Aitrology ; and yet when they might help 
ridiculouſly to mortity the Vanity of Mer, he gives 
them to us for very god Reaſons: When we conſider, 
ſays he, the Dominien and Power thoſe Bedies have, no 
only over cur Lives and Conditions of cur Fortune, but ev 
over our Inclinations, which they direct, drive on, and agi- 
tate at the mercy of their in fluences ; why ſhould we deprive: 
them of Soul, of Life, and of Diſcourſe. 

Would he in another place deſtroy the advantage 
Men have over Beats by the uſe of Speech? He tells 
us ridiculous Stories, whoſe extravagence he knew bet. 
ter than any Body, and draws from hem more ridicu- 
lous Concluſions. There have been ſome, ſays he, that 
have boaſted of underſlanding the Language of Beaſts, 4 
Appollonius Thyaneus, Melampus, Tireſias, Thales, 
and others; ard ſince what the Coſmographers tell us is tri, 
that there are ſomeNations that receive a Dog jor their King, 
they certainly muſt give ſome certain Interpretation to hi 
Voice and Motions. 

For the ſame reaſon we might conclude, that when 
Caligula made his Horſe a Conſul, the Romans mull 
certainly underſtand the Orders he gave in the Exer 
ciſe of that Office: But we cannot reaſonably accult 
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to talk Senſe, but to make a confuſed heap of all that 
could be ſaid againit Men ; which yet is a Viee very 
contrary to the juice of the Mind, and the ſincerity 
of an honeſt Man, 

Who again could endure this other Argnment of 
the lame Author, upon the Subject of the Auguries, 
that the Pagans drew from the flight of Birds, and 
which the wiſeſt among them rediculed ? Of all the 
Predittions of times paſt, * he, the moſt ancient and mo 
certain were thoſe which were drawn from che flight of 
Birds: We have nothing now fo admirable ; that Rule, that 
Order of the ſpake of their M ing, by which they drew con- 
ſequence, of things to come, muſt certainly have been con- 
dufted by ſome excellent means to ſo noble an Operation ; but. 
to aſcyipe this Areat Effect to ſome natural diſpoſition, wit h- 
out the Underſtan ding, Conſent, and Diſcourſe of that which» 
preduces it, is an Opinion evidently falſe. 

Is it not pleaſant enough to hear a Man that holds 
nothing to be evidently true, or evidently falſe, ina 
Treatiſe wrote on purpoſe to eftabliſhPyrrhoniſm, and 
to deſtroy Evidnce and Certaiaty, vent theſe Follies 
for certain Truths, and call the contraryOpinion e vi- 
dently falſe ; But he laughts at us all the while he 
talks to us thus; and it is inexcuſable in him, to play 
upon his Readers after this manner, by telling them 
things that he does not believe, and which none in 
their right Senſes can believe. 

He muſt certainly have been as good a Philoſopher 
38 Virgil, who does not ſo much as impute to an in- 
telligence even in the Birds themſelves, the regular 


changes that we ſee in their Motions, according to the 
{diverſity of the Air; from whence ſome conjeture 


may be drawn, as to Rain or fair Weather, as may. 
be ſeen in theſe admigable Verſes of the Georgics, 
Non equidem cyrdo, quia fit divinitus illis 
Ingentum, aut rerum fats prudentia major: 
Nrum ub tempeſias & eoell mobilts humer 
Mut a dere vias > Jupiter humidu, auſtris 


Q.5 | Denſat 
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Denſat, erant que rara modo, & que denſa, relaxat ; 
Vertuntur ſpecies animerum, ut corpora motus 

Nunc hos, nunc alios : dum nubila ventus agebat, 
Conciptant, hinc ille avium concentus in agris, 

Et lætæ pecudes, e ovantes gutture cor vi. 

But theſe Miſtikes being voluntary, a little finceri- 
ty will teach us to void them; the moſt common, and 
moſt dangerous, are thoſe which we are not ſenſible of, 
from being engaged in defending an Opinion,which 
dims the Sight of the Mind, and makes it take every 
thing for Truth that may ſerve its purpoſe ; and the 
only Remedy that can be applied to it, is to have no- 
thing but Truth in view; and to examine every Rea- 
ſoning with ſo much care, that not even pre judice 
may be able to lead us aſtray. 


Of the falſe Reaſonings that grow from the Objefls the n- 
ſelves. 

We have already obſerved, that we ſhould not ſe- 

rate the interior Cauſes of our Errors, from thoſe 


that ariſe from the Objects, which may be called ex- 
terior ; becauſe the falſe appearance of thoſe Object 


would not be capable of leading us into miſtakes, if 


the Will did not hurry on the Mind to form a preci- 
pitate Judgment, before ſhe is yet ſufficiently ae. 
uainted with the Matter, 

But becauſe the Will cannot exerciſe this Power 
over the Underſtanding, in things entirely evident; 
it is manifeſt, that the obſcurity of the Objects con- 
tributes very much to it, nay, often there are occi 
ſions, upon which the Paſſion that induces us to argu 
falſely, is very imperceptible ; for which reaſon it m3) 
not be amiſs to conſider ſeparately theſe Illuſion 
that grow chiefly from the Things themſelves. 


I. 
It is a falſe and impious Opinion, that Truth is 0 
like to Falſhood, and Virtue to Vice, that it is imp 
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ſible to find which is which: But it muſt be confel- 


ſed, that in moſt things there is a mixture of Error 
and Truth, of Vice and Virtue, of Perfection and 
Imperfection; and that this mixture is one of the 
molt common Sources of the falſe Judgments of 
Men. 

For it 18 by means of this deceitful mixture, that 
the good Qualities of Perſons whom we eſteem, in- 
duce us to approve even their Faults; and that the 
Faults of thoſe we do not eſteem make us condemn 
even what is good in them, becauſe we do not con- 
ſider that the moſt imperfect Perſons are not ſo in 
every thing ; and that God leaves in the molt virtu- 
0:8, Imperfections; which being the Remnants of 
humane Infirmity, ought not to be the Objects of our 
Imitation nor eſteem. 

The reaſon of this is, that Men do fel dom con- 
ſider things by particulars ; they judge only from their 
ſtron ze ſt Impreſſion, and are ſenſible only of what 
ſtrikes them moſt : Thus, when they find ſeveral 
Truths in a Diſcourſ-, they do not perceive the 
Errors that are mixed with them : and on the con- 
trary, it there are ſome Truths interſperſed among a 
great many Errors, they fix their Attention only upon 
the Errors; the ſtrongeſt bearing down the weakeſt, 
and the moſt lively Impreſſion choaking up that 


which is more obſcure. 


There is a viſibleInjuſtice in judging after this man- 
ner: There can be no Juſt Reaſon for rejecting Rea- 
lon ; and Truth is not the leſs Truth, for being mix + 
ed with Falſhood; it does never belong to Men, 


though it is Men that propoſe it. Thus, though Men 
by their Falſhoods deſerve to be condemned,yet the 


Truths they advance do not deſerve to be condem- 
ned, 


Wherefore Juſtice and Reaſon require that in a)! 


things which are thus intermixed with Good-and 
Lei, we ſhould make an exact difiinRion between 
the 3; 


Q.6 
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them; and it is in this judicious Separation, that the 
exactneſs of the Mind chi-fly appears; by this it is, 
that the Fathers of the Church have drawn excellent 
Rules of Manners out of the Books of the Pagans; 
and that St. Auſtin did not ſcruple to borrow from a 
Donatiſt Heretic ſeven Rules for the underſtanding 
the Scripture. 

Reaſon always obliges us to do this, when we can 
make this diſtinction ; but becauſe we have not al- 
ways time to examine the particulars of Good and 
Evil in each thing, it is juſt upon ſuch occaſions to 
give them the Name they deſerve, according to their 
moſt conſiderable part: Thus we may ſay, a Man i; 
a good [| hiloſopher, when he argues well for che mot 


part; and that a Book is good, when it vifibly con- 


tains more of good than of bad. 
And here again, in theſc general Fudgments, Men 
are very apt to be miſtaken ; for often they praiſe ot 


blame things, only according to their leaſt confide- 


rable part ; their want of diſcernment hindering them 
from hin what is indeed the principal, when 
it is not the moſt apparent. 

Thus, tho' the | | 
Deſign infinitely more than the Colouring or Delic:- 
cy of the Pencil; yet the ignorant are more ſtruck 
with a Picture, whoſe Colours are bright and glarin! 
than with one more flat in the Colours, but adm: 
rable in the Defign. 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that falſe Judgments 
are not ſo common in the Arts, becauſe thoſe who do 
not underſtand them, are more eaſily guided by th: 
Opinion of thoſe that have skill in them; but they 
are very frequent in things that are of the Juriſdic- 
tion of the People, and of which the World makes 
bold to jadge, as in Eloquence. | 

A Preacher for inſtance, is called eloquent when h. 
Periods are well turned, and he makes uſe of no men 
Words: And upon this Foundation, Mon ſieur Vang 
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ſays in one place, that a poor phraſe does a Preacher 
or an Advocate more injury than a poor Argument. 
We are to believe that this is a Truth of Fact which 
he relates, and not an Opinion which he authorizes; 
and it 1s very true, that there are many who judge af- 
ter this manner; but it is alſo true, that nothing can 
be leſs reaſonable than ſuch Judgments: For purity of 
Language, numerous Figures, are at moſt in Elo- 
uence, what Colouring 1s in Painting, that is to ſay, 
he meaneſt and groſſer part of it: But the main con- 
ſiſts in conceiving ſtrongly, and in expreſſing them 
in ſuch a manner, as to convey into the Mind of the 
Audience clear and lively Image, that may not 
only barely repreſent thoſe things in their naked 
Truth but joined with the Paſſions with which they 
are conceived : And this is often found in Perſons not 
very exact in Language, nor numerous in their Stile; 
and very ſeldom in thoſe that apply themſelves tov 
cloſely to Words and Embelliſhments ; for this view 
takes of their Attention from the Things, and dead 
ens the Vigour of their Thoughts; as the Painters 
obſerve, that thoſe who excel in Colouring, ſeldom 
excel in Deſign the Mind not being capable of this 
double Application, and one hindering the other. 

It may be ſaid in general, that moſt things are eſ- 
teemed in the World only for their e appear- 
ance, becauſe there are extremely few that di ve to the 
bottom of things: Every one is jud ged by the outſide 
Label, and happy is he that has a ſpacious one. Let a 
Man be as learned, as wiſe, as ſolid as you pleaſe; but 
he does dot ſpeak readily, and acquits himſelf but in- 
differently of a Compliment; let this Man reſolve to 
live in the World with but little eſteem from the 
common ſort of People, and to ſee a vaſt number of 
wretched Fellows preferred before him, It is no great 
Misfortune for a Man to be denied the Reputation he 
deſerves ; but it is a very great one to follow ſuch falſe 


Judgments 
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Judgments and look only upon the Bark of things 
And this is what we ſhould ſtri ve to avoid, 


II. 


Among the Cauſes that engage us in Error by a 
falſe Luſtre that hinders us from knowing it, we may 
juſtly reckon a certain magnificent and pompous Elo- 

uence, which Cicero calls abundantem ſonantibus verlin 
uberibuſq ; ſententiis. For it is amazing with what eaſe 
a falſe Argument flows in the tail of a Period that 
fills the Ear, or of a Figure that ſurpriſes and amuſes 
us. 
Theſe Ornaments not only cover the Falſhoods 
that are mixed in the Diſcourſe, but Imperceptibly 
draw the Writer into them becauſe they are often ne- 
ceſſary for the juſtneſs of the Period, or of the Figures 
Thus, when we hear an Orator begin a long Gra- 
dation, or an Antitheſis confilting of ſeveral Mem- 
bers, we have reaſon to be upon our guard, becauſe 
he ſeldom gets through it without giving ſome con- 
torfion to the Truth, to adjuſt it to the Figure : He 
generally handles it as they do the Stones of a Build 
ing, or the Metal of a Statue; he cuts, widens, bends 
it, diſguiſes it as he may beſt bring it into the vain 
Work of Words that he is forming. 

How many falſe Thoughts have been produced for 
the ſake ofa Point? How many have been drawn in 
to lie for the clink of the Rhime ? How many Follies 
have ſome Italian Authors been contented to write, 
through Affe ctation of uſing no Words but Cicero's, ard 
of compoling what they call pure Latin ? Who could 
help laughing to hear Cardinal Bembo tell us, that: 
Pope had been elected by favour of the Immortal 
Gods Drorum immortal/inm beneficiis, So too there art 


Poets, that imagine it to be eſſential to Poetry, to in. 
troduce the Pagan Divinities; and a G:rman Port, 
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ous Writer, having been juſtly reprehended by Fran- 
eis Picus Mirandola, for having admitted into his Poem 
wherein he deſcribes the Wars of Chriſtians againſt 
Chriſtians, all the Pagan Divinities; and of having 
jumbled Apollo, Diana, Mercury, with the Pope, the 
Ele ctors, and the Emperor, ; very fairly averred, that 
if he had not done ſo, he had been no Poet; and to 
prove it, alledged this ſtrange Reaſon, that the Verſes 
of Heſiod, Homer, and Virgil, are full of the Names and 
Fables of thoſe Gods; from whence he concluded, 
that he might ſafely follow their Examples. 

Theſe falſe Reaſonings are often imperceptible to 
thoſe that make them; and they themſelves are the 
firſt that are deceived; they deafen tbemſelves with 
the ſound of their own Words, the Glare of their 
own Figures dazles them, and the Magnificence of Fi 
certain Words attracts their Aſſent unwittingly to . 
Thoughts fo unſolid, that they would certainly re ject | 
them if they gave themſelves time to think. 

It is likely for Inſtance, that the Word Veſtal was 
what mightily pleaſed an Author of our Time, and 
induced him to tell a young Lady, to ſatisfy her that 
ſhe need not be aſhamed of underſtanding Latin, that 
ſhe had no cauſe to bluſh for ſpeaking a Language 
that was ſpoke by the Veſtals : For if he had confide- 
red this Thought, he had found that he might as well 
hive told her, that ſhe ought to bluſh for ſpeaking 
a Language, that was formerly fpoke by the Roman 
Courteſans, who were much more numerous than the 
Veſtals ; or that ſhe ought to bluſh for ſpeaking any 
Tongue but that of her own Country, ſince the an- 
cient Veſtals ſpoke only their native Tongue, All 
theſe Arguments, which are good fr nothing, are as 
good as that Author's ; and the Truth is, that the 
Veſtals can neither help to juſtify nor condemn Wo— 
men that learn Latin. 

The falſe Reaſonings of this Nature, that are fo 
frequently to be met with in the Writings of "ow 
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that moſt affect to be eloquent, evince how neceſlar; 
it is for all that write or {peak ro be convinc'd af this 
excellent Rule, That nothing is more beautiful than 
what is true; which wou'd cut out vaſt numbers of 
vain Ornaments, and falſe Thoughts. It is true, this 
Exactneſs makes the Style more 10 and leſs pomp. 
ous; but then, it alſo makes it more lively, more 1 
rious more clear, and more worthy an honeſt Man; 
the Impreſſion it leaves is much ſtronger, and much 
more durable; whereas that which ariſes merely 
from thoſe well turned Periods is ſo ſuperficial, that 
it vaniſhes away almoſt as ſoon as the Sound of the 


Words is loſt. 
| III. 


It is a very common fault among Men to judge 
by of the Actions and Intentions 1 and they 
fall into it by nothing elſe but a falſe reaſoning; 
whereby, not knowing diſtinctly enough all the 
Cauſes that may produce ſome Effect, they aſcribe 
that Effet preciſely to one Cauſe, when it may have 
been produced by ſeveral others; or they ſuppoſe, 
that a Cauſe, which by accident has had a certain 
Ecfect upon one occaſion, when join'd to ſeveral Cit- 
eumſtances, muſt have it upon all occaſions. 

A Man of Learning happens to be of the ſame opi- 
nion as a Heretic, in a Point of Criticiſm independent 
of any Religious Controverſy: A malicious Adver- 
ſary ſhall therefore conclude, that he has an Inclins- 
tion for Heretics; but this Concluſion will be ral 
and malicious, becauſe perhaps it is Reaſon and 
Truth that engage him to this opinion. 

An Author ſha!l inveigh with ſome warmth again! 
an Opinion which he thinks dangerous: Upon th's 
he ſhall be accuſed of Hatred and Animoſity again! 
thoſe that advanced it; but it will be unjuſtly and 
raſhly, fince that warmth might ariſe from Zeal for 
the Truth full as well as from Hatred to the Perſon. 
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A Man 1s the Friend of a Libertine ; therefore, 
conclude they, he is bound in Intereſt with him, and 
15the Partaker of his Crimes: This does not follow; 
perhaps he did not know of them, or at leaſt had no 


hand in them. 


A Man fails to pay ſome piece of reſp:& to thoſe to 
whom he owes it : He is a Pons inſolent Fellow, lay 
they, but it might only be Inadyertence, or bare For- 
getful ne ſs, 

All theſe exterior things are only equivocal Signs, 
that is to ſay, ſuch as may ſignify ſeveral things, and 
it is tojudge raſhly to determine that Sign to a par- 
ticu'ar thing, without having ſome particular reaſon 
for ſo doing. Silence is ſometimes a Sign of Modeſt 
and Judgm-nt, and ſometimes of Stupidity : —— 
ſometimes denotes Prudence, and ſometimes Heavi- 
neſs of Wit . Change is ſometimes a Sign of Incon- 
ſtancy, and ſometimes of Sinc-rity, Thus it is falſe 
reaſoning to conclude, that a Man is inconſtant from 
this only, that he has changed his opinion: He might 
have good reaſon for changing. 


IV. 

The falſe Inductions by which general Propoſiti- 
ons are drawn from ſome particular Experiments, 
are one of the moſt common Sources of the falfe Rea- 
ſonings of Men; three or four Inſtances is enough 
with them to form a Maxim and a common Place, 


ind afterwards to make uſe of it as a Principle to de- 


cide all things, 

There are a great many Diſtempers not underſtood 
by the moſt skilfull Phyficians, and Medicines often 
fail of ſucceſs : Some exceſſive Spirits therefose con- 
clude that there is nothing at all in Phyfic, and that 
its Profeſſors are no better than Quacks. 

There may poſſibly be ſome few light and looſe 
Women: This is ground enough ſor the Jealous to 
concei ve unjuſt Suſpicions againſt the moſt Virtuous, 


and 
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and for licentious Writers to condemn them all in 
general, 


There are many Perſons that conceal great Vices | 
under an Appearance of P.ety : Libertines thereupon | 


conciude that all Devorion 13 Hypocriſy. 

There are many things obſcure and hidden, and Men 
are ſometimes groſly deceiv'd. All things are obſcure 
and uncertain, ſay the ancient and modern Pyrrhoni- 
ans, and we cannot know the Truth of any thing 
with certainty. : 

There is inequality with ſome ARions of Men; 
This is enough to form a common place out of which 
not one is excepted: Reaſon, ſay they, is ſo blind and 
weak, that nothing, he it ever ſo eaſy, is [ufficcently clear td 
hey ; eaſy and hard are the fume thing to her; all ſub As 
equaliy, and Nature in g neral diſowns her Jur. ſdiclion. i + 
do not think what we will till the inſtant that we willi; 
and we will ncthing freely, abſolutely, or conſtantly, 

Few can repreſent the Faults or good Qualities of 
others, but by general and exceſſive Propoſitions: 
From ſome particular Actions they conclude a habit 
of them 7 or four faults they make a Cuſtom: 
What happens once a Month, or once a Year, happens 
every Day, every Hour, every Moment in the Talk 
of Men: ſo little care do they take to keep within the 
bounds of Truth and Juſtice in their D.ſcourle, 


V. 

It is a Weakneſs, and an Injuſtice much condemn'd 
and little avoided; to judge of Counſels by Events, and 
to charge thoſe who, according to the Circumſtances 
that were before them, took a prudentReſolution with 
the blame of all the ill Conſequences that follow'd 
upon them either by mere Chance, or by the Malie: 
of thoſe that croſs'd it, or by ſome other Accidents, 
which it was impoſſible,they ſhou'd fore ſe >, Men no! 
only love to be as happy as wiſe, but they make n0 
difference between happy and wiſe, nor between un- 
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ſ happy and guilty : Such a Diſtinction they think too 
ſabtile. tho? very good ar pointing our the Faults 


ces! 


that they imagine occafion'd the ill Succeſs: And as 
the Aſtrologers after they know any accident, never 
fil to tell you the Aſpect of the Stars that produc'd 
it; ſo theſe Men, after Misfortunes and ill Succeſs ne- 
ver fail to diſcover that thoſe who fell into them, de- 
served them by ſome Imprudence : He did not ſuc- 
ceed ; therefore he is in fault. Thus the World ar- 
purs, and thus the World always has argued, becauſe 
there always has been very little Equity in the Juda— 
ments of Men; and that not knowing the true Cauſes 
of things, they aſſign fictious Cauſes after the Events, 
commending thoſe that ſucceed, and blaming thoſe 
that do not. 
VI. 

But there are no falſe Reaſonings more frequent a- 

mong Men, than thoſe wherein they fall either by 


jadging raſhly of the Truth of things by an authority 


not ſufficient to give us certainty in them, or by deci- 
ling the Efſence of the Queſtion by the Manner of 
propounding it. We ſhall call the one, the Sophiſm of 
Anthority; and the other. the Sophiſm of the manner. 
To conceive how very frequent they are, we need 
only conſider, that moſt Men are not determin'd to 
delie ve one Opinion rather than another upon ſolid 
nd eſſential Reaſons, that might evince the Truth of 
It; but upon certain exterior and foreign Marks, 
vhich either are more agrecable, or which they ima- 
zine to be more agreeable to Truth than to Falſhood. 
The reaſon 1s, that the interior Truth of things 
often lies very much concealed ; that the Minds of 
Men are generally weak and obſcure, full of Clouds, 
ind of falſe Lights; whezeas theſe exterior Marks 
re clear and ſenſible. So that as Men are eaſily in- 
clin'd to what is more eaſy to them, they almoſt al- 
ways adhere to that fide where they find theſe ex- 

terior Marks, which they can eafily diſcern. 
Theſe 
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Theſe Marks may be reduced to two principi a 
ones ; the Authority of the Propoſer, and the Mu But ir 
ner it is propoſed in: And theſe two ways of PerſuSSecefary 
ſion are ſo effeual, that they carry the Aſſent almuÞent of 
of the whole World. aority a 

And therefore God, who was pleas'd that the ceſhey ofte 
tain Knowledge of the Myſteries of Faith wou'd ntrary 
acquirable by the moſt ſimple among the Faithful, h We de 
the Goodnels to accommodate himſelf to this WealſWown the 
neſs of the Mind of Man, in not making it depend ud Autho 
on a particular Examination of all the points that t ſome 
propos'd to our Belief ; but by giving us, as the cis matt 
tain Rule of Truth, the Authority of the Univeri Ottent 
Church, which propoſes them to us; and which be Witne. 
clear and evident, preſerves their Minds from all thr make 
Confuſion in which the particular Diſcuſions of th on the 
Myſteries mult of neceflity have engag'd them. Hor of o 

Thus in Matters of Faith, the Authority of the UWinzs,an 
verſal Charch is entirely deciſive ; and its ſo far fi himſe] 
being poſſible that ſhe ſhou'd be a Cauſe of Error,:nÞu'd fin 
none ever fall into Error but whea they ſtray from many. 
Authority, and refuſe Submiſſion to it. ence :; © 


Convincing Arguments in Matters of Religion, No“ Ph. 
alſo drawn from the Manner wherein they are Often ! 
pos'd. When there aroſe, for inſtance, in ſeveral Aich ha 
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of the Church, and principally in the laſt, Perſons i 
endeavour'd to plant theit Opinions by Fire andSsw o 
when we ſaw them armed againſt the Church 

Schiſm: againſt the Temporal Powers by Rebel} 
When we ſaw People without any ordinary Miſſ 
without Miracles, without any exeterior Marks of! 
ety, and rather with viſible Marks of Diſorder and 
centiouſneſs, undertake to change theFai'h and Di 
pline of the Church; ſo criminal a Manner was m 
then ſufficient to make them be rejected by all | 
of Senſe, and to hinder the moſt ignorant from gir 
ear to them. 
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- Mir But in things whoſe Knowledge is not abſolutely 
PerſuMW@eceflary,and which God has left more to the diſcern- 
al molßhent of the Reaſon of every one in particular, theAu- 
zority and the Manner are not ſo conſiderab e; and 
he ceÞey often, on the contrary, engage Men in Judgments 
ou'd ntrary to the Truth, 
ful, h We do not here undertake to give Rules, and (et 
; Wealſown the exact Limits of the Diferrence that is owing 
enduf Authority in humane things; but only to point 
that t ſome of the grofler Faults that are committed in 
the cis matter. 
naiver Oftentimes nothing is regarded but the Number 
ch be Witnefles, without conſidering whether the Num- 
1 all iir makes it more probable that they have happen'd 
of th hon the Truth, which is not reaſonable For as anAu- 
tm, or of our Days has judiciouſly obſerv'd, in difficult 
the Uinzs,and which every Man mult of receſlity find out 
far fr himſelf, it is more probable that one ſingle Man 
rror,thWÞu'd find out Truth, than that it ſhou'd be diſover'd 
from many. So that this following is no good Conſe. 
ence : This Opinion is held by the greater Num- 


gion, W' 0* Philoſophers, therefore it is the true. 
are pOften People are perſuaded of certain Qualities, 
eral Mich have no manner of conneQion with the Truth 


ſons the things that are in queſtion. Thus there are 
1dSwoſBr., that without the leaſt Examination believe 
urch fe that are the oldeſt, and that have moſt Experi- 
ebellichte, even in things which do not depend either upon 
Miſſiche or Experience, but upon the Clearneſs of the 
rks of! nd. 
erandWiety. Wiſdom, Moderation, are undoubtedly the 
and Dit valuable Qualities that are in the World, and 
was ht to give great Authority to thoſe that poſſeſs 
all Mm, in ſuch things as depend upon Piety,Sincerity, 
om gi even upon a light from God, which it is probable 
communicates in a larger meaſure to thoſe that 
e him in greateit Purity. But there are a vaſt 
Ny things that depend wholly upon Humane Knou- 
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ledge, Humane Experience, HumanePenetration ; ard moſt P 
in ſuch things, they who have the advantages of Ci. © out th 
pacity and Study, deſerve more Belief than any other, Let 
Yet, the contrary often happens, and many think it of Qu 
the ſafeſt way even in thoſe things to follow the beſt be app! 
and de vouteſt Men. latter f 
This, in part, happens becauſe theſe Advantages offf being | 
the Mind are not ſo manifeit to Sight as the exterior Humou 
Regularity that appears in Perſons of Piety z and infllv in th 
part alſo, becauſe Men do not love to make Din. IH are f 
ions: Diſcuſſion is uneaſy to them; they will hare Clouds 
all or nothing. If they have Belief for a Man in one have we 
thing, they will believe him in all; if they have nonefÞ burn 1 
for another Man, him they will believe in nothing; & d cur; 
they love thoſe Ways beſt, that are moſt ſhort, deci It is c 
five and eaſy. But this Humour, though common, very gre 
fill contrary to Reaſon, which informs us, that thelthe Wor 
{me Perſons are not to be conſulted upon all Matter that they 
becauſe they are not eminent in all, and that it is Ffulneſs, ; 
very weak Argument to conclude : He is a graveManWMuhich is 
therefore he is skillful and underſtanding in all thing mitable 
alſo certa 


VII. Is faid an 
. 48 6. 
We muſt own, that if any Errors are pardon: bl: ecnefs o 


they are thoſe which we run into by paying morel): neſs, and 
ference than is neceſſary, to rhe Opinion of thol; Its Luſtre 
whom we account Men of Virtue. But there is M unds th 
Illuſion much more abſurd in it ſelf, and yet is ve-Hpreſſior 
common; which is, to believe that a Man ſpezi The rea 
Truth, becauſe he is of Qualitie, of Riches, or h ig pon of 
lion for 


in Dignity. 

Not that any Body ſoberly forms ſuch Argumen! 
as theſe ; he has a hundred thouſand Livres a Year 
therefore be ſays right; he is of a great Family, there 
fore we ought to believe that whatever he advance! 
is true; he is a Fellow of roEſtate, there fore he ſpei 


falſe: Yet ſomething like it does paſs in the Minde 
| | x 
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moſt People, and carries away their Judgment, with- 
out their perceiving it. 

et one and the {ame thing be propoſed by a Man 
of Quality, and by a poor Man; it ſhall generally 
be approv'd in the Mouth of the former, while the 
latter ſhould hardly ſo much as obtain the favour of 
being heard. Scripture means to inform us of this 
Humour of Mankind, when it repreſents it ſo natura!- 
lv in the Book ef Ecelefſriſticus. It the richMan ſpeaks, 
are ſilent, and his Words are raiſed up unto the 
Clouds : The poor Man {peaks, and they ask, who 
have we here? Dives locutus oft, c omnes tacuerunt, c 
verbum ii litis ii ſque ad nubes perducent : Pauper locutus et, 
d cunt: Quis eft hic? 

It is certain, that Complaiſance and Flattery have a 
very great ſhare in the Approbation that is given to 
the Words and Actions of Men of condition; and 
that they often attract it by a certain exterior Grace. 
fulneſs, and by a free, natural, and noble Geſture; 
which is often fo particular to them, that it is hardly 
mitable by thoſe who are of mean Birth : But it is 
allo certain, that there are many who approve all that 
is ſaid and done by the Great, ou” of an inward Ah- 


jectneſs of Mind, which bows under the load of Great-— 


* 
gt” nels, and which has not eyes ſtrong enough to bear 
© theſ ts Luſtre 3 and that this exterior bomsd which ſur- 
2 tounds them, alu ass impoſes 2 little, and mikes ſome 
8 ol mpreſſion upon the ſtrongell Souls. ; 
Coerk The reaſon of this Decett proceeds from the Cor- 
* ruption of the Heart of Man; which having a ſtrong 
or Win for Honour and leatures,neceflarily conceives 
umem K ereat deal of Love for the Riches and ether Quali- 
S vente, by means wherent thoſe Honours and Pleatures 
tber obtain'd. Now the Love we have for all thoſe 
th . nings which the World eſteems, makes us jud > thoſe 
& = 1ppy that poſſeſs them; and in judging them hap- 
lead 4 we place them above ourielves,and look upon them 
ol : Pe:ſons of an eminent and exalted MOI. Tha 
. LUNG n 
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Cuitom of beholding them with eſteem, paſſes inſer- 5. 
ſibly from their Fortune to their Mind. Men feld n 2 0 
do things by halves : They therefore give them | The 
Soul as exalted as their Rank; they ſubmir to their eaſt ti 
Opinions: And this is the reaſon of the Credit they N 
genetally meet with in the Affairs they tranſact. ong B 
But this Illuſion is yet much ſtronger in thoſe of and, f 
the Great themſelves, who have not bzen ſtudious toll 4er hin 
corre& the Impreſſion that their Fortune naturally than w 
makes upon their Mind, than even in their Inferiors Body, 
There ate very few that do not make a reaſon cf 
their Quality and Wealth, and that do not think 
their Sentiments ought to prevail above thoſe who 
are below them. They cannot bear that ſuch InſeQ; 
whom they look down upon with Contempt, ſhou'l 
preſume to have as much Judgment and Reaſon a 
themſelves: And this is what makes them fo impati- 
ent of the leaſt Contradiction. aged. 
All this likewiſe proceeds from the ſame. ſource: Vivacity 
that is to ſay, from the falſe Ideas they have of their find Out 
Greatneſs Nobility. and Riches. Inſtead of conſider Qualitie 
ing them as things wholly foreign from their being welghed 
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which do not make them at all different from the r He be 
of Mink ind, either in Soul or Body, and which de from eac] 
not hinder their Judgment from being as weak argen be co 
liable to Error, as that of any Body elſe : Theyf 1 approved 
a manner incorporate into their very Eſſeace all thel: ada gre 
Qualities of Great, Noble R ch, Maſter, Lord, Prince 
they magnify their own Idea with them, and nev: There 
repreſent themſelves to themſelves without all the, ap Re 
ay indu 


Titles, Pomp, and Attendance. 

They are accuſtomed to look upon themſel ves ſto Me !peats 
their very Infancy, as a ſeperate Species from fen, an 
reſt of Mankind; their Imagination never m's: hat aa. 
them with the Crowd of Humane beings ; they 1 ly, or gi; 
always Earls and Dukes in their own Eyes, and ner!“ Behav 
barely Men. Thus they cut themſelves out a Su, Let if v 


and a Judgment, by the meaſure of their Fortune hefe exte; 
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and uo not think themſclves leſs above the refit as 
to Se aſe, than they are as to Condition and Fortune. 

The Folly of the Mind of Manis ſuch, that the 
lealt thing will help to enlarge the Idea he has of 
himſelf : A great Houle, a fine Suit of Cloaths, a 
long Beard, make them think themſelves the wiſer ; 
and, if he will own the truth, he has a greater value 
for himſelf when he is in 2 Coach, or on Horſeback, 


than when on foot, It is very eaſy to convince every 


Body, that nothing can be more rediculous than ſuch 
Judgments ; but it is very difficult to guard ourſelves 
enticely from the fecret Impreſſion that all theſe ex- 
terior things make upon the Mind. All that we can 
do, is to accuſtom ourſelves as much as we can, not 
to gives any Authority toQualities that can contribute 
nothing to the diſcovery of Truth; and to give even 
to thoſe that do, no more than as they contribute to 
it effeckually. Age, Learning, Study, Experience, Wit, 
Vivacity, Retention, Exactneſs, Diligence, are what 
find our the Truth of hidden things; and ſo thoſe 
Qualities deſerve regard: But yet they are to be 
weighed with care, and afterwards compariſon be 
made between them, and the contr:ry Reaſons. For 
from each of theſe things in particular,nothing certain 
can be concluded, fince very falſe Opinions have been 
approved by Perſons of very good Capacity, and who 
had a great ſhare of the above-mentioned Qualities, 
VIII, 

There is yet ſomething more catching in the Sur— 
prizes that ariſk from the Manner. For we are nity. 
nlly induced to believe a Man js in the right, when 
he ſpeaks with Graceſulneſs, Faſ-, Gravity, Mode- 
ration, and d lilduseſs; and to believe, on the contrary 
that a Man ie in the wrong when he ip:aks diſagree 
ly, or gives Marks of Paſſion, Fury, preſumption in 
us Behaviour, and in his Words. 

Yet if we judge of the bottom of things only from 
he fe exterior and evident Manners, it is impoſſible to 
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avoid being often deceived. For there are ſome, that 
in a very grave and modeſt Manner propoſe nothing 
but Follies 3 and others, on the contrary, that though 


they are of a hot Nature, or even fir'd with ſome Par 


ſion that appears in their Face and in their Words, 
ha ve nevertheleſs the Truth on their fide. There are 
very narrow, and very ſuperficial Capacitics, that, ba- 
ving been educated at Court, where the Art of plea. 
fing is more ſtudied and better pratis'd than any 
where elſe, have very agreable Manners under which 
they paſs off a great many falſe Judgments; and there 
are others, on the contrary, that having no outward 
ſhew, have at the bottom a great and a ſolid Genius, 
There are ſome that ſpeak better than they think, 
and others that think better than they ſpeak. Thus 
Reaſon requires thoſe that are capable of obeying her 
Commands, not to judge by theſe exterior Marks,and 
to yeild to the Truth not only when it is propoſed 
with ſhocking diſagreable Manners, but even when 
itis intermingled with abundance of Falſities. For one 
and the ſame Ferlon may ſpeak true in one thing, 
and falſe in another; be in the right in this Point, and 
in the wrong in that. 

Every thiag therefore is to be conſider'd ſeparately; 
that is to ſay, we ſhou'd judge of the Manner by th: 
Manner, and of the Eſſence by the Eflence ; and no 
of the Eſſence by the Manner, nor of the Manner bi 
the Eſſence. A Man is in the wrong to ſpeak win 
Paſſion, but he is in the right to ſpeak with Truth; an 
another, on the contrary, is in the right to ſpeak grave 
ly and civilly, but in the wrong to advance Palfitics 

But as it is reaſonable to be upon our guard not! 
conclude, that a thing is true or falſe becauſe it is pro 
p48 in ſuch or ſuch a Manner; it is alſo juſt, th 
thoſe who defire to perſuade others of ſome Trut 
that they themſelves know, ſhou'd ſtudy to cloati 
with ſuch Manners as may the more eafily gain 4? 

obation, and to void ſuch odious Manners as are 0! 
1) fit to give Men a Diſguſt to it. Tae 
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They ought to remember,that when their deſign is 


to enter int.) the Mind of Men, to have Truth on their 
fide is but a ſmall Advantage; and that it is a great 
Misfortune to have only Reaſon,and not to have what 
is neceſſary to give People a reliſh for Realon. 


If they ſeriouſly honour Truth, they ought not to 


diſhonour it by covering it with the Marks of Falſ- 
hood ; and if they love it ſencer ly, they ought not ro 
draw upon it the Hatred and Averſion of Men by the 
ſhocking Manner in which they propoſe it, This is 
the greateſt Precept in Rhetoric, and is ſo much the 
more uſeful, as it helps to regulate the Soul as well as 
the Words. For though it be two different things to 
be in the wrong in the Manner, and to be in the wrong 
in the Eſſence; yet the Faults of the Manner are of- 


ten greater and more confiderable than thoſe of the 
Eſſence. 


And indeed all thyſe haughty, preſumptuous, bit- 


ter, obſtinate, paſſionate Manners, always proceed 
from ſome Weakneſs of the Mind, and are often worſe 
than the want of Underſtanding andQuickneſs, which 
they find fault with in others: and it is always unjuſt 


to think to perſuade by ſuch Behaviour: For it is juſt 


we ſhould yield to Truth when ſhe is Thewn to us; 
but it is not juſt that Men ſhou'd expect others to be- 


lieve for Truth whatever tbemielves believe, and ſubs 


mit to their bare Authority. And ver this is what 
they do, when they propoſe Truth in thoſe ſhocking 
Manners. For the Air of the Speaker generally finds 
entrance into the Mind before his Reaſons, the Mind 
being more ready to receive that Air, than to cor- 
ceivs the Solidity of his Proofs, which often to are 
not conceivable at all : Now the Air of the Speaker 
being thus ſeparated from his Proofs, denote only the 
Authority that he takes upon himſelf ; ſo that if he 
s preſumptious and inſolent, he muſt of neceſſity 
diſguſt his Hearers; becauſe he ſeems at if he meant 
to carry by a ſort of a tyrannical Authority, what 
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ought to be obtain d only by Reaſon and Perſuaſion, 

This injaſtice is till greater if theſe ſh cking Man- 
ners happen to be practis'd in combating receiv'd and 
common Opinions; for the Reaſon of a ſingle Man 
may indeed be preferable to that of many, by being 
truer: but certainly a private Man ought never to 
pretend, that his Authority ſhou'd outweigh that of 
all Mankind beſides 

Thus not only Modeſty and Prudence, but even 
Juſtice obliges Men to put on a ſubmiſſive Air when 
they argue againſt common Op inions, or ſettled Au- 
thority ; becauſe otherwiſe they cannot avoid the 
Injuſtice of ſetting up the Authority of a fingle Man 
againſt either a public Authority, or at leaſt one 
greater, and more ſettled thin his own. We cannot 
uſe too much Moderation when we are about diſturb— 
ing the Poſſeſſion of a receiv'd Opinion, or of a Belief 
that has a long time prevail d: Which is ſo true, that 
St. Auſtin extends it even to the Truths of Religion, 
having given this excellent Rule to all thoſe that ate 
oblig'd to inſtruct others: 

IV iſe and aevont Cat holic:, ſays he, reach what they art 
to teach to ot here, in this manner: If they are common and 
aut horix d things, they ropoſe them w1h Confidence, ad 
ait holt any ſign of aonvr, accompanying them with a{l þoſ- 
ſible Mi'dneſs, Pur ij tho ave things extrao dinary, tho" ny 
are very certainly aſſured of the Truth of them, th y propuſ: 
them at her as Doubts and Queſtions to be examin d, than a 
ſettled Dozmu's and Deciſious; that hertin they may acc:- 
modatethem{elves to tne Nea neſs of their I tear? rs, 

If a Truth is ſo high, that it exceeds the Capeci— 
tics of their Audience, they rather chuſe to deferr it 
for ſome time, to give them leiſure to increaſe in 
ſtrength, and to become capable of it, than to d. 
cover it to them in that ſtate of Weakneſs wherein! 
u au d be ſuch a load as to ſink them. 
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T remains that we explain the laſt Part 
of Logic, relating to Method, which is 
undoubtedly one ofthe moſt uſeful and 
moſt important. We thought it neceſſi- 
ry to join thereunto the Rules of De- 


monſtration becauſe it does not uſually conſiſt in one 


ſingle Argument, but in a Series of ſeveral Reaſon- 
ings, whereby ſome truth is invincibly proved; and 
that in order to form a good Demonſtration, it is not 
ſufficient to know the Rules of of Syllogiſms, which 
ate very ſeldom miſtaken; but that the main lies 4 | 
3 we 
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well diſpcfing the Thoughts, by making uſe of thoſe 


that ate clear and evident to pierce into that which 
ſ-ems to be more concealed, 
And at the end of Demonſtration is Knowledge, it 


will nut be amiſs to premiſe ſomething concerning 
that. : * * 
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CHAP. I. 


O; Knowledge. that there is ſuch a thing. That tht 
kuowledge of things by the Mind, is more certain 
thau what we know by our Senſes. That there are 
ſune things which the Humane Mind is uncapable of 
knowing. The Advantage of this n:ceſſary Ignorance. 


TE when we conſider ſome certain Maxim, we are 
ſenfible of the Truth of it by it ſelf, and that it car- 
ries along with 1t ſuch Evidence, as perſuades us 
without any other Reaſon, this ſort of Knowledge is 
called Landing, and thus it is that we underſtand 
the fir {t Principles. 

But ifit do not perſuade us by it ſelf, there is need 
of ſome other Motive to determin us, and this Mo— 
tive is either Authorit or Reaſon : If it be Authority 
that over-rules us, this is what is called Faith. If 
it be Reaſon, then either this Reaſon does not pro: 
duce an entire conviction, but leaves ſome doubt ſtill 
behind, and this acquieſcence of the Mind, fo ac- 
companied with ſome ſort of ſcruple, is called Opini- 
on. | 

Or if this Reaſon entirely convinces us,then, either 
it is only clear in Appearance and for want of atten: 
tion, and the Perſuaſion which it produces is an Error, 
if it be in reality falſe ; or at leaſt a raſh Judgment, 
1: 
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if, being true in it ſelf, we have not ſufficient reaſon 
to believe it true. | 

But if this Reaſon be not only apparent, but ſolid 
and true, (which is diſcoverable by a more diligent 
and exact Attentiin, by a more firm Perſuaſion, and 
by the nature of the clearneſs, which ought to be 
more lively and piercing) then the conviction which 
this Reaſon produces, is called Knowledge, about 
which many Queſtions ariſe. | 

The firſt is, whether there be any ſuch thing as 
Knowldge, that is to ſay, whether we have any No- 
tices grounded on clear and certain Reaſons, or in ge- 
neral, whether we have any clear and certain Notices: 
For this Queſtion relates as well to Underſtanding, as 
to Knowledge. 

There have been ſome Philoſophers, who ex profeſſo 
deny it, and even have built upon this Foundation 
the wholeStruQure of their Philoſophy: Among theſe, 
ſome have gone no further than to deny Certainty, ad- 
mitting Probability, and theſe are the new Academics: 
The other ſort, who are the Pyrrhonians, deny even 
Probability it ſelf, and pretend that every thing is 
alike obſcure and uncertain. | | 

But the Truth is, none of theſe Opinions, which 
have made ſuch a noiſe in the World, ever ſubſiſted 
any where, but in Diſcourſes, Diſputes, and Writings, 
and no Man ever gave ſeriouſly into them: They were 
Jovs and Amuſements of ingenious Perſons, that had 
nothing elle to do; but never the Sentiments o 
which they were plainly poſſeſt, and which the 
would chooſe to govern themſelves by in the Conduct 
of Life. And therefore the beſt way t convince theſe 
Philoſophers, is to cite the mito the Tribural of their 
Conſcience, and ask them after all theſe Diſcourſes, 
by which they endeav ur to ſhow, that there is no 
difference between Sleeping and Waking, nor be- 
tween Madneſs, and being in a Man's Senſes, whe» 
ther they do not verily believeat the ſame time, in deſ- 
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pite of all their Reaſons, that they are both aſleep, and 
in their Wits; if they had the leaſt remainder of le- 

enuity, they would give the lie to all theſe Vanitics 
and Subtilties, and frankly conſeſs, that they could ne. 
ver believe theſe Things, though they ſhould makeit 
ever {0 much thejr endeavour. 

But if there ſhould be anyPerſon who ſhould doubt 
whether he were awake, or in his Senſes, or could be. 
lieve that the Exiſtence of al] exterior Things js ur. 
certain,and that he queſtions whether there be aSun, 
a Moon, or any ſuch thing as Matter; yet no Man 
could ever doubt, as 87. Auſtin affirms, whether he be, 
whether ke think, or whether he live. For whether 
he be aſleep or awake, whether in or out of his Wits, 
whether he be deceived or not deceived, it is certain 
at leaſt, that (fince he t“ inks) he both ts :nd lives, it 
being impoſſible to ſ-parate Being and Life from 
Thought, and to believe that he who thinks, neither 
is nor lives. So that from this clear, certiin, and un- 
queſtionable Knowledge, miy be drawn a Rule, 
whereby to approve all thoſe Thoughts, as true, which 
oppear to a Man as clear as this does, 

t is impoſſible alfo to doubt of the Perceptions of 
the Senſes, by ſeparateting them from their Objed. 
For whether there be a Sun, cran Earth, or no z cer- 
rain it is, that I imagine I ſee one. I am certain, that 
I doubr, while I doubt ; that I believe ] fee, whenl 
believe | ſee; that I belevel heir, when | beltevel 
hear ; and ſo on : And therefore not extending our 
Thoughts beyond thoſeThings which are age d in the 
Mind it ſelf, and confidering what is only done there, 
we ſhall find there an infinite number of clear Ne- 
tices, of which it is impoſſible to doubt. This con- 
fideration may ſerve to decide anotherQueſtion, which 
uſes to be propoſed upon this Subject; namely, whe- 
ther thole Things that are only perceived by the 
Mind, are more or leſs certain, than thoſe thin-s which 
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we have ſaid, that we are more aſſured of our Per- 


ceptions and Ideas (which we only ſee by the Reflec- 
tion of our Minds) than we are of any Object what- 
ever of our Senſes. We may alſo ſay, that though our 
Senſes do not always deceive us in the Report of 
Things, which they make us, yet that theAflurance we 
have that they do not deceive us, does not proceed 
from our Senſes but from a Reflection of the Mind, 
by which we diſcern, when we ought, and when we 
ought not to believe our Senſes. And therefore we 


mult acknowledge, that St. Auſlin, after Plato, rightly. 
affirmed that the Judgment of Truth, and the Rule 


to diſcern it, belongs not to the Senſes, but to the 
Mind, von eft Judicium Veritatis in Sen ſibus; and that 
the Aſſurance to be depended on from the Senſes, is 
of no large extent, an 
which we believe we know by the Senſes, of which 
we cannot ſay that we have any abſolute certainty. 


For Example, we may know by the Senſes, that 


one Body is bigger than another; but we cannot know 
certainly what is the true and natural bigneſs of every 
Body; for the Manifeſtation of which, we are only to 


conſider, that if all the World had never looked upon 


exterior Objects but with Magnifving Glaſſes, certain 


it is, they would not have fancied thoſe Bodies, and 


Meaſures of Bodies, otherwiſe than according to the 
bigneſs repreſented by the Magnifying Glaſſes. Naw 
our Eyes are Magnifying Glaſſes, and we know not 
preciſely. whether they diminiſh or enlarge the Ob- 
jets which we ſee ; or whether the artificial Magnif\- 
ing Glafles which we believe to augment or diminiſh 
them, do not rather repreſent them according to thei; 
true Magnitude. So that we eo not certainly know 
the abſolute and natural Bipneſs of any Bode. 
Neither do we know whether we fee Things tobe 
of the ſameDimenfions as otherMen do. For though 
two Perſons in Meaſuring agree together, that ſuch a 
Body does not contain above five Foot; yet, perhaps, 
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that which one Man conceives by one Foot, is not 
what another means by the ſame Meaſure. For one 
conceives what is repreſented to him by his Eyes; 
and ſo does the other : Yet it may be, the Eyes eas 
Perſon do not repreſent the ſame thing, which the 
other Man's Eyes do; inreguard their Eyes may be 
like Glaſſes variouſly ground. 

However there is much probability that this dif. 
ference is not very great ; becauſe we do not ſee any 
difference in the Structure of the Eye, able to pro- 
duce a change ſo remarkable; for though our Eyes 
are Glaſſes, yet they are Glaſſes cut by the Hand of 
God, and ſo we have reaſon to believe that they repre- 
ſent the truth of Objects, execept where there ate 
ſome Defects, which alter and deprave the natural Fi- 

ure. 

: Be this as it will, though the Judgment of the 
fize of Objects be in ſome degree uncertain, we mult 
not conclude that there is no more Certainty in any 
other Reports of the Senſes. For albeit | do not 
know preciſely what is the abſolute and natural big- 
neſs of an Elephant; yet I know, that an Elephant 1s 
bigger than a Horſe, and leſs than a Whale, which 1s 
ſufficient for the uſes of Life. 

Therefore there is both Certainty and Uncertainty 
both in the Mind and in the Senſes ; and it would be 
an equal miſtake to look upon all Things to be either 
certain or uncertain. 

Reaſon on the contrary propoſes three Things to 
us to be obſerved here. 

Fo rthere are ſome Things to be known clearly and 
certainly There are other Things, the Truth et 
which we do not yet clearly and evidently underſtand 
but which we may hope to underſtand hereafter. 

And there are other Things, which 'tis impoſſible wt 
ſhould underſtand with Certainty ; either, bec ue 
we are ignorant of the Principles that lead us to the 


Truth, or becauſe they are above the reach of out 
Underſtanding: The 
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The firlt fort comprehends all that we know, by 


Demonſtration or Underſtanding. 

The ſecond, is the Subject of the Philoſopher's 
Study : But it may cafily happen that they may loſe 
their Time, if they cannot diſtinguiſh this from the 
third ſort, namely, if they cannot diſcern thoſe Things 
towhich the Mind may attain,from thoſe other things 
which it is not capable to apprehend. 

The moſt compendious way to the full extent of 
Knowledge, is, not to toil our ſelves in the Search of 
that which js above us, and which we can never ra- 
tionally expect to comprehend. Such are thoſe Queſ- 
tions which relate to the Omnipotency of God, which: 
it would be ridiculous to confine within the narrow 


Bounds of our Underſtandings ; and generally as to 
whatever partak:s of Infinity. For our Underſtand-- 


ing being finite, loſes it ſelf in the Labyrinth of In- 
finity ; and lies overwhelmed under the Multitude of 


Thoughts contradicting one another. 


Hence may be drawn the moſt convenient, and 
ſhorteſt Solution of many Queſtions, about which 
there will be no End of 
Men are infected with the Itch of Diſpute, in regard 
they can never be able to arrive at any certain Know- 
ledge whereby to aſſure and fix the Underſtanding. 
Is it poſſible any Creature ſhould be created from 
Eternity? Can God make a Body infinite in Quantity; 
a Movement infinite in Swiftneſs ; a Multitude infi-- 
nite in Number? Is Number infinite, Even or Odd? 
He that ſhould anſwer once for all, I know nothing of 
it, may be ſaid to have made as fair a Progreſs in a 
Moment, as he that had been beating his Brain twen- 
ty Years about thoſe Niceties. 
rence between theſe Perſons, is, that he that drudges 
day and night about theſ: Queſtions, is in the greateſt 
danger of falling a degree lower than barelynorance 
which is to believe that he knows that which he 


knows not at all. 
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There are alſo an infinite number of Metaphiſical 
Queſtions, which being to looſe, too abſtracted, and 
tov remote from Principles clearly known, can never 
be refolv'd: So that the ſureſt way he has, is for 2 
Man to rid himſelf of them the ſooneſt he can, and 
after he has read whrt has been ſaid of them, to re— 
ſolve to unlearn it again. 

Neſeire quædam magna pars ſupientie, 

By which means ridding our ſelves of vain and uſe— 
leſs Scrutinies, we ſhall be the more able to make a 
fairer Progreſs in fuch things as are more propor:i- 
onable to our Underſtanding s. 

But we are to underſtand that there are ſome things 
which are incomprehenſible in their Manner, yet cer. 
tain in their Exiſtence 3 we cannot comprehend how 
they are, however it is certain they are. 

What is more in comprehenſible than Eternity? and 
yet at the ſame time what is more certain? in ſo much 
that they, who thro” a horrible Blindneſs have de- 
faced in their Minds the Knowledge of God, are con- 
ſtrain'd to attribute it to the vileſt and moſt contemp- 
tible of B-ings, which 1s Mattey. 

How can we comprehend, that the ſmalleſt Atom 
of Matter is diviſible to infinity, and that we can never 
come to ſo ſmall a Part, that does not only incloſe 
ſeveral others, but alſo an Infinity of other Parts ? 
that a ſmall Grain of Wheat encloſes in if ſelf as many 
Parts (tho? leſſer in Proportion) as the whole World? 
That all imaginable Figures are actually there to be 
found, and that it contains a little World in it ſelf, 
with all its Parts; a Sun, a Heaven, Stars, Planets, 
and an Earth, in a moſt admirable Correſpondeney ol 
Proportion? And that there is not any the leſt Part 
of this Grain, but what likewiſe contains another little 
World > What can that Part of this little World be. 
which anſwers to the Bigneſs of a grain of Wheat ! 
and what a ſtupendous Exiguity muſt that be, of 
which we may truly fay, that it is Iuch in Wi 
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aGrain of Wheat, as a Grain of Wheat is compar'd with 
the whole World ? Nevertheleſs this Part, which is ſo 


incomprehenfible to us, contains another proportio- 
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nable World, and fo ad in finitum; the re being till no 
Part, which does not comprehend as many proportio- 
nal Parts as the World, how large ſoe ver we make it. 

Theſe things are above conception ; yet neceflarily 
they muſt be ſo, becauſe the Divifibility of Matter is 
demonſtrable, as appears by the Proofs which Geome- 
try furniſhes us with, as clear as any Truths which 
ſhe diſcovers to us. 

For this Science ſhews us,that there are ſome Lines 
which have no common Meaſure, which for that rea- 
ſon are called incommenſurable, as the Diagonal of a 
Square and the Sides. Now if this Diagonal and 
Sides were compos'd of a certain Number of indivi- 
ſible Parts, one of theſe indiviſible Parts would: be 
the common Meaſure of thoſe two Lines, and by con- 
ſequence it would be impoſſible that thoſe two Lines 
ſhould be compos'd ofa certain number of indiviſible 
Parts. 

Secondly, The ſame Science teaches us, that it is 
impoſſible that a Square Number ſhould be double 
another Square Number ; and yet it is very poſlible 
for an extendedSquare to be double another extended 
Square. Now if theſe two Squars were compos'd of a 
certain number of finite Parts, the great Square would 
contain double as many Parts as the leſs, and both be- 
ng Square, there would be a Square Number double 
to another Square Number, which is impoſſible. 

Laſtly, There is nothing more clear, than that two 
Nothings of Extent cannot form an Extent, and 
that every Extent or Quantum has Parts. Now taking 
two of theſe Parts, which are ſuppos'd to be indivi- 
ble, I demand whether they have Extent or no? If 
they have, then they are diviſible, and have ſeveral 
Parts; if they have not, then they are Nothings of 
Extent, and ſo it is impoſſible they can form an Age . 
We 
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We muſt renounce all humane Aſlurance to doub 
of the Verity of theſe Demonitrations ; but for th 
better apprehending this infinite Diviſibility of Mat 
ter, I will add one more Proof, which ſhews us at the 
ſame time a Diviſion ad in finitum, and a Motion that 
{lackens ad infinitum, yet never arri ves at Rei}. 

Certain it is, that tho? jt ſhould be doubted whe 

ther extent may be divided to infinity, it is unquel} 
10nable that it may be enlarg'd to Infinity; and that 
toa plain of a hundred thouſand Leagues may bg 
added a plain of a hundred thouſand Leagues, ane 
ſo ad in finitum. Now this infinite Augmentaitan ( 
Extent proves its infinite Diviſibility. For proof o 
which there needs no more than to ſuppole a pla 
Sea, which is augmented to Infinity, together with 
Ship ſailing from ſome Port of that Sea, in a dire6 
Line. Certain it is that the Radius, that ſhall com 
from the bottom of the Ship, to the Eye of the Per 
ſon looking from that Part, thro' a Glaſs or tranſp: 
rent Body, ſhall paſs thro' a certain Point of th 
Glaſs; and the Horizontal Radius ſhall pais thro! : 
nother Point of the Glaſs more elevated. Now as ti 
Veſſel makes ſail, the Point of the Radius, that ter 
minates at the bottom of the Ship, ſhall alway 
mount, and infinitely divide the Space between th 
two Points ; and the farther the Veſſel moves off, th 
ſlower it will aſcend, without ever ceaſing to aſcen 
orever being able to touch the Point of the Horizo 
tal Radius, becauſe theſe two Lines interſecting es- 
other in the Eye, can never be parallel, nor the ſan 
Line. 

Which Example at the ſame time affords a Pro 
of the infinite Diviſibility of an Extent, and a flick 
ening of Motion to Infinity. | 

By this ir finite Diminution of Extent, which arll 
from its Diviſibility, may be prov'd theſe Problen 
that ſeem impoſſible in their Terms. To find ann 
nite Space equal to a finite, or which is no more $han t 
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ha f of a third pars of a finite ſpace, &c, Of which a- 


mong many other Solutions here is one, very eaſy, 
tho' not ſo polite. Take the half of a Square, and 
the half of that, and ſo ad infinitum, and join all theſe 
halts by their longeſt Line; the conſequence will be 
a Superficies of an irregular Figure, and which will 
diminiſh ad in finitum, at one of the Ends, but which 
will be equal to the whole Square. For the half, and 
the halt of the half, the half of the ſecond half, and 
ſo ad infinitum, make the whole. Tae third, and the 
third of third, and the third of the new third, and ſo 
ad infinitum, make the half. The fourths, taken after 
the ſame manner, make the third part; and the fifths 
the fourth. Which joining together at the Ends, will 
produce a Figure een a half or a third part of 
the Area of the whole, and which on the one ſide 
ſhall be infinite in length, diminiſhing proportionably 
in Breadth. 

The Advantage that may be. made of theſe Specu- 
lations is not only the bare Knowledge of theſe * 
which is barren enough; but to teach us the Limits 
of our Underſtandings, and to make us acknowledge, 
in ſpite of our ſelves, that there are certain things 
which we are not capable to apprehend : And there- 
fore *tis profitable in ſome meaſure to take pains 
about theſe Niceties, were it only to tame our Pre- 
ſumption, in oppoſing our feeble Apprehenfions 
againſt the Truths which the Church propounds, un- 
der pretence that we cannot apprehend them. 

For ſeeing that the Vigour of human Wit is forc'd 
to ſuccumb to the leaſt Atom of Matter, and to con- 
feſs, that it clearly ſees it 1s divifible to Infinity, not 
apprehending how it can be done; is it not viſibly a 
Sin againſt Reaſon to refuſe to believe the marvellous 
Effects of God's Omnipotence, which is of it ſelf in- 
comprehenſible ; and only becauſe it is above our 
Apprehenfion ? 

But 
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But as it is poſſible for a Man to make himſe 
ſometimes ſenfible of the Weakneſs of his own Un. 
derſtanding. by the Conſideration of thoſe Objed 
which are above it; it is alio certain that he ough 
to make choice of Subjects and Matters, for bis more 
general Study, which are within the reach of his C: 
pacity, the Truth of which he may be able to fine 
out and comprehend, whether by pioving the Effects 
by the Cauſes, which is call'd Demonſtration a priori 0 


by demonſtrating the Cauſes by the Effects, which ig 


call'd Demonſtration a poſtertori. The Signification o 
the Terms muſt be a little dilated; to the End that 
under them all ſorts of Demonſtrations may be re 
duc'd: But here it was proper 4 5 a hint of the 
by the by, that they be underſtood, and not ſeem un 
couth to us, when we meet with them in the Writings 
and Diſcourſes of Philoſophy ; and becauſe Arguments 
of this nature are compos'd of ſeveral Parts, it is re 
quiſite for the rendring them more clear and con- 
cluſi ve, to diſpoſe them in a certain Order and Me— 
thod; of which Method it is we ſhall diſcourſe in thi 
greateſt part of this Book. 
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HRK P. H.: 


Of the two ſorts of Method, Analyſis and Syntheſis 
An Example of Analyſis. 

M E T H OD may be generally call'd, The 4 
4 well diſpoſmg a ſeries of ſeveral Theughts, either t 
diſcover a Truth we are ignorant of, or to prove to others 
Truth we hnow 

Thus there are two ſorts of Methods; the one t 
diſcover the Truth, which is call'd Analyſis, or th 
Method of un folding, and which may be alſo call'd ub 


Method lu vention ; and the other to make it und- 
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ſtood by others when it is found out, which is call'd 
Hut he ſis, or the Method of Compoſition, and may allo be 
call'd the Method of Dottrine. | 

The entire Body of any Science is ſeldom handled 
emalytically, Analyſis being only made ule of to reſolve 
ſome * Queſtion. 
ee all Queſtions are either about Words, or 

nos, 

[ M in this place, Queſtions about Words, not 


| ſuch which inveſtigate Words, but which ſearch 


things out of the Words themſelves ; as when we en- 


J Jeavour to find out the Meaning of a Riddle; or what 


in Author means by obſcure and ambiguous Words. 
Qu ſtions about Things may be reduc'd under four 
ſeveral Species The firſt, when we ſeek for the Cau- 


J ſos by the Effects. For ex:mple, we know the vari- 


© ous Etfects of the Loadſtone, and by their Aſſiſtance 


ſearch for the Cauſe. We know the various Effects 


"HY which are uſually attributed to the Abhorrency of a 
*R Vacuum : We ſearch whether that be the true Cauſe, 
ind we find it is not. 


We know the Sea ebbs and 
flows, and we ſeek for the true Cauſe of ſo great and 
regular a Motion. 

The ſecond is, when we ſeek for Effects by the 
Gruſes. For example, we find that the Wind and 
Water have a great Force to move Bodies : But the 
Antients not having ſuſficiently examin'd what miyht 
be the EffeAs of thoſe Cauſes, never apply'd them, as 
has been fince done in the way of Wills, to a great 
many things which benefit Mankind, and greatly eaſe 
human Labour, which ought to have been the true 
ſtuit of Phyſical Study. So that it may be ſaid, the 


firſt 


* The greateſt part of what is here diſcours'd concerning 
(ueſtions, was talen from a Manuſcript of the deceaſed 
Des Cartes, which Mon fieur Clercelier did me the favour 
to pd me, 
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tirſt ſort of Queſtions, where by we ſeek the Cauſes by 
the Effects, include the ſpeculative Part of Phyſics; 
and the ſecond Part, that ſeeks for the Effects by the 
Cauſes, contains the practical Part. 

The third ſort of Queſtion is, when we ſeck for the 


have many Numbers, we ſeek for the Sum by Addi- 
tion or Multiplication. 

The fourth is, when, having the whole and ſome 
Part, we ſeek for the other Part; as, when we know 
a certain Number, and what is ſubſtracted from it, 
we ſeek to find what remains; or, as when we eek 
to know what will be ſo much of a given Number. 

But here is to be obſerv'd, that for the further 
Extent of theſe two ſorts of Queſtions, and that they 
may comprehend what cannot be properly referr'd to 
the former, the Word Parr is to be taken more 
generally for all that comprehends-a thing; its 
Modes, its Extremit ies, its Accidents, its Proprieties, and 

zenerally all its Actributes. $5 that he may be ſaid to 
feel the Whole by its Parts, who ſeeks to find out the 
Area of a Triangle by its Height and Baſis : And he 
may be ſaid to ſeek a Part by the Whole and another 
Part, who ſeeks to find out the Side of a Rectangle 
by the Knowledge he has of the Area and one 0 
the Sides. 

Now whatever be the Nature of the Queſtion pro- 
pos'd, the firſt thing is to conceive clearly and dil 
tinctly what is the preciſe Point of the Queſtion. 

For the Error of many is to be avoided, who, ou 
of Heat and Precipitancy, are ready with their An- 
ſwers before they rightly underſtand by what Circum 
ſtances and Marks by which to know what is pro- 
pounded, in caſe they find it. Like a Servant, that 
being commanded to go for one of his Maſter's Ac 
quaintance, runs away in haſte before he knew part! 
cularly from his Maſter who that Friend is. | 

: 'oy 


Knowledge of the whole by the parts; as, when we 
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by Now albeit there is in all Queſtions Fraun 
cs; Yknown, elſe there wou'd never be any thing to ſeek, 
the Fnevertheleſs that which is unknown muſt be marked 
out and defign'd by certain Conditions, which deter- 
the F mine us to ſearch out one thing rather than another, 
we and cauſe us to underſtand, when we have found it 
di- F out, that is the thing which we ſcek after. 
| And theſe Conditions we are well to conſider be- 
ome F fore-hand, with great Care, leſt we add any other 
10W Conditions than what is inclos'd within the thing 
, Ypropounded, or omit any which is therein included: 
(eek I For both ways a Man may commit a manifeſt Error. 
As for example; in the firſt manner, if it ſhou'd be 
ther demanded of us, what Creature is it that goes upon 
hey four Feet in the Morning, upon two at Noon, and 
d 10Ythree in the Evening, we ſhould err to think our ſelves 
norc ¶ bound to take theſe Words, Feet, Morning, Noon, Even- 
ee, in the proper and genuine Signification: For the 
and FPropounder of the Enigma requires no ſuch Condi- 
id toYtion, and therefore *tis ſufficient that they may be a 
t the py'd by a Metaphor to ſome other thing; and ſo the 
Riddle will be well reſolv'd by ſaying, that ſame 
rthetECreature is a Man. | 
noel Let us likewiſe ſuppoſe the N to be, how 
e eiche Statue of Tantalus could be made, who lying upon 
Column in the midſt of a Vaſe, in the Poſture of a 
pro-Milan ſtooping down to drink, could not do it, becauſe 
dude Water in the Vaſe might aſcend up to his Mouth, 
but ſank down again ſo ſoon as it began to touch his 
Lips ? We ſhould err in adding ſuch Conditions, that 
"Would be of no uſe to the Solution of the Queſtion, 
nd trouble our Brains to find out ſome wonderful 


*W:cret in the Statue of Taxtalus, that caus'd the Water 
, thao fink down ſo ſoon as it approach'd his Lips; for 
s \Jhothing of that is included in the Queſtion. And if it 
par'!We rightly conceiv'd, it may be ſufficient that we ima- 


ine a Veſſel made to contain Water to ſuch a he dyke 
Fl which empties again, if it be fill'd above as | a 
ark; 
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Mark ; which is eaſy to be done by concealing a pr: 


vate Pipe in the Column, of which one Branch ad- 


mits the Water into the aſe, will ſtay till it come t. 
the top of the Syphon or Pipe, but being fill'd up t 


the top of the Pipe, away it flies again thro'the long4 
er Branch of the Pipe that hangs down below the 


Vaſe, 
The 

ſame Warer. drinker had, who ſhew'd his Tricks a 

Paris about twenty Years fince ? and how, by vomitin 


only Water out of his Mouth, he cou'd fill at the ſame 


time five or fix ſeveral Glaſſes with Waters of diffe; 


ent Colours ? If any one believe that theſe Waters of 
different Colours were in his Stomach, and that he 
made a Seperation there as he threw them up into the 
ſeveral Glaſſes ; that Perſon will hunt after a Secret 


ne ver to be found, becauſe it is an Impoſſibillity: An 


therefore he is only to ask, why the Watet coming 


out of one and the ſame Mouth, at one and the ſam 


time, appear'd to be of divers Colours in every one 


of the Glafſes ? Which it is very probable, was occa 
fion'd by ſome Tincture which the Mountebank pu 
at the bottom of the Glaſſes. 

Tis the Cunning alſo of thoſe which propounc 
Queſtions, which they would not have eaſily reſolv'c 
to environ and cloud the thing which is to be reſvlv' 
with fo many frivilous Conditions, which ſignify no 
thing to the Solution of the Queſtion, on 4 tc 
Prevent the diſcovery of the true Point of the thing 
propounded ; and ſo we loſe time, and beat our Brain 
to no purpoſe, about things that contribute nothin 
to the diſcovery of the thing demandedto be reſolv'd 

The other manner of erring in the Examination 6 
Marks and Circumſtances of the thing which we 
fearch for, is, when we omit what is moſt eflential t 
the Queſtion propounded, For Example, we pro 
poſe to find out the perpetual Motion by At. Fo 
we know well that there are perpetual Motions | 
Natur! 


Queſtion alſo may be put, what Secret thag brin 
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Nature, as thoſe of Fountains, Rivers and Stars. 

JThe:c are ſome who, believing the Earth turns upon 

its Center, and that it is nothing but a great Load- 

tone of which the common Magnet as ail the Pro- 

perties, believe alſo that a Magnet may be ſo order'd, 

is to turn about circularly: Which tho' they could 

bring to paſs, yet would it nothing contribute to find 

thiY,ut the perpetual Motion by Art; in regard that other 
S 18 otions would be as natural, as that of a Wheel ex- 

ting pos'd to the Current of a River. 

ame Therefore, when we have well examin'd the Cir- 

fer umſtances that mark out what is unknown in the 

'S OY Queſtion, we are next to examine what is known; 
har thereby we ſhall come to the knowledge of what 
s unknown. For we are not to imagine, that we are 

-cr Yo find out a new Genus of things, in regard our 
Minds are no farther capable to find out things un- 

known, than as they participate after ſuch and ſuch a 
manner with the Nature of thoſe things which we 
now. For Example. if a Man were blind from his 
Birth, we ſhould perplex our ſelves in vain, to. ſeek 
mt Arguments and Proofs to make him ſeuſible of the 
true Ideas df Colours, ſuch as we have by means of our 
Senſes. And if the Loadſtone, and thoſe other Bo- 
lics whoſe Nature we are inquiſitive to find our, 
were new Genuss of Beings, and ſuch that our Under- 
tanding could not conceive the like we might deſpair 
for ever to attain to the Knowledge of them by Rea» 
ſons or Arguments; but we ſhould ſtand in nced of 
mother Underſtanding than our own. And there— 
fore we are to beliere, that we have found out all 
Mat can be found by humane Wit, could we conceive 
ſůſtinctly ſuch a Mixture of Heings and Natures (which 


w d 
b * known to us) as could produce thoſe Effects which 
12) "Wire known to us in the Lo dlone. 
P Now 1t is in our Attention to what is known inthe 


Qeſtion before us, that the Analyſ;s chicfly confiits ; 
u being our main Buſineſs to draw from that Exami- 
nation 
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many Truths, that may lead us to the Knowledge © 
what we ſeek. 

As if the Queſtion were, Whether the Soul be Immoy. 
ral? And to find it out we apply our ſelves to conſider 
the Nature of our Scul. We obſerve, in the firſt 
place. that it is the Propriety of the Soul to think, 
and that it may doubt of all things elſe without 
doubting whether it think or no, in regard the Doubt 
itſelf is a Thought. After this we examine what it 
is to think, and not finding that what the Idea 0 
Thought includes, 1s any thing that is included in the 
Idea of extended Subſtance (which is call'd a Body) 
and that we may deny of Thought whatever belongs 
to a Body, as to be long, broad, deep, to have Diverſi 
of Parts, to be of ſuch or ſuch a Figure, 2 be diuiſible, &, 
without thereby deſtroying the Idea which we have 
of Thought; we conclude that Thought is no mann: 
of exrended Subſtance 3 becauſe it is of the nature of a 
Manner that cannot be conceiv'd, if the thing be dt 
nied of it whoſe Mode it is. Whence wei fer, that 
Thought being no Manner of extended Subſtance, it 
muſt be the Attribute of ſome other Subſtance 3. an 
ſo the Subſtance that thinks, and the extended $»b 
ſtance, muſt be twoSubſtances really diſtin. Whenc: 
it follows, that the Deſtruction of the one does n 
way argue the Deſtructiou of the other, ſince eve! 
extended Subſtance is not properly deſtroy'd, but a 
that happens in that which we call Deſtruction, 
nothing elſe but a Change or Diſſolution of fom: 
Parts of Matter, which remains always in Nature: 
as we rightly judge, that in breaking the Wheels" 
a Clock, the Subſtance of the Clock 1s not deſtroy'c 
tho' we ſay the Clock is deſtroy'd, Which ſhews, thi 
the Soul not being diviſible, or compos'd of in! 
parts, cannot periſh, and by conſequence is In 
mortal, 

This is that which is call'd Analyſis or Reſo/:itio! 
where you are to obſerve : 1 
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e of 1. That we ought to take our Progreſs, as in the 
Method of Compoſ1tion,frymithat which is molt knownz 
mor- to that which is leaſt known : For there is no true 
ſider Method that can diſpenſe with this Rule. 
firſt[2. That it differs from the Method of Compoſition in 
1ink,Y this, that we conſider thoſe known Truchs in tue par- 
houtY ticular Examination of the thing which we propoſe to 
oubtY underitand, and not in things more general, as in the 
at it Method of Doctrine. Thus in the foregoing Exam— 
ea ofÞlple, we do not begin with genera: Maxims, that no 
n the Subitance, to ſpeak properly, periſhes; that what we 
Body) call Deftrucion, is only a Diſſolution of the parts; 
longs that therefore whatſoever has no parts, cannot be de- 
very ſtroy'd. Sc. But we mount up by Degrees to thoſe 
e, &cM general Rules. 
; haveſlh 3. That we never propoſe clear and evident Maxims, 
nan ver but as we have occaſion to m ke ule of them; where- 
e of :s in S,nthelis, we ſettle thoſe firſt, as we ſhall ſhew 
2: dF hereafter. 
r, thay Laſtly; Theſe two Methods differ only, as the Way 
ace, i that leads from a Vally to a Mountain, differs from 
; and that which leads fromthe top of the Mountain to a 
| S»bFValley : Or as the two Manners differ to prove, that 
[hencMſuch a Perſon is deſcended from St. Lewis; of which 
det nlthe one way is to ſhew, that ſucha Perſon had ſuch a 
e eveſWore to.his Father, who was the Son of ſuch a one, and 
but ale the Son of ſuch a one, and ſo down to St. Lewis, 
ion, Me other, to begin from St. Lewis, and to ſhew, that 
F {omFhe had ſuch Children, thofe Children others, t1.] they 
ature Meome to the lait Deſcent, who is the Perſon intended. 
eels And this Example is the more proper on this occaſion, 
troy beczuſe it is the moſt certain way to find out an ob- 
vs, hMicur- Pedigree, by going back from the Son to the 
of jinWrather: Whereas for the Inftruion of others, that it 
is luis already found, the moſt uſual was is to begin from 
te Stock, the more eaſily to demonſtrate who they 
ſolutinſi were that deſc-nded from it. Which is uſually prac- 
tis d in the Sciences, where, after we have made uſe of 
1. Tha | Analyſts 
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Analyſis to find out ſome Truths we apply ourſelves from 
to the other Method to explain what we have found} he ma 
out. _- things 

By this we may underſtand what is the Analyſis of poſin 
the Geometricians, which conſiſts in this: A Queſtion] not * 
being propounded to them which they know nt FR. 
whether it be true or falſe, if it be a Theorem ; or if aff views 
Problem, whether it be poſſible or impoſſible. They] omitte 
ſuppoſe it to be as it is propos d, and examing what Tru 
win follow from thence, Don that Examination theſe F 
they light upon evident Truth, of which that which jn min, 
is propos'dis a neceſſary Conſequence; they conclud:Y that lie 
from thence, that the thing propos'd is true. Tüten Truth 
beginning again where they left off, they demon derſtan 
ſtrate it by the other method of Compaſition: But if | 
through necefliry Inferences they fall into Abſurdity 
or Impoſſibility, they conclude the thing propos'd to 
be falſe and impoſſible. 

This is what may be generally ſaid of Avalyſ1, 
which conſiſts more in Judgment and Dexterity « 
Wit, than in particular Rules. Nevert-eleſs, thel: Of the 4 
four which Monſieur Des Cartes propos'd in his M. 
thed, may be beneficial to a Man to gurrd himſct 
from erring in the ſearch cf Truth relaring to Hu- H 
mane Sciencee, though indeed they may be generally 
apply'd to all forts of Methods, and not particularly of Com 


only to Analyſts. 
The firſt is, never to receive any thing for Truth, all the $ 


which is not known to be evidently ſach ; that i, This 
carefully to avoid Precipitation and Prejudice; ani wings th 
not to comprehend any thing more in a Man's Judg the leſs g 
ment than what preſents it ſelfclearly to the Under ſhun 
Aanding, and which is altogether abſolutely unt of“ 

to underſ 


queſtionable, F 
2 To divide the Difficulties that are under exam” Ig the 
mes ex 


nation, into as many Parts and Parcels as he can, i! — 
are requiſite ſor their Solution. nation 
3 To conduct his Thoughts in order, by be ginn 
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from Objects the moſt ſimple and eaſy to know, that 


he may be able to riſe by degrees to the Knowledge of 


things more difficult and compounded; and by ſup- 


poſing a certain Order among thele things, which do 


not naturally precede one another. 


4. To number his M:diums, and make his Re- 


views ſo exactly. that he may be aſſured of not having 
omitted the leaſt Particle. 


True it is, that it is a very difficult thing to obſerve 


theſe Rules; but it is always neceſſary to bear them 
in mind, and to obſerve them with all the exactneſs 


that lies in a Man's Power, when he wou'd find out 


Truth by the way of Reaſon, and as far as our Un- 
derſtanding is capable to reach, 


SS Qo ©mQacyww} : oWeygy Tg 


C HAP. III. 


Of the Method of Compoſition, and particularly that 


which is obſerv'd by the Geometricians. 


W HAT we have ſaid in the foregoing Chapter, 


has already given us ſome Idea of the Method 
of Compoſition, which is the moſt important, as be- 
ing that which we make uſe of in the Explanation of 
all the Sciences. | 
This Method conſiſts principally in beginning from 
things the moſt ſimple and meek and aſcending to 
the leſs general and more compounded. By this means 
we ſhun ungrateful Repetitions; for ſhou'd we be to 
treat of Species before Genus's, ſince it is impoſſible 


to underſtand the Species rightly before we under- 


tand the Genus, there wou d be a neceſſity of ſeveral 


times explaining the Nature of the Genus in the Ex- 
planation of every Species. 
. There 
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There are many things alſo to be obſerv'd, to ren- 
der this Method perfect and proper for obtaining the 

. pos'd end; which is, to give us a clear and dicking 
Knowledge of the Truth. | 

But becauſe general Precepts are more difficult to 
underſtand, when they are abſtra ted from all manner 
of Matter; we will eonſider the Method of the Geom:- 
triciuns, as being that which we have always thought 
moſt proper to convince us of the Truth. And Firſt, 
We ſhall ſhew what is to be commended in this Me— 
thod . And Secondly, What it has defeQrve. 

It being the chief aim of the Geomerricians to ad- 
vince nothing but what is truly convincing; they 
are of opinion, they might attain their ends by ob- 
ſerving three things in general. 

+. Not to ſuffer any Ambiguity in their Terms ʒ againſt 
which, they have provided by Definitions of Words, 
as we have before obſerv'd. y 

2. Nor to ground their Arguments but upon clear and evi- 
deut Rringiples 3 and which can never be queſtion' d by 
any Perſan of Uadesftanding. For which reaſon, they 
firſt of all lay down their Axioms, which they require 
ſhau'd be granted them, as being fo clear, chat they 
wou d be but obſcur'd by going about to prove them. 

3. To prove damanſtrat i veſy all the Concluſions el cy ad- 
vance, by the help of ſettled Definitions, Principles 
granted them as being moſt evident, or Propoſitions 


which they have already drawn by the force of Rea- 


ſoning and which. after that become ſo many Princt- 


les. 
. So that we may reduce to thefe three Heads, what. 
ever the Geomsetricians obſerve to convince the Ua- 
derſtanding, and include the whole in theſe five 
Rulcs of great Importance. 


Neceſſary RULES for Dzrrwrtions 
Nor to leave any thing in the Terms 05ſcure, or equi 
vocal, vit haut defining it. a 
. To 
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2. To make uſe of none but Terms perfectly known, or al- 


ready explai nid. 
For Ax IOMsGC. | 
3. To demand in Axioms nothing but what is perf«fAly 


clear and evident, 


For DEMONSTRATIONS. 2h 
4. To oi all Propoſitions that are any thing obſcure, 
by the he | 
ard, or Propoſitions already demonſtrated, or hy the Con- 
ſtrution of the thing in Queſtion, when there is any Opera- 
onto be maa-, Tr 
5, Never to abuſe the Ambiguity of Terms, by failing ar 
leaſt menta'ly to ſuliſtitute thoſe Definitions that reſtrain and 
explain them: Sea} 


Theſe are the Rules which the Geometricians 


ha ve thought neceſſary to render their Proofs cogent: 
and invincible. And we muit confeſs, that a diligent 
Obſervation of theſe Rules is ſufficient to avoid the 
making of falſe Arguments while we treat of the 
Sciences: Which without doubt is the principal 
thing, when all the reſt may be ſaid to be rather pro- 
fitable than neceflary, 


- th teeth &. & th th K. y x cx the ih th tee tenth 


C HAP. IV. 


A more particular Explication of the foregoing Rules; 
aud firſt, Of theſe that relate to Definitions. 


5 8 Hough we have declar'd in the firſt Part, the Be- 

neſit of the Definition of Terms, nevertheleſs it 
it is of that importance, that we cannot bear it too 
much in mind, in regard that thereby we unrayel a 
great number of Queſtions which often turn upon 


noihing but the Ambiguity of Terms, which ſome. 


take in ſome ſenſe, ſome in another, Inſomuch, that 
S 2 | very 


only of preceding Propeſitions, or Axiom conces ' 
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very great Conteſts wou'd ceaſe ina moment, if ei- 
ther of the Diſputants did but take care to define cle- 
arly, and in few Words, what he means by the Terms 
which are the Subject of the Diſpute. 

Cicero has obſerv'd, that the greateſt part of the 
Diſputes between the ancient Philoſophers, eſpeci- 
ally the Sroics and Academics, were founded only on 
this Ambiguity of Words; The Stoics, to exalt them- 
ſelves, taking the Terms of Morality in Senſes quite 
different from others. Which made Men believe, 
that their Morals, were much more ſevere, and more 
perfect; though, indeed, that pretended Perfection 
was only in Words, and not in things; the Sroic iſ: 
Man no leſs indulging himſelf to the Pleaſures of Life 
than the Philoſophers of other Sets, that ſeem'd not 
ſo rigid, Nor did he with leſs care avoid the lncon- 
veniencies of Life, only with this Difference ; that 
whereas other Philoſophers made uſe of the ordinary 
Words Good and Evil, the Stoics call'd the Pleaſures 
which they enjoy'd not by the name of Good, but 
things to be preferr'd; and the Evils which they ſhun'd 
not by the name of Evi, but things 19 be avoided, 

And therefore *tis abſolutely requiſite to retrench 
from all Diſputes, whatever is founded ſolely upon 
the Equivocations of Words, by defining them by 
other Words ſo clearly underſtood, that there can be 
no Fault found, or Exception taken. 

* To which purpoſe, ſerves the firſt of the foregoing 
Rules, To leave nothing in the Terms obſcure or equivocal 
without difining it. But that we may be able to make 
the beſt oftheſe Definitions, we are to add the ſecond 


Rule, To make uſe of none but Terms perfeAly known or 


already explain l: That is to ſay, Terms that defign- 
ate as clearly as may be, the Idea which we mean by 
the Word that we define. | 
For fo long as we have not clearly and diſtincti) 
enough ſet forth the Idea to which we wou'd affix 2 
Word, it is almoſt impoſſible to avoid ſliding into _ 
43 ther 
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ther Idea different from that which was defignated ; 
that is to ſay, but that inſtead of ſubſtituting men- 
tally (every time we make uſe of that Word) the 
ſame Idea that was defign'd, we ſubſtitute another 
with which Nature furniſhes us. Which 1s eaſily 
diſcover'd by ſubſtituting expreſly the Definition in 
the place of the thing defin'd. For this ought to 
make no manner of Change in the Propofition, if 
there has been a Conſtancy tu the ſame Idea ; whereas 
otherwiſe there will be an apparent Change. 

This will be better underſtood by Examples: Ex- 
cd defines a plain Reilineal Angle, The meeting of 
two right Lines inclin'd upon the fime Plane, If we con- 
fider this Definition asa bare Definition of the Word, 
ſo that we are to look upon the Word Angle, as being 
ſtript of all Signification, but that of the meeting © 
tuo Lines, we have no Reaſon to blame Euclid. For it 
18 Jawful for Euclid to ſiunifie by the Word Angle the 
meeting of two L n:s. But he is bound to remember 
himſelf, and not to uſe the Word Angle but only in 
that Senſe. Now to try whether he has done it every 
time that he ſpeaks of an Angle, we are to ſubſtitute 
to the Word Angle the Definition which he has given 
of it ; and if, in ſubſtituting this Definition, there be 
found any Abſurdity in what he ſays concerning an 
Angle, it will follow that he has not been conflant to 
the ſame Idea which he had defign'd ; but that he js 
inſenſibly fallen into another, which is that of Na- 
ture. For Example, he teaches us to divide an Angle 
in two; ſubſtitute his Definition, and you ſhall find 
that it is not the meeting of two Lines that is divided 
in two; that it is not the meeting of two Lines that 
has two ſides and a Baſe, but that all this agress with 
the ſpace comprehended between two Lines, and not 
with the mceting of two Lines. 

It is viſible that that which puzzl'd Euclid, and 
hindered him from defining an Angle to be a Space 
c:mprehended between two Lines that meet, was 

this 
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this; that he found that Space might be larger or leſs, 
as the ſides of the Angle were longeror ſhorter; and 
yet the Angle nct be leſs or bigger. Nevertheleſs, 


he ought not to have concluded from hence, that a 
Rectilineal Angle was not a ſpace, but only that it 


was a Space comprehended between two right Lines 
that meet, indetermin'd in reſpect of one of the tao 


Dimenſions that Anſwer to the length of the Lines, 
and determin'd according to the other, by the propor- 


tional Part of a Circumference, which has for its 
Center the Point where the Lines meet. 


This Deſinition defines ſoclearly the Idea which all 


Men have of an Angle. that it is both a Definition of 
the Word, and of the thing; only that the Word Ay. 
gle comprehends alſo in common Diſcourſe a ſolid 
Angle, whereas by this Diſcourſe it is reſtrain'd to 
ſignify a plain R:Ailineal Angle. 

And when we have thus defin'd the Angle, 'tis un- 
queſtionable that whateveraſterwards can be ſaid of a 
plain Rectilineal Angle, ſuch as is found in all Rec- 
tilineal Figures, ſhall be true of this Angle thus 
defin'd, without being oblig'd to change the Idea; 
how will any Abſurdity follow by ſubſtituting the De- 
finition in the Place of the Thing defin'd ? For Space 
thus explain'd, is what can be divided into two, three, 
or four. It has two S des, between which it is com- 

rehended ; and on that Part which is undetermin'd 
often it ſelf, it may be determin'd by a Line which is 
call'd the Baſe or Subtenſa, Nor is this Space account- 
ed greater or leſs far being comprehended between 
longer or ſhorter Lines; becauſe being undetermin'd 
according to this Dimenfion, it is not ftom thence 
we are to take its Proportion. By this Definition we 
find out the way to judge, whether one Angle be e- 
qual to another, whether bigger or leſs. For the 
Bigneſs of this Space being only determin'd by the 
proportional Part of a Circumterence, which has for 


its Center the Point where the Lines that compre: 
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hend the Angle meet, when two Angles are meaſut' d 


by like aliquot Parts of their Circles, as the tenth 
Part, they are equal ; if one by the tenth Part, the o- 
ther by the twelfth; that which is meaſur'd by the 
tenth Part is bigger than that which is mea ſur'd by 
the twelfth. Whereas by Euclid's Definition, we 
ſhou'd never underſt:nd wherein conſiſts the Equality 
of two Angles: Which cauſes a horrible Confuſion 
in his Elements, as Ramus has obſerv'd, though he 
hivſelf was no leſs unfortunate in his Rectifications. 

Another of Euclia's Definitions where he commits 
the ſame Fault as in that of the Angle, take as fol- 
lows :- Reaſon, ſays he, is a Habitude of two Magnnuats 
of the ſame lind, compar'd one with another accordimg to 
quantity ; Proportion is a ſimilitude of Reaſons, 

By theſe Definitions the word Reaſon ſhou'd com- 
prehend the: Habitude which is between the two 
Magnitudes, when we confider how much one exceeds 
the vther. For we cannot deny but this Habitude is 
a Habitude of two Magnitudes, compar'd according 
to quantity; and by conſequence, four Magnitudes 
will be proportionable one to another, while the Dit. 
ference between firſt and ſecond, is equal to the Dif. 
ference between the third and the fourth. So that 
there is nothing to be ſaid to theſe Definitions of Eu- 
clid, provided he continue conſtant to thoſe Ideas 
which he has defien'd by theſe Words ; and to which 
he has given the Names of Reaſon and Proportion. But 
be is not conſtant, for that according to the whole 
Series of his Book, theſe four Numbers, 3. 5.8. 10, 
are not proportionable, though the Definition which 
he has given to the word Proportion, agrees with them. 
For that there is between the firſt Number and the 
ſecond, compar'd together according to quantity, a 
Habitude like to that between the third and fourth, 

Now to have avoided falling into this Inconveni- 
ency, he ſhou'd have obſerv'd, that there are two 
Ways of comparing two Magnitudes ; one by confr- 

4 8 4 de ring 
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dering how far the one ſurpaſſes the other; and the ſe- 
cond, by conſidering after what manner the one is con- 
tain'd in the other. And in regard theſe two Habi— 
tudes are different; he ought to have given them diſte- 
rent Names, to the firſt the Name of Dierence to the 
ſecond the Name of Reaſon. Afterwards he ought to 
have defin'd Proportion, the Equality of the one, or the 
other, of theſe two ſorts of Habitudes, that is, of Dif. 
ference or Reaſon: And as this makes two Species's, to 
have diſtineuiſh'd them alſo by two ſeveral Names, 
calling the Equality of Differences, Arithmetic al Propor- 


tion; and Equality of Reaſors, Geometrical Pretortion. 


And becauſe the latter occurs much oftner than the 
former, the Readers are to bo admoniſh'd, that when 
Proportion, or Proportional Magnitudes, are barely 
na m' d, it is to be underſtood of Geometrical Propor- 
tion; but for Arithmetical Proportion, it is never to be 
underſtood but when it isexpreſs'd. Whichwould have 
un veild all Obſcurity, and taken away all Equivocation. 

This ſhews us, that we are not to make an ill uſe 
of that Maxim, That the Definitions of Words are 
arbitrary, But that great heed 1s to be taken to defign 
ſo clearly and exactly the Idea, to which we affix the 
Word that is to be defin'd, that we may not bc de- 
ceiv'd in the Series of the Diſcourſe by changin 
that Idea, i. e. by taking the Word in another Senſe 
than that which is given it by the Definition, 
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That the Geometricians ſeem not to have rightly un- 
der ſtood the Difference between the Defeaitions of 
Words and Things. | 


| Ltho' there are not any Writers, who make a 
better uſe of the Definitions of Words, hen the 
eome- 
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- Geometricians : yet I cannot but obſerve, that they 
|. ha ve not rightly underſtood the Difference between 
i the Definitions of Things and Words 3 which is, that 
bo the firſt are diſputable, the ſecond not be contro- | 
e Y verted : For | find ſome that raiſe Diſputes about the | 
0 Definitions of Words, with the ſame 3 as if they if 
ie were diſputing about the things themiſcl ves, ; it 
2 Thus we find in the Commentaries of Clavins upon 
0 Euclid a long Diſpute, and mighty hot, between Pe- 
85 etier and him, touching the Space between the Tan- 

r= gent and the Circumfcrence, which Pelletier denies, 

n, Clavius affirm to be an Angle. Who does not ſee, 


ne that all this might be determin'd in one Word, bj 
en demanding of both, what they meant by the Word 
ly Angle ? © Th 5 
r- We find allo the famous Simon Steven, Mathemati= | 
be c'an to the Prince of Orange, having defin'd Number 
ve to be, That by which is explain'd the Quantity of ever 
n. bing; he puts himſelf into a pelting Chafe ind | 
iſe thoſe who will not have the Unsre to be a Number, and 
re with an Oratorial Vehemence exclaims againſt 'em 
gn as if he were upon ſome ſolid Argument, True it is, 
he that he intermixes in his Diſcourſe a Queſtion of ſome 
le- importance; that is, whether a Unite be to a Num- 
n ber, as a Point is toa Line? But here he ſhould 
l have mode a Diſtinction, to avoid the jumbling toge- 
ther of two very different Things. To which end 
theſe two Queſtions were to have been treated apart: 
3% Whether a unite be a Number? and, Whether a Unite be to 
Maker, as a Point is to a Line? And then to the firſt 
e ſhou'd have ſaid, that *twas only a Diſpute about 
a Word, and that a Uyite was or was not a Number, 
according to the Definition which a Man would give 
of do Number. That, according to Enclid's Definition of 
Number, Number is a Mult'tude of Unites pipe toge- 
t her, it was vifible that a Unite was no Number; but 
2 2 in regard this Definition of Fuclid was arbitraty, and 
the I that it was lawful to oe another Definition of . 
Bf e 
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ber, Number might be defin'd ag Steven defines it, ac. 
cording to which Definition a Unite is a Number: 8 
that by what has been ſa id the fi-tQueſtion is reſolv'd, 
and there is nothing farther to be alledg'd againſt 
thoſe that denied the Unitzto be a Number, without a 
manifeſt begging of the Queſtion, as we may ſee by 
examining the pretended Demonſtration of Steven, 

The firſt is, 

The Part is of the ſame nature wath the uh e; 

The Unite is a Part of the Muititude of Unite: 


Therefore theUnite is of the ſame nature with aMultitud: 


of Uuites, and couſequent'y a Number, 

This Argument is of noValidity : For tho” the Part 
were always of the ſame nature with the whole, it 
does not follow that it oughtalways to have the ſame 
Name with the whole : nay, it often falls out that it 
has not the ſame Name. A Soldier is Part of an Army, 
and yet is no Army; a Chamber is Part of a Houle, 
and yet is no Houſe ? a half Circle is no Circle; a 
Part of a Square is no Square. The moſt this Ar. 

ument therefore proves, is, that Unite being Part 
ofa Multitude of Unites, has ſomething common with 
a Myltitude of Unztes, and ſo it may be ſaid, they 
are of the ſame Nature; but it does not prove any 
neceſlity of giving the ſame Name (Number) toUnite;, 
and to a Multitude of Unites: Becauſe, if we would, 
we cou'd reſerve the Name of Number to a Multi- 
tude of Unites, and not give to Unite more than its 
bare Name of Unite or Part of Number. 

The ſecond Argument which Steven produces, is of 
no more force. 
from a Number given we ſubſiract no Number, ti 
Number given remains, 

I then the Unite were not a Number, 

Sub/tracting one out of three, the Number given world re- 
wain, which is abſurd. 

But here the Major is ridiculous, and ſuppaſes the 
thing in queſtion: For Euclid will deny, Ts 
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Number given remains, if no Number be taken from | 
it. For to make it another Number than what was 
iven, there needs no more than to ſubſtract a Num- 
25 from it, or a Part of a Number, ſuch as a Unite. 
, And if this Argument was good, we might prove in 
the ſame manner, that by taking a half Circle froma 
) Circle given, the Circle given would remain, becauſe 
no Circle is take away, | 8 
So that all Steven's Arguments prove no more, than 
that Number may be defin'd in ſuch a manner, that 
4 the Word Number may agree with Uniti, becauſe 
Unite and Multitude of Unites accord ſo well together: 
irt But as to being fionrfied' by the fame Word, they do 
as not prove that Number cannot allo be defin'd, by | 
* reſtraining the Word to the Multitude of Unites, that 
ir we may not be oblig'd to except the Unite, every time 
'y we explain the Properties that ſuit all Numbers ex- 
1. wy the Unite. 
x ut the ſecond Queſtion, Whether a Unite be to other 
Ar Numbers as a Point is to a Line, is not of the ſame Na- 
art ture with the firſt, and is not a Diſpute about a Word, 
ith Y but about a Thing. For it is abſolutely falſe, that 
hey a Unite is to a Number, as a Point is to a Linez 
any fince an Unite added to number makes it bigger, 
1% but a Line is not made bigger by the Addition of a 
ald, Y Point. The Unite is a Part of a Number. but a Point 
ti. is no Part of a Line. An Unite being ſubſtracted 
its from a Number, the Number given does not remain; 
but a Point being taken from a Line, the Line given 
iso Y remains. | 
The ſame Steven is full of the like Diſputes about 
the the Definition of Words, as when he chafes himſelf to 
4 prove, that Nnmber is not a Quantity diſcreet; that 
Vroportion of Numbers is always Arithmetical, and 
not Geometrical ; that the Root of what Number ſo- 
ever is a Number: Which ſhews us, that he did not 
« the properly und rſtand what Definition of Words meant, 
the and that he miſtook the Definition of Words which 
8 6 wers 
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were diſputable, for the Definition of Things, that 
may often be very juſtly conteſted. 


. 9292058. 8 £33: +3 LE 
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Of the Rules in reference to Axioms, that is, Propofi- 
tions clear and ſelf evident. 


LL agree, that there are ſome Propoſitions ſo 
clear and evident of themſelves, that they have 


not demonſtrated ought to be ſuch, that they may 
become the Principles of.true Demonſtration. For if 
they be ſullied with the leaſt Uncertainty, it is clear 
that they cannot be the Ground of a Concluſion al- 
together certain. 
But there are ſome who do not apprehend wherein 
this Clearneſs and Evidence of a Propofition conſiſts : 
For, in the firſt place, it is not to be imagin'd, that 
a Propofition is then clear and certain, when no body 
contrad icts it: Or hat it ought to be queſtion'd, or 
at leaſt that we ſhou'd be oblig'd to prove it, when 
we meet with any one that denies it. For if that 
were ſo, there would be n-thing clear and certain, in 
regard there are a fort of Philoſophers that queſtion 
every thing, and others who aſſert, that there is no 
Propoſition more prob:ble than its contrary. And 
therefore we muſt not judge of Certainty or Truth by 
the Conteſt among Men: For there is nothing about 
which we may not contend, eſpecially in Words; but 
we are to take that for clear and certain, which ap- 
appears to be ſo to all thoſe who will take the pains 
diligenily to confider things, and are no leſs candid 
and ingenuous to diſcover what inwardly they think 
of them. And therefore it is a great Saying of Ari/- 
totle, that Demonſtration regards only the interior 70 
courle, 
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courſe, and not the exterior; becauſe there is nothing 
which can be ſo evidently demonſtrated, which may 
not be denied by a Perſon opiniated, who many times 
engages himfelf in a Diſpute about things, of which 
he is inwardly perſuaded to the coutrary 3 which is 
a fign of a froward Diſpoſition and ill-contriv'd Ge- 
nius ; Tho' it be too true, that this Humour is fre- 
quently predominant in the Schools of Philoſophy 

wherein a Cuſtom of wrangling has pre vail'd, and 
it is thought diſhonourable to ſubmit in the leaſt ; he 
being accounted to have moſt Wit, who is moſt ready 


at Shifts and Evaſions. Whereas it is the Character 


of an ingenuous Man to ſurrender up his Arms to 
Truth, as ſoon as ſhe appears, and to admire her 


even in the Mouth of his Adverſary. 


Secondly, The very ſame Philoſophers who affirm, 
that all our Ideas proceed from our Senſes, maintain 
alſo that all Certainty and Evidence of Propoſitions 
4 either immediately or mediately from the 

enſes: For, fay they, this Axiom, which is reckoned the 
cleareſt and moſt evident that can be deſir d, The whole is 

reater than a Part, has no otherwiſe gain'd belief in our 
Underſlandings, than by our having particularly obſervd 
from our Infancy, that every Man is bigger than his Head, 
that a Fouſe is bigger than a Chamber, a Foreſt than a Tree, 
and the whole Heaven than a Star. 

This Imagination is as falſe as that we have refuted 
in the firſt re That all our Ideas 88 our Senſes 
For if we were not aſſur'd of this Truth, that the 
whole is bigger ban a Part, otherwiſe than by the Obſer- 
vations we have made from our Infancy, we ſhould be 
only probably aſſur'd of it, in regard InduQtion is no 
certain mean to know a thing, but when we are aſſur'd 
the InduQtion is entire: There being nothing more 
frequent then to diſcover the Falfity of what we have 
behev'd to be true upon the Credit of [nduQtions, 
which ſeem'd to us ſo general, that it was thought 
impoſſible to make any Exceptions againſt aces > 

rue 
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T tue, it is not above two or three Years fince that 
it was thought a thing not to be queſtion'd. that the 


Water contain'd in an arch'd Veſſel, having one Side 
much more Capacious than the other, kept always at 


an even Level, not riſing higher on the leſſer Side 


than on the greater, becauſe we ſeem'd to be aſſur'd 
of it by an finite Number of Experiments. But 
lately this has been found to be falſe, provided that 
one of the Sides of the Veflel be very narrow; for 
then the Water will rife higher on that than on the 
other Side. This ſhews us, that Induftions only can 


give us no folid Aſſurance of any Truth, unleſs we 


could be certain they are general, which is imp (. 
ble. And by conſequence we could be but probably 
aſſur'd of the Truth of this Axiom, The Whole is bigger 
than tle Part, were we no other way aflur'd of it, than 
becauſe we have ſeen a Man bigger than his Head, 2 
Foreſt bigger than a Tree, > Hooks bigger than a 
Chamber, or the Heavens than a Star: Since we 
ſhould ſtill have reaſon to doubt, whether there were 
not ſome other Whole not bigger than its Part, that 
had eſcap'd our Knowledge. nay: 
"Tis not then on the Obſervations we have made 
from our Infancy that theCertainty of this Axiom de. 
pends, there being nothing more likely to keep us in 
an Error, than to adhere to the Prejudices of our In 
fancy : But it ſoley depends upon that which 1s clear. 
Iy contain'd in our clear and diſtinct Ideas of the hal, 
and à Part; that is, that the Whole is bigger than « 
part, and a Part leſs than the Whole. And as for all 
our formerObſervations,of aMan's being bigger than 
his Head, a Houſe than a Chamber, they only furniſh 
us with an Occaſion to conſider more diligently the 
Ideas of the Whol:, and a / art : But 'tis abſolutely 
falſe that they are the Cauſes of the abſolute and 
undeniable Certainty we have of the Truth o. 
that Axiom. 
What we have ſaid of this Axiom may be ſid e. 
all 
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all others, and therefore | believe that the Tertainty 
and Evidence of humane Knowledge in natural things 
depends on this Principle. 

Whatever is contain' d in the diſtin and cliar Idea of a 
thing may be true!y affirm'd of that thing, 

Thus becauſe that Animal is included in the Idea of 
Man, I can affirm of Man that he is an Animal: Be. 
cauſe to' have all its Diameters equal is included in 
the Idea of a Circle, I can affirm of any Circle that all its 
Diameters are equal: Becauſe the having of allAngles 
equal to two Right Angles is included in the Idea of 


2 Triangle, I can affirm it of every Triangle. 


Nor can this Principle be diſputed without deny- 
ingallEvidence otHumaneKnowledge, and ſetting up 
a ridiculous Pyrrhoniſm: For we cannot judge of 
things but by the Ideas we have of them, fince we 
have no way to conceive them, but as they are repre- 
ſented to our Thoughts, and that is only by their [- 
deas. Now if the Judgments we make, while we con- 
template theſe Ideas ſhould only repreſent our 
Thoughts, and not the things Themſelvs ; that is to 
ſay, if from the Knowledge we have, that the Equali- 
ty of threeAngles with twoRight Angles is contained 
inthe Idea of a Triangle, I could not concludeythar in 
truth every Trianglehas three Angles equal with two 
Right Angles, but only that I thought ſo ; it is vi- 
ſible that then we ſhould have noKnowledge of things 
but only of our Thougbtszand by conſequence ſhould 
know nothing of thoſe Things which we perſuade our 
ſelves to be moſt certain of; only we might ſay, 
that we think ſo, which would manifeſtly deſtroy all 
manner of Sciences. 

And we need not fear that there are any Perſons 
who ſeriouſly agree upon this Conſequence, that we 
know not the Truth or Falſhood of any thing con- 
ſider'd in it ſelf. Fot there are ſome things ſo 72 
and evident; as, | thinkgtherefore Tam 3 the Whole is bigger 
than a Part; that it impoſſible ſeriouſly to doubt wh e- 

ther 
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ther they be ſuch in themſelves as we conceive the 
to be, For we cannot doubt of them without think 
ing of them, nor can we think of them without be 
lieving them true, and by conſequence we cannot 
doubt of them. 

Nevertheleſs this one Principle does not ſuffice to 
judge of what ought to be receiv'd for an Axiom: 
there are crtain Attributes really included in the Na- 
turcofthings, which nevertheleſs both may and ought 
to be demonſtrated ; as the Equality of all the Angles 
ofa Triangle to two Right ones, or of all the Angles 
of a Hexagon to eight R 
needful to obſerve, whether the Idea of a thing require 
only a ſlight Confideration, to ſee clearly that ſuch an 
Attribute is contain'd in the Ida; or whether it be 
requiſite to join {vme other Idea, to diſcover the Con- 
nexion. When it is neceflary to confider the lata 
only, the I apo may be taken for an Axiom; 
eſpecially if that Confideration require but a ſlight 
Attention, of which ordinary Underſtandings may be 
capable : But if it be requiſite to join another Idea to 
the Idea of the Thing, 'tis a prorpoſi tion to be demon- 
ſtrated; and ſo theſe two Rules may be given con- 
cerning Axioms. 


. 


When to ſee clearly that an Attribute agrees with a Subject; 
(as to ſee that it agrees with the ¶ hole to he bigger than 
its Part, there needs but a ſlght Attention to conſider 
the two Ideas of the Subjeft and the Attribute 4 inſomuch 

that is may be done without perceiving, that the Idea 
the Attribute is really included in the Idea of the Subjell) 
we then may take that Propoſuion for an Axiom which re- 

' quires no Demonſtration, becauſe it contains in it ſeif «ll 

the Evidence that Demonſtration could give it, which could 
do no more than ſb:ww, that that Attribute agrees with tht, 
Subjef,by making uſe of a thirdIdea to ſhew theConnexion, 
which is already ſeen without the aſſiſtance of any thira 
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But we muſt not confound a bare Fxplication, tho” 
it carry'd ſome Form of an Argument, with a true 
Demonſtrarion : For there be Axioms that requireEx- 
plainarion that may be the better underſtood, tho 
they have no need of Demonſtration ; Explanation 
being nothing elſe but to ſpeak in other Terms, and 
more at large, what is contain'd in theAxiom ; where- 
as Demonſtration requires ſome new way, which is 
not clearly contained in the Axom. 


RuLs z. 
hen the ſole Conſideration of the Ideas of the Subjefl ana 


| the Attribute ſuffices not to ſee clearly, that the Attribute 


agrees with the SubjeR, thePropoſntion that affirms it is not 
to be taken for an Axom; but it ought to be demonſtrated, 
by making uſe of certain other Ideas to ſpew the Connexion ʒ 
as we make uſe of the Idea of parallel Lines to ſbeu, that 
three Angles of a Triangle are equal to tuo Right An, les. 


Theſe two Rules are of greater moment than they 
are generally taken to be; for it is one of the moſt 
uſual Errors among Men, not to conſult with them- 
ſelves ſufficiently e what they deny or affirm, but 
to give credit to what they have heard others ſay, or 
what they have formerly thought themſelves ; never 
minding what they wou'd think themſelves, ſhou'd 
they take more Time and Study to confider their own 
Thoughts, heeding more the Sound than the true 
Ideas of Words; and affirming for clear and evident 
what is impoſſible for them to conceive, and denying 
us falle what it would be as impoſſible for them to 
believe not to be true, would they but take the pains 
of more ſerious Conſideration. 

For example; they who ſay that in a Piece of 
Wood, beſides its Parts and their Situation, their Fi- 
pure, Motion, or Reſt, and the Pores that lie be- 
tween thoſe Parts, there is yet a ſubſtantial Form diſ- 
tin& from all theſe things, believe they [peak nothing 
but Truth; yet all the while they ſpeak 2 

| neither 
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neither they, nor any other Perſon living, do compre 
hend, or ever will. 

If, contrarywiſe, a Man ſhould have a mind to ex 
lain to them the Effects of Nature by the inſenfibl: 
arts of which Bodies are compos'd, and by their dis 

ferent Situation, Bigneſs, Figure, Motion or Reit 
and by the Pores between the Parts that open or (top 
the Paſſage for other Matters, they would believe u 
talk nothing but Cbimera's, tho? we ſhould tell the 
nothing but what they may eaſily conceive ; and, by 


ſtrange Perverſeneſs of Underſtanding, the Eafineſ(s | 


conceiving theſe things carries them to believe, tha 
they are not the real Cauſes of Nature's Effecte; bu 
that they are more occult and myfterious. So thi 
they rather choofe to believe thoſe that explain the 
by Principles which they conceive not, than thol 
which make uſe of Principles which they underſtar 

And what is yet more pleaſant, when we talk 
them of inſenfible Parts, they believe they have ſuff 
cient ground to reje& them, becauſe they can neithc 
be felt nor ſeen 3 whereas they can ſwallow ſubit: 
tial Forms, ponderofity, attractive Virtue, ec. which 
they cannot only neither ſec nor feel, but not ſo muci 
as conceive. | 


CHAP. VII. 


Certain Axioms of moment, that may Jerve for Prin 
ciples of great Truths. 


[| T is a thing by all confeſs'd, thar it is of preat mo 

ment to bear in our Memories and Minds ſever: 
Axioms and Principles, which being clear and ur 
queſtionable, may ſerve as a Foundation to lead us tc 
the Knowledge of things moſt occult. Tho' man 
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that it is needleſs to know them: For that which they 
call the firſt Principle of Knowledge, It is impoſſible that 
the ſame thing ſh1uld be and not be, is molt clear and evi- 
dent; but I know no Occafion wherein it may may be 
ſerviceable to teach us general Knowledge. 


But theſe that follow may be of ſome uſe. 


AX IOM 1, 


All that is included in the clear and di flinft Idea of a thing 
may be affirm'd with Truth. 


AxXIOM 2. 


The Exiſtence, at leaſt that which ts poſſible, is included in 
the Idea ef all that which we conceive clearly and diſtintily. 


For the moment a Thing is conceiv'd clearly and 
diſtinctly, we cannot deny its poſſible Exiſtence ; in 
regard that we deny things to be, by reaſon of the 
Contradict ion between our Ideas. Now there can be 
no Contradiction in an Idea, when it is clear and 


ich diſt inct. 


'AXIOM ;. 
Not hing cannot be the Cauſe of any thing. 


From this ſpring ather Axioms, that may be called 
ſick as theſe that follow. 


Ax IOM 4, or CoR o k. 1. of the zd. 


No thing, or no Perfeflion of a thing in being, can have no 
thing, or a nox=exiſling thing, for the Cauſe of its 
Exiſtence, 


Ax lou 5. or Conor. 2. of the 3d. 


All Reality or Perfection of a thing is fonnd expreſly or emi- 
nently in the fit and total Cauſe, 


Ax IOM 
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Ax lou 6. or Conor. 3. of the za. 


7 | 
No Body can move it ſelf z that is, give Motion to it ſe] ee i 
not having any. N 
al thay t 


This Principle is ſo naturally eminent, that tt 
that which has introduc'd ſubſtantial Forms, and th 
real Qualities of Ponderofity and Lightneſs. For t. 
Philoſophers on the one fide finding it impoſſible, th 4 eh 
that which ought to be mov'd ſhould meve it ſelf 8 : 
and being erroneouſly perſuaded, on the other {id Th fo w 
that there was nothing without that puſh'd down t ch or 
Stone when it fell, thought it neceſſary to diſtinguiſſ® © V 
two things in a Stone, the Matter that receiv'd the Mc 
tion, and the ſubſtantial Form aſſiſted by the accider 
of Ponderoſity that begat the Motion: Not heedinfſÞ0/* Facts, 
that they fell thereby into that Inconvenience, which 4 great 
they ſought to avoid, if the Form it ſelf were ma Nations, 4 
rial that is, real Matter. Or if, it were not Matter, the by themſe! 
that jt was to be a Subſtance really diſtin; which © 19 1þho/d « 
was impoſſible for them clearly to conceive, at lei u¹ionab 
to conceive it as a Spirit, or thinking Subſtance ; as 
the Form of Man, and not the Forms of other Bodi This is t 

| owledge 
Ax10M ). things, v 
No Body can move another, unleſs it be mov'd it ſelf, ole which 


For if a Body being at reſt cannot give Motion .. 
itſelf, much leſs can it give Motion to another. 4% E0 


For We 
finitely V 
;fnitely C 


Ax IOM 8. 
We muſt not deny that which is clear and evident, becas of 


that which is obſcure cannot be convinc'd, 


| True D. 


AxIOM 9. N 


It is the Nature of a finite Spirit not to conceive an in fulhat is cert: 


fre be not 
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Ax IOM 10. 
( Teſtimony of ply e in finitely Power ful, in finitely Wiſe, 
12 finiteſy Good, and in finitely true, ought to be more effeAu- 
al thay tbe moſt prevailing Demonſtrations, 
it 
I th 
tl 
th 
ſelf 


For we ought to be more aſſur'd, that he who is 
finitely Wiſe. cannot be deceiv'd, and that he who is 
:finitely Good will not deceive us, than we can be 
S7ur'd * we are not deceiv'd our ſel ves in things 
he moſt evident. | 


fd Theſe three laſt: Axioms are the, Foundation of 
* aith, of which more hereafter. 
1der 


edinfWto/e Facts, of which theSenſe may eaſily judge, being atteſted 
which by a great number of Perſons of ſeveral Centuries, ſundry 
maid Nations, and varioxeInter:fis, wha ſpeak of them as known 
- they by themſelves, and whom we cannot ſuſpect for conſpiring 
ich © 10 14þhold a Fal/brod, ought to paſs for as conflant and un- 
t lea queſtionable, as if we had ſeen them with our own Eyes. 
5 26 

od This 1s the Foundation of the greateſt part of our 
nowledge, there being infinitely a greater number 
things, which we know by this means, than of 
ole which we know of our ſelves. 


rl 
„ — TT RN 


r. 
CHAP Vil, 
becat Of Rules relating to Demonſtration. 


| True Demonſtration requires two Things: The 
one, that in the Matter there be nothing but 
in fiat is certain and unqueſtionable; the other, that 
fre be nothing faulty in the Form of the Argument. 


) M |! Now 
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Now we ſhall obtain both the one and the other,! 
we obſerve the two Rules which we have premis d. 
For there will be nothing but what is certain in thy 
matter, it all the Prop fitions made uſe of forProofs bel; ching 
Either Definition of Words already explain'dF,.. or S 
which being arbitrary cannot be queſtion'd: Ls this ths 
Or Axioms conceded, and which ought not to by, * n 
ſuppoſed, if they be not clear and evident of then Af theſe 
ſelves by the third Rule: Therefo 
Or Propoſitions already demonſtrated, and which th paves 
by conſequence are become clear and evident by th. mind C 
Demonſtration made of. them : e 
Or the Conſtruction of the thing it ſelf which isi * fp ky: 
diſpute, when there is any Operation to be done, whic! There 10 
ought to be as unqueſtionable as the reſt; ſince Cor * 
ſtruction ought to be firſt of all demonſtrated to 
offible, if there be any Queſtion concerning it. 
Clear it is therefore, that obſerving the firit Rule 
nothing muſt be brought to prove a Propoſition by 
what is certain and evident, lt is alſo eaſy to ſhev 
that there can be no Error againſt the Form of Arg 
ment, by obſerving the ſecond Rule, which is ner 
to make an ill uſe of the Equivocation of Terms,“ 


A 
901 ble, t 


apacity f 
ilative M 


tions, t 
ey are ne 
en onſtrat 
Evidenc 
ere ſo, t 
ou'd not 
y be den 
d down 


by failing to ſubſtitute mentally the Definitions th obo py 
reſtrain and explain 'em. y 
All that 


For if ever we tranſgreſs againſt the Rules of Sylt 
giſms, it is in the deceiving ourſelves with the Equf yu 
vocation of ſome Term, and taking it in one Senle |, of the 
one of the firſt Propofitions. and in another Senſe}; - ley” 
the other: Which happens chiefly in the middle Tet - 
of the Syllogiſm ; which being taken in two vario 
Senſes in the two firſt Propoſitions, is the moſt uſu 
Fault of vicious Arguments. Now it is clear, ti 
Fault may be avoided if we obſerve the ſecot 
Rule. 

Not that they are the only Vices of Syllogil 
that ariſe from the Equivocation of the Ter us; 
thoſe other are of ſuch a nature, that it is al noſt! 


'd for 


ger than 
But tho 
lolutely r 
'S the M 
ſiderati 
hole is bi 
hence the 
things, 
m when 


poſſiꝭ 
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offtble, that a Perſon but of a mean and ordinary 
apacity ſhouldever fall into them, eſpecially in ſpe- 
Jllative Matters; and therefore it wou'd be a need- 
s thing to admoniſh them to beware of thoſe Er. 
"rs, or to preſcribe Rules. Beſides, that it would ra- 

her be hurtful, in regard the Confideration of theſe 
o bYverfluous Rules would but draw off our Studies 
mm thoſe that are more neceſſary. 

Therefore we find the Geometticians never trou- 
hiclſ. themſelves about the Forms of their Arguments, 
tha mind Conformity to the Rules of Logic; and yet 

Fey ate never deceiy'd, in regard they are guided by 

5 ture, without the Aſſiſtance of much Study. 
mhiY There iv another Obſervation to be made upon Pro- 
fitivfns, that require Demonſtration: That is, that 
to oy are not to be reckon'd for ſuch, which may bz 
monſtrated for ſueh by the Application of the Rule 
Evidence, to every evident Propofttion. For if it 
ere fo, there wou'd hardly be any Axiom which 
Vu'd not require Demonſtration; when almoſt all 
iy be demonſtrated by that Axiom, which we have 
d down as the Foundation of all Evidence: Mat- 
wr wwe find to be contain'd in one clear and diſtin Idea, 
ay be afferm'd for Truth. As for — 
All that we find in one clear and diſtintt᷑ Idra, may be a 


Sy 'd for Tritt h. 

* Now we ſee that the char and diſiiafÞ Idea, which we 
775 J. of the whole, includes its heing bigger than its Part, 
enic 


Therefore we may affirm for Truth, that the whole is 
ger than its Part. 

But tho' this be a very good Proof, yet it is not 
ſolutely neceſſary, becauſe the Underſtanding ſup- 
ſes the Major, without any neceſſity of a particular 
ſideration, and clearly and evidently ſees that the 
bole is bigger than a. Part, without reflecting from 


logil hence the Evidence ariſes: For they are two differ- 
. things, to know a thing evideatly, and to know 


m whence ariſes the Evidence. 


CHAP, 
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2 to be c 
eee e WARY 
why it 

| *p H A P. IX. hs th 

ö ore ſea 

Of ſome Errors uſually occurring in the Method of the which | 
Geometricians, Knowle 

which y 


W E have ſeen what is good in the Method of 

the Geometricians, which we have reduc'd t 

five Rules, wherein we cannot be too exat. And T 
we muſt confeſs it for a thing moſt admirable; their 

having diſcover'd ſo many occult things, and their ha The e 
ving demonſtrated them by ſo many | wk and invind proving 
cible Reaſons, by the help of fo few Rules. So tha yerthele 
among all the . they have only the ad{ ſedulous 
vantage to have baniſh'd out of their Schools ang they thir 
Writings, Conteſts and Diſputes. ducing ſ 
. Nevertheleſs, to make a Judgment of things withſ dent, tha 
out Prejudice, as we cannot deny them the honour t. Underſta 
have follow'd a way much more aſſur'd than othery This i 
to find out the Truth; ſo we cannot deny but thif Triangle 
they are fallen into ſome Errors, which do not Ieaqonly,thoy 
them however from their end; but are the caule oftJLine, wh 
entimes they do not attain their endby the moſtdireÞbetween | 
and commodious Way. Which [ſhall endeavour tfinteryal b 
make out, drawing from Eucl:d himſelf the Exampleſbe if it. we 


of theſe Errors. de drawn 
Error 1. This al 

To be more diligent and take more care of Certainty than 0 * he 
Evidence ; and of convincing, than af enlightening t. 4 1 { 
Underflanding. : 5 3 
us gi 


This Eri 
ering, tha 
edge in na 


e may a/ 


The Geometricians are to be commended for al 
ſerting nothing but what is certain and demonſtr 
ted ; but they ſeem not to have heeded, that to hay 
a perfect Knowledge of a Truth, it does not ſuffic 


— 
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to be convinc'd that it is a Truth, unleſs we dive in- 
to the Reaſons taken from the Nature of the thing, 
why it is true: For till we are arrived at that point, 
our Underſtanding is not fully ſatisfied, and there= 
fore ſearches (till after a further Knowledge than that 
' thi} which it has; a Sign that it has not yet attain'd a true 
Knowledge. And this is the Source of all the reſt 
which we ſhall obſerve. 


Ha Error 2. 
And To prove things that have no need of Proof. 
their 


r ha The Geometricians confeſs, that there is no need of 
wing proving thoſe things that are clear of themſelves: Ne- 
that] vertheleſo, they do it frequently; for that being more 
e ad ſedulous to convince, than to clear theUnderſtanding, 
s and they think they ſhall be more able to convince, by pro- 
ducing ſome Proof of things themſelves the moſt evi- 
withſ dent, than by propofing them barely, and leaving the 
our ti Underſtanding to find out the Evidence, 
zxthery This incl in'd Euclid to prove, that two Sides of a 
t thiſ Triangle being token together, are bigger than one 
t leaſonly, though it be evident by the ſole Notion of a right 
le oi Line, which is the ſhorteſt L-ngth that can be drawn 
direfibetween two Points, and the natural meaſure of the 
our tfnterval between Point and Point; which it cou'd not 
mpleſbe if it were not the ſhorteſt of all the Lines that can 
be drawn from a Point to a Point. 
This alſo induc'd him to make a Problem of that 
yhich he ſhou'd rather have made a Poſtulatum, viz, 


than Jo draw a Line equai to a Line giun; though it be as 
ing fy, and more eaſy than to draw a Circle having one 


Radius given. 


This Error no doubt proceeded from his not corfi- 

for a lering, that all Certainty and Evidence of our Know- 
aonfttiedge in natural things, riſes from this Principle: That 
to na'y,, may affirm of a thing whatevey is contain'd in in its clear 


t ſuffic 


— 
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and diſtin Idea, Whence it follows, that if, in order 
to know that an Attribute is included in an Idea, we 
have no occaſion to do any thing more than ſimply to 
conſider the Idea, this ought to paſs for evidentand 
clear, as we have already (aid. 

I know there are ſome Attributes that are more ea- 
fily known to be included in the [d-as, thin others: 
But I believe it ſufficient, if they may he clearly known 
with a flight Conſideration, ſo that no Perſon that has 
any thing of Ingenuity can ſeriouſly queſtion it, that 
the Propoſitions be look'd upon as drawn from a bare 
Conſideration of Ideas, as fromPrinciples that have no 
need of Proof, but of 2 and {ome little Diſ- 
courſe. Thus I affirm, that there is no Man who has 
never ſo {lightly confider'd the Idea of a Right Line; 
but he will not only preſently conceive that its Poſi i- 
on depends only upon two Points, (which Euclid took 
for one of hisPoftulatums) but that he will alſo clearly 
and eaſily apprehend, that if one Right-line cut ano- 
ther, — that there be two Points in the cutting Line, 
each equally diſtant fr m the two Points, of the Line 
cut; there is no other Point of the Line cutting, which 
will nat be equally diſtant f om the two Points of 
the cut Line. From whence it will be eaſy to know 
when any one Line will be perpendicular to another, 
without the help of Angle or Triangle; which ought 
not to be handled till after the laying down of ma- 
ny things which cannot be demonſtrated but by 
Perpendicwars. 

We are alſo to obſerve, that excellent Geometricians 
have laid down for Principles, Propofitions much 
more obſcure than this of ours, As when Archimedes 
builds his nobleſt Demonſtration upon this Maxim: 
If two Lines in the fame Plane have the ſame common 
Extremity, and are crooked or hollow toward the 
ſame part, the contained will be leſs than the con- 


taining. | 
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E confeſs this Error of going abuut to prove that 
which requir'd no Proof, ſeems to be but a fall fault, 
and indeed none in itſelf ; yet we ſhail findet ti be a 
great one, if we conſider the Conſequences. Fo: from 
hence ariſes thit Trai.ſverſment of the Order of Na- 
1 ture, of which hereaftet : This deſire of proving that 


9 


: which is to be ſappos'd clear and evident of itſelf, 
n having often oblig'd Geometricians to treat of things 
28 on purpoſe to furniſh themſelves with Proofs for 
at thoſe things which they ought not to prove, and 
re w hich, according to the Order of Nature, ought not 
To to have been treated of till afterwards. 
i- 
as Error 3. 
e 5 Demonſtration by Impoſſibility. 
i- | 
ok The ſort of Demonitrations that ſhetes a thing to be 
rly ſuch not b its Principles, but by ſome Abſurdity that 
10- wou'd follow, if it w re oth-rwiſe, arc ver ordinary 
ne, in Euclid, Whereas it is manifelt, that ſuch Demon— 
ine ſtrations conſtrain us indeed to give our conſent, but 
ich no way clear our Underſtandings, which ought to be 
of the principal End of Sciences: For our Underſtand- 
o ing is not ſatisfied if it does not know not only that a 
ner, thing is, but why it is? which cannat be obtain'd by 
ght a Demonſtration reducing to Impoſſibility. 
ma- Not that theſe Demonſtrations are altogether to be 
by rejected ; for ſometimes they may be uſeful to prove 
Negatives, which are properly no more than Corolla- 
tans ries of other Propoſitions either clear of themſel ves, 
uch or demonſtarted already fume other way. And then 
ged. this Demonſtration, by reducing to Impoſſibility, ſup- 
im: plies the place of an Explanation, rather than a new 
mon De monſtration. 
| the Laſtly 3 It may be ſaid, that theſe Demonſtrations 
con- ate not to be admitted but when we can give no o- 


thers; and that it is an Error to uſe them fer the 
[ Proof of that which may be poſitively proy'd, 


: Now 
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Now there are ſeveral Propoſit ions in Euclid which 
he proves only by this way, which without difficulty 
might be prov'd after another manner, 8 


Error 4. 
Demonſtration draun from things too remote, 


This Error is very common among theGe-ometricians; 
they never trouble themſelves whence the Proofs 
which they bring are taken, ſo they be but convinc- 
ing; ien re it is but an imperfect Way of prov- 
ing things by Ways remote and foreign, upon which 
the things demonitrated no way depend according to 
the Order of Nature. 

All which we ſhall underſtand better by ſome few 
Examples. | 

Euclid, L. 1. Prop. 5. Proves that an Iſoſocles Trian- 

le has twoAngles _ at the Baſe ; to this purpoſe, 
he equally extends the Sides of a Triangle, and makes 
new Triangles, which he compars one with another. 

But is it not incredible that a thing ſo eaſy to be 
prov'd, as the Equality of theſe Angles, wou'd have 
need of ſo muchCunning to prove it; as if there were 
any thing more rid:culous than to imagine that this 
Equality depended _—_ foreign Triangles: Whereas 
had he follow'd true Order, here are many ways more 
eaſy, ſhorter, and more natural to prove the ſame E- 
quality. 

The 4th of the ſime Book, where it is prov'd, 
that the Square of a Baſe that ſuſtains a Right Angle, 
is equal to the two Squares of the Sides, is one of the 
moſt eſteem'd Propofitions in Euclid: And yet it is e- 
viden!, that the Manner by which he there proves ir, 
is not ſo natural; fince the Equality of tholf Squares 
does ao way depend upon the Equality of Triangles, 
which are taken however as the Medium for this De- 
monſtration; but upon the Proportion of Lines, which 

may 


A 
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may eaſily be demonſtrated without the help of any 
other Line than the Perpendicular from the top of 
the Right Angle to the Baſe. 

All Euclid is full of theſe foreign Demonſtrations, 


Error 5. 
To tale no care of the true Order of Nature, 


This is the greateſt Error of the Cenmetiicions: For. 
they believe there is no Order to be obſerv'd, fo that 
the firſt Propofitions may but ſerve to demonſtrate 
thoſe that follow : And therefore never heeding the 
Rules of true Method, which is always to begin at 
the moſt plain and general things, from thence to 
aſcend to things more compounded and particular, 
they confound every thing. and treat pell-mell of Lines 
and Surfaces, Triangles and Squares; prove by Fi- 
gures the Property of ſingle Lines, and make an in- 
finite number of other Topfi-turvies, that disfigure 
that noble Science. 

The Elements of Euclid are ſtuffed with Errors of 
this nature zafter he has treated of Extent in his four 
firſt Books, he treats in general of the Proportion of 
all ſorts of Bulks in the fifth : He reſumes his Argue 
ment of Extent in his ſixth ; and treats of Numbers 
in the ſeventh, eighth and ninth, to reſume again in 
his tenth his firſt Diſcourſe of Extent. Which is a 
prepoſterious Diſorder in general ; but there are many 
others more particular. He begins his Book with the 
Conſtruction of an Equilateral Triangle; and 22Pro-- 
poſitions afterwards, he preſcribes the general Method 
of making any Triangle of three Right-lines given, 
provided that two be bigger than the third : Which 
denotes the particular Conſtruction of an Equilateral 
Triangle, upon a Line given. 

He proves nothing as to perpendicular Lines and 
Parallels, but by Triangles ; and intermixes Dimen- 
ſion of Surfaces with that of Lines. 
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He proves, Lib. 1. Prop. 16. that the fide of a Tri- 
1 7 eing extended in Length, the Exterior Angle 
is bigger than either of the Anglesinwardly oppoſite; 
and 16 Pr poſitions after that, this Exterior 1. is 
equal to two oppoſite, 

It wou'd requite a Tranſcription of Fuclid to give 
all the Examples of this Diſorder that mishit be pro- 
duc'd. ® 7 

Error 6 
Not to make uſe of Diviſions and Partitions, 


It is another great Error among Geometricians not 


to make ulcof Diviſions and Partit:ons ; not but that 


they mark out all the Species of thoſe Genus of which 
they treat, but becanſe they doit fimp'y, by defining 
the Terms, and putting all the Definitions afterwards 
without obſerving that a C-x#5 has fo many Species and 
that it can have no more, becauſe the general Ideact 
the Genus can receive but ſo many Differences; which 
wou'd give us a great deal. of l;ght to dive into the na- 
ture of GEN us and Spectes. | 


For Ex»mple ; We ſhall find in the firſt Book of 


Euclid, the Definitions of all the = ofa Triangle: 


But who doubts not but that the thing wou'd be 
much more clear, were theſe Species thus propounded. 

A Triangle may be my either according to its 
Sices or An, les. 


The Sides are 
all Eq ua), and are calVd Fqui/ateyal. 
Either J two only Equal, then call d Iſoſocles. 
Call Unequal, then call'd Scalene. 
The Angles are x 
Fither all three Acute, and are call'd Oxzgons. 
two only Acute, and then the third is 


Either 4 Right, then call'd Refang/e ; or 


Obtuſe, then call'd Ambv/ygon, 
And 


ad 
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And it is better not to give this Diviſion of Tri- 
angles, till after the general Explan:tion and Demon» 
{tration of all the Proprieties of a Tri-ngle ; whence 
we ſhou'd have learnt, that at leaſt two of the Angles 
of a Triangle muſt be Acute, becauſe that all three 
together are but equal to two Right ones. 

This Error falls back into that of the Order, which 
lays down that we ought not to treat of Species, nor 
to define*em, till aſter we underſtand the (/-nus, eſpe- 
cially when there are many things to be ſaid of the 
Genus, which may be explain d without mentioning 


the Species. &, 1 * 1 „ * 7 «MM , 
HO GU 4 - 6 hab l 


ee 


CHAS: & 


An Anſwer to what the Geamariciaus aledge for tbem- 


} Y 
ſelves. 


HERE are ſome Geometricians, who believe they 
have juſtified themſelves as to theſe Errors, by 
ſaying, that they never troubled their Heads about 


them; that it is ſufficient for them to aver nothing but 


what they prove convincingly, and that they are thete- 


by aſſur'd that they have found out the Truth, which 


is all they aim at. 


We muſt confeſs indeed, that theſe Errors are not 
ſo conſiderable, but that we muſt acknowledge that 
of all Humane Sciences there are none better hand- 
led, than thoſe that are comprehended under the ge-' 
neral Name of Mathematicks: Only we affirm, that 


there may yet be ſomething added to render them 
more perfect; and that though the principal thing 


which they ought to conſider, be to advance no- 


thing but what is true; yet it were to be wiſh'd that 
they wou'd be more diligent in finding out the moſt 
T4 natural 
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natural manner of imprinting that Truth in the Un- 
derſtanding. 

For let them ſay as much as they pleaſ-, that they 
tak no heed to obſe ve any genuine Order, or whe- 
ther they prove their Propofitions by Ways natu alor 
remote, ſo they have their end of Convincement, yet 
can they not ther. b alter the Nature of our Under- 
deiſtanding, nor impriat a more clear, more entire, 
and more pe:fet Knowledge uf things which we 
know by their true Cauſes and their true Principles, 
than of ſuch things as are prov'd to us only by ob. 
lique and foreign Methods. : 

B fid-s, that it is unqueſti nably true that things 
are fir more aſil learnt, and better retain'd in the 
Memory, when wr leara them b. right Order; be- 
cauſe thoſe Ideas which are link'd one to another ina 
cent nued Series age without Confaſion committed 
tothe Memory, and awik-n each other, when need 
| quires, more promptly, and with ereater Felicity. We 
may allo affirm this moreover, that what we once 
know by diving into the true reaſon of things, is not 
reta'n'd ſo much by the Memory, as by the Judgment; 
and .t becomes ſo much our own, that we cannot for- 
get it, Whereas that which we only know by De. 
monſtrations, not grounded upon natural Reaſons, 
ſooner ili ps out of our Minds, and is with more dif- 
ficulty recover'd ; becauſe our Underitinding does 
not furniſh us with the means to recover what we 
have loſt, | 

We mult then agree, that it is much better to ob- 
ſerve, than not to obſerve this Order. But all that the 
moſt equal Judges can (iy in this particular, is, that 
we mult negleR a (miller In:onveniten:, when it 
cannot be avoided without falling into a greater. 

And thus it is indeed an Inconvenience nat to ob- 
ſerve a right Order; but that it is better not to ob- 
ſerve it, than to fail of proving invincibly what is pro- 
pounded, and to expoſe our ſelves to Error and Para- 


logiſm, 
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logiſm, by ſearching after certain Proofs chat may be 
more natural, but which are not ſo conyincing, nor ſo 
exempt from all Suſpicion of Deceit, 

This is a very reaſonable Anſwer : And I confeſs, f 
that Aſſurance of not being deceiy'd, is to be prefer'd 1 
before all things; and that right Order is to be neg- | 
lected, where it cannot be follow'd without loſing the 4 
force of the Demonſtration, and expoſing our- ſelves 
to Miſtake. 

But cannot agree, that it is impoſſible to obſerve 
both the one and the other; and, I believe, that the 
Elements of Geometry might be fo compos'd, that all 
things might be handled in their natural Order, all 
the Propofitions prov'd by the Ways that are moſt 
natural and fimple, and yet that all things ſhou'd be 
clearly demonſtrated. [This is what has been ſince 
executed in the new Elements of Geometry, and eſpe- 


cially in the new Edition lately publiſh'd of it.] 
NIN EN ISA ADS 


S ; 
The Method of Sciences reduc'd to ejght Principal . 


Rules. 1 


LT may be concluded from what has been ſaid, that 

to have a more perfect Method than that in uſe 
among the Grometriciane, we ought to add two or three 
Rules to thoſe five already laid down in the ſecond: 
Chapter: So that all the Rules may be reduc'd to- 
eight z of which the two firſt relate to Ideas, and may 
be refer'd to the Firſt Part of this Logic. 

The third and fourth relate to Axioms, and may be- 
refer'd to th» ſecond Part; and the fifth and ſixth re- 
late to Arguments, and may be refer'd to the Third. 
Part: And the two lalt relate to Order, and may be. 
refer'd to the Fourth Part. | 
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Two RU LES touching DEFINITIONS. 


1. To let go none of the Forms that are but a litile 
obſcure or equivccal, without defining em. 
2 In Definition, not to make uſe of Terms that are 


not perfectly known, or already explan'd. 


Tuo RU LE S for Ax10Mms 


3. To requite in Axioms only thoſe things that are 
perfectly evident. : 

4. To receive for evident, that which requires but 
a ſlight Conſideration to make it paſs for Truth. 


TwoRULES for Dzmons TRATION. 


5. To prove all the Proportions that are but a lit- 
tle obſure, by the aſſiſtance of preceding Definitions, 
Ax ions conceded, or proper Propofitions already de- 
monſtrated, 

6. Never to make an ill uſe of the Ambiguity of 
Terms, by failing to ſubſtitute at leaſt mentally thoſe 
Definitions that reſtrain and explain them. 


Two RU E S or MEr hop, 


7. To handle things as much as may be in their 
natural Order, beginning from the moſt ſimple and 
general, and explaining whatever appertains to the 
nature of the Genus, before we procecd to particular 
Spec ies. | 

8. To divide as much as may be every Genus into 
all its Speci--,every Whole into all its Parts, and every 
Difficulty into all its Cafes. | haye added to theſe 
Rules as much as may be, becauſe it is true, that we 
may meet with ſome Occafions wherein they cannot 
be obſerv'd to the utmoſt Severity, either becauſe of 
the narrow I. its of Humane Underſtanding, or by 
rea ſon of thoſe Bounds we are conſtrain'd to aſſign to 

every Science. | 


Whence 


re 
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Whence it happens that a Species is ſometimes to be 
explain'd before we can explain all that belongs to the; 
Genus: Thus in common Geometry we treat of a Cir- 
cle, without ſaying any thing of aCurve-line, which is 
theGenus of aCircle, which we think ſufficient to define. 

Nor can we explain all that might bejſajd of a Genus, 
which wou'd often prove too tedious, But it ſuffices. 
then to fpeak as much as we think expedient,. betore: 
we pals to the Specres. 

However, | believe noScience can be perfectly deli- 
ver'd withoutobſerving theſe two laſtRules as well as 
thereſt; which are not therefore to be diſpens'd with- 
albut upon abſolute neceſſity, or ſome great advantage. 


BORO OE NSN FI ROE 8 TTM 
CH A P. XII. 


Of what we know by Faith, wh:ther Humane: or- 
Divine. | 


W H A T we have hitherto diſcours'd ralates to 
Science purely humane, and Knowledge found... 
ed upon the Evidence of Reaſon. But before we con- 


clude, it will not be amiſs to ſpeak of another forr of 
Knowledge, which oftentimes is no leſs certain, and 


no leſs evident in its Manner, than that. which. we. 


draw from Authority. 
For there are two general Wavs by which we know 


a thing to be true: The firſt is the knowledge. which 


we have by ourſeives, whether we have obtain'd it by 


Obſervation or Ratiocination, whether by our Senſes. 
or-by our Reaſon 3 which may be generally. term'd 


Reaſon, in regard the Sentes themſelves depend upon 


the Judgment of Reaſon or Science, taking the Word 
here more generally than in the Schools, for all man- 


ner of Knowledge of an Objed drawn from the Ob 
ject itſelf. 
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The other Way is the Authority of Perſons wor- 
thy of Credit, who aſſure us a thing is ſo ; though of 
ourſelves we know nothing of it: Which is call'd 
Faith or Belief, according to the Words of St. Auſtin; 
what we know, we owe to Reaſon ; what we believe, 
to Authority. 

But as this Authority may be of two ſorts, either 
from God or Man; ſo there are two ſorts of Faith, 
Divine and Humane. 

Divine Faith cannot be ſubject to Error, becauſeGod 
can neither deceive us, nor be deciev'd. 

Humane Faith is of it ſelf ſubject to Error, for all 
Men are Liars according to Scripture; and becauſe it 
may happen that he who ſhould aſſure us of the Cer- 
tainty of a thing, may be deceiv'd himſelf. Never- 
theleſs, as we have already obſerv'd, there are ſome 
things which we know not but by Humane Faith, 
which nevertheleſs we ought to believe for as certain 
and unqueſtionable, as if they were Methematically 
demonſtrated. As that which is known by the con- 
ſtant Relation of fo many Perſors, that it is morally 
impoſſible they ſhould ever have conſpired to affirm 
the ſame things, if they were not true. For Example; 
Men h-ve been naturally moſt ave ſe from conceiving 
any Antivodrs; nevertheleſs, though we never were in 
thoſe Piaces, and know nothing ofany Antipodes but 
by humane Faith, he mult be a Fool that does not be- 
lieve them. And he muſt be out of his Wits, who 
queſtions whether ever there were any ſuch Perſons 
as Ceſar, Pomp y, Cic ro, or gi, or whether they were 
not fer. n d Namnes as Amaad:: de Gaul & 

True it is, that it 8 a4 fficult thing to know when 
humane Faith has attain'd to this ſame aſſurance; and 
this is hat which leads Men aſtray into two ſech op. 
poſit Devi tons So that ſome believe too {lightly 
upon the l-aſt Report; others ridicu uſly make uſe 
of all the force of their Wit, to -nnul the B-ulief of 
things atteſted by the greateſt Authority, when it 
| thwarts 
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th warts the Prejudice of their Underſtanding. And 
therefore certainLimitsare to be aſſign'd, which Faith 
muſt nor exceed to obtain this aſſurance; and others, 
beyond which there is nothing but Uncertainty, leav- 
ing in the middle a certain Space, where we ſhall meet 
with Certainty or Uncertainty, as we approach near- 
er to the one or the other of theſe Bounds. 

Now then if we do but compute the two general 
Ways by which we believe a thing to be true, Reaſon 
and Faith ; certain it is, that Faith always ſuppoſes 
ſome Reaſon. For as St. Auſtin ſays, in his 6d Toll 
tle, and in ſeveral other places, we could never bring 
ourſ: Ives to believe that which is above our Reaſon, 
if Reaſon itſelf had not perſuaded us that there are 
ſome things which we do well to believe, though we 
are not capable to apprehend them, which is princi- 
pall; true in re ſpect of Divine Faith: For true Rea- 
ſon teaches us, that God being Truth itſelf, he can- 
not deceive us in what he reveal to us concerning his 
Nature and his Myſteries: Whence it appears, that 
though we are obl'g'd to capati rate our Underſtanding 
in Obedi-nce to Faith, as Faith St.Paul, yet we do it 
neither blindly nor unreaſonably, which is the Origi- 
nal of all falſe Religion; but with a Knowledge of the 
Cauſe, and for that it is but a reaſonable Act to ſub- 
ject ourſelves to th Authority of God, when he has 
gi ven us aſuſfici-nt Proof, ſuch as are his Miracles and 
other prodigiousAccidents, which oblige us to believe 
that he himſelf has diſcover'd to Men the Truths 
which we are to believe. 

As certain it is in the ſecond place, that Divine 
Faith ought to have a greater power over our Un. 
de rſtanding than our Reaſon : And that upon this 
D;Aate of Reaſon 1i:{clf, that the more certain is 
to be prefer'd before the leſs certain; and that that 
is more certain which God aflures us to be true, 
than that which Reaſon perſuades us; fince it is 
more contrary to the Nature of God to deceive 


us, 
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us, than the Nature of our own Reaſon to be 
deceiv'd. 


N aca hora e e eee A 
C HAP. XIII. 


Certain Rules for the Guidance of Reaſon in the Bi- 
lief of Events that depend upon Humane Faith. 


T HE moſt cuſtomary uſe of ſound Judgment, 

and that Faculty of the Soul by which we diſ- 
cern Truth from Falſhood, is not in ſpeculative 
Sciences, about which fo few Perſons are oblig'd 
to ſpend their Time; but there is no occaſion 
wherein ' tis more frequently made uſe of, and where 
it is more neceſſary, than in that Judgment which 
we onght to make of what paſſes every D:y among 


I do not ſpeak of judging whether an Action be 
good or bad, worthy of applauſe or Reproof, ſor that 
belongs to the Regulation of Morality ;z but of judg- 
ing of the Truth or Falſhood of humane Events, 
which may only be refer'd to Logic, whe ther we con- 
fider them as paſt, as when we only endeavour to 
know whether we ought to believe them or n:t; or 
whether we confider them as being to come, as when 
we fear or hope they will come to paſs, which regu- 
lates our Hopes and our Fears. 

Certain it is, that ſome Reflections may be made 
upon this Subject, which perhaps may not b2 altoge- 
ther unprofitable, or rather may be of great uſe for the 
avoiding of certainErrors into which manyPeople fall 
becauſe they do not ſufficiently ſtudy the Rules of 
Reaſon. 

The firſt Reflection is, thit there is a vaſt difference 
to be made between two ſorts of Truths ; the one that 
only relates to the Nature of things, and their im by 
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table Eſſences, abſtracted from their Exiſtence ; the 
other that relates to things exiſtent, and eſpecially to 
humane and contingent Events, which may or may 
not come to paſs when we ſpeak of the future, ard 
may probably never have been when we talk of what's 
paſt. | ſpeak this with reference to their next Cauſes, 


© makirg an Abſtraction ot their immutable Order in 


Divine Providence; becauſe on the one fide it does 
not hinder Contingence, and on the other fide being 
unknown to us, it contributes nothing to make us be- 


lieve the things themſelves. 


Now as all things are requiſite inTruths of the firſt 
ſort, there is nothing ſure, which is not univerſall 
true; and ſo we muſt conclude, that a thing is falſe 


if it be falſe in any caſe. 


But if we think to make uſe of the ſame Rule in 
the Belief of Humane Events, we ſhall always judge 
falſly, and make a thouſand falſe Arguments. 

For theſe Events being naturally contingent, it 
would be ridiculous to ſeek out in them for a neceſ- 
fary Truth; and ſo that Perſon would be altogether 
void of Reaſon, who would believe nothing of ſuch 
things unleſs it were made out to him,that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary they ſhould be fo. 

Nor would he leſs deviate fromReaſon,that ſhould 
require me to believe any particylarEvent(ſuppoſe it 
were theConverfion of theKing of China to the Chriſ- 
tian Religion) upon this only ground, becauſe it is not 
impoſſible to be fo : Far ſeemmg that another who 
ſhou'd aſſure me to the contrary, may make uſe of 
the ſame Reaſon ; it is clear, that that Reaſon alone 
cannot determine me to believe the one rather than 
the other. 

We muſt therefore lay it down for a certain and un. 
queſtionable Maxim upon this occafion, that the Poſ- 
. alone of an Event, is nat a ſufficient Reaſon 
to make me believe it; and that it may have reaſon al- 
ſo to believe a thing, though I judge it not ay 
| 0 
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but that the contrary may have come to paſs; fo that 
of the two Events, I may rationally believe the one 
and not the other, though I believe themboth poſſible, 
How then ſhall we reſolve to believe the one rather 
than the other, if we judge them both poſſible ? Ob. 
ſerve the following Rule: ky 
To judge of the Truth of anEyent,and to perſuade 
myſelf into a Reſolution to believe, or not to believe 
a thing; it muſt not be confider'd nakedly, and in 
itſelf, like a Propofition in Geometry; but all the 
Circumſtances that acccompany it, as well internal as 
external, are to be weigh'd with the ſame Conſidera- 
tion: I call internal Circumſtances, ſuch as belong to 
the Fact itſelf ; and external, thoſe that relate to the 
Perſons whoſe Teſtimonies induce us to believs it. 
This being done, if all the Circumſtances are ſuchthat 
it never or very rarely happens that the ſame Circum- 
ſtances are accompanied with Falſhood ; our Under- 
ſtanding naturally carries us to believe the thing to be 
true ; and there 1s-r-aſon for ſo doing, eſpecially in 
the Conduct of the Actions of our Liſe, that never re- 
quires a greaterAſſurance than a mor il Certainty, and 
which is ſatisfied upon moſt occafions with a great 
Probability. But on the other fide, if theſe Circum- 
ſtances are ſuch as are frequently accompanied with 
Falſhood, Reaſon requires us to ſuſpend our Belief; 
or that we ſhould look upon as falſe what is told us, 
when we ſee no likelihood that it ſhould be true, 
though we do not find any abſolute Impoſſibility. 
For example; we demand whether the Hiſtory of 
the Baptiſm of Conſtantine b Sy/veſter, be true or falſe ? 
Baronius believes it true; but Cardinal Perron, Biſhop 
Spondanus, Petavius, Morinus, and the moſt eminent 
of the Roman Church, believe it falfe. Now if we in- 


ſiſt upon the ſole Poſſibility, we have no reaſon to re- 


ject the Story, for it contains nothing abſolutely im- 

poſſible; and to ſpeak abſolutely, it is alſo poſſible 

that Euſebius, who affirms the contrary, affirm' N 
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truth in favour of the Arians ; and that the Fathers 


that follow'd him, were deceiv'd by his Teſtimony. 
But if we make uſ- of the Rule already laid down, 
which is to confider what are the Circumſtances both 
of the one and the other Baptiſm of Conſtantine, and 
which are thoſe that carry the greateſt Marks of Truth 
we ſhall find them to be the latter. For on the one 
fide, there is no great reaſon to rely upon fhe Teſti— 
mony of a Writer, ſo fabulous as the Author of the 
Acts of Sy/vefter, who is the only Perſon of Antiquity 
who has ſpoken of Conſtantine's being baptiz'd at 
Rome, And on the other fide, there is no liketih-od 
that a Perſon ſo ſerious and learned as Enſcb:us ſhould 
preſume to report an Uniruth relating to a thing fo 
remarkable. as the Baptiſm of the firſt Emperor that 
reſtor'd the Church to her liberty. and which muſt 
needs have been ſpread over all the World, at the 
{.me time that he wrote which was not above four 
or five years after the Death of the ſaid Emperor. 

Nevertheleſs- there is an Exception to his Rule, by 
which we ought to be ſatisſied with Poſſibility or 
Likelihond: That is, when an Action, which is other- 
wile ſufficiently atteſted, is contradicted by Incon- 
grizities and apparent Contrarieties with other Hiſto- 
ries. 


For then it ſuffices, that the Solutions brought to 


enervate theſe Repugnances, be poſſible and proba- 
blezand it would be unreaſonable to require o her po- 
fitive Proofs; for that the Fact it ſelf being ſuffici- 
ently prov'd, it is not equitable to require that we 
ſhould prave all the Circumſtances in the ſame man- 
ner. Otherwiſe we call in queſtion a thouſand moſt 
certain Hiſtories, which we cannot agree with others 
of leſs Authority, but by Conjectures which it is im- 
poſſible to prove poſitively. 

For Ex1mple ; We cannot bring to an Agreement 
what is deliver'd in the Kings and Chronicles concerning 
the Years of the Reigns of ſeveral of the Kings of 2 

a 
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dab and Iſrael, but by affigning to ſome of the Kin: s 
two beginnings of their Reigns; the one during the 
Life of the reigning Prince, and the other after the 
deceaſe of their Parents, Now if it be ask'd what 
Proof we have that ſuch a Prince reigned ſowe time 
with his Father, we muſt confels there is none poſi. 
tive. But it ſuffices that it is a thing poſſible, and 


which has often come to * at other times, to make 


it lawful for us to ſuppole it, as a Circumſtance ne- 
ceſſary to reconcile Hiſtories otherwiſe certain. 

And therefore there is nothing more ridiculous than 
the Endeavours of ſome Hereticks of this latter Age, 
to prove that St. Peter never was at Rome, They 
not deny this Truth to be atteſted by all the Eccleſi- 
aſtical Writers, and thoſe the moſt ancient, as Papias, 
Dionyſius of Corinth Caius, Ireneus, Tertullian; againſt 
whom there is not any one that has made the leaſt 
Contradiction. 

Nevertheleſs, they imagine they can ruin this 
Truth by Conjectures: For example; becauſe St. Paul 
makes no mention of St. Peter in. his Epiſtles, written 
at Rome ; and when they are anſwer'd, that St. Peter 
might then be abſent from Rome, in regard he is not 
ſaid to gave fix'd his Seat there, as being one that 
often travell'd abroad to preach the Goſpel in other 
, zt hey reply, that this is 3 without any 

roof ; which is impertinent, becauſe the Fact which 
they oppoſe being one of the moſt confirm'd Truths 
in Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, it is incumbent on thoſe that 
oppole it to ſhew that it contains any thing contrary. 
t Scripturezand it is ſufficient for thoſe that uphold 
it, to reſolve theſe pretended Contrarieties in the 
ſame manner as is done with thoſe of the Scripture 
it ſelf : for which, as we have ſhew'd, Poſſibility is 


ſufficient. 
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CHAP. XIV, 


An Application of the preceding Rules to the Belief of 
Miracles. 


427 


| 2 Þ HE Rule which we have juſt now explain'd is 


without doubt of great Importance for the well 
regulating of our Reaſon in the belief of particular 
Facts. For went of the due Obſervation of which 
we are in great Danger of falling into the two dange- 
rous Extremities of Credulity and Incredulity. 
For Example, there are ſome who make a Conſci- 


' ence of queſtioning any Miracle, becauſe they have 2 


Fancy that they ſhould be oblig'd to queſtion all, 
ſhould they queſtion any; and for that they are per- 
ſuaded that it is enough for them by knowing that all 
things are poſſible with God, to believe whatever is 
told them touching the Effects of his Omn1potency. 

Others as ridiculouſly imagine that it is in the 
Power of the Underſtanding to call all Miracles in 
Queſtion, for ng «ther Reaſon but becauſe ſo many 
have been related that ba ve prov'd to be falſe z and 
therefore there is no more Reaſon to believe the one 
than the other. 8 5 

Tbe Inclination of the firſt is much more tolerabl 
than that of the latter; though true it is that both 
the one and the other argue equally amiſs, 

They beth depend upon common Places. The firſt 
on the Power and Goodneſs of God; on certain and 
unqueſtionable Miracles, which they bring for Proof 
of thoſe that ar. cal ed in Queſtion; and upon the 
Blindneſs of the Lib-rtimer, who will believe nothing 
but what is proportionable to their Reaſon, All this 
is'very good in it-ſelf, but very weak to convince us 
of a particular Miracle, Nor is it an Argument 
that a Miracle was wrought, becauſe others uf the 

ame 
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ſame Nature have been wrought. And we may do 
well to believe what is above our Reaſon, without 
being obliged to believe all that Men are pleas'd to 
obtrude upon us, as being above our Reaſon. 

The latter makes uſe of common Places of ano- 
ther ſort. 

Truth, ſays one of them, and Falſbood appear with 
Countenances alike, the ſame Gate, the ſame Steps , we le- 
hold them with tle ſame Eyes. 1 have ſeen the riſe of ſi- 
veral Miracles in my time; and tho they vaniſh'd in the 
Birth, yet we cannot but for- ſee the Train they world have 
fathered, bad they lived to their full Age. For it is but to 
find ont the end of the Thread, and to cut it into as many 
Preces as we pleaſe 3 and there is a greater diſtance between 
Nothing, and the ſmalleſt thing in the World, than there is 
between the ſmalleſt ard the greateſt, Now the firſt that 
are intoxicated with this beginning of Novelty, coming to 
ſpread their Hiſtory, find by the Oppoſition uh ch they meet 
with, where the D:fficulty of Perfecafion lodges, and make it 
t heir Bu ine ß to ſlabber over that part of a falſe Piece. Par- 
ticular Error firſt cauſes publick Miſtake; and afterwards 
publick Miſtake cauſes particular Error. Thus t he whole 
Strufture of the Miracle by ſome pull down, by others uþ 
held to a con fideral-le Pile, So that the moſt remote Witneſs is 
better inſirutted than he that lives cloſe by; and the laſt that 
heard of it bettey con firm'd than the firſt Publ ſhy. 
This Diſcourſe is ingenious, and may be profitable 
to prevent us from being led away with every idle 
Re port. But it would be an Extravagance from hence 
to conclude generally, that we ought to ſuſpeA what- 
ever is ſaid of Miracles, For certain it is, that what 
is here alledged relates only to thoſe things which are 
taken up upon common Fame, without enquiring in— 
to the o-iginal Cauſe of the Report. And we have 


no Reaſon to be confident of what we know upon 
no better Grourds. 
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But who's ſo blind as not to ſee, that we may make 
a common place oppoſite to this, and that at leaſt 
upon as good a Foundation ? 

For as there are ſome Miracles that would deſerve 
but little credit, ſhould we enquire into their Ori- 
ginal: So there are others, that vaniſh out of the 
Memories of Men, or which find but liltle credit in 
their Judgments, becauſe they will not take the Pains 
to inform themſelves. Our Underſtanding is not ſub. 
je& only to one ſort of Diſtemper, but ſeveral, and 
thoſe quite contrary. There is a ſottiſh Stupidity, 
that believes all Things, the leaſt probable. But there 
is a conceited Preſumption, that condemns for falſe, 
whatever ſurpaſſes the narrow Limits of the Under- 
ſtanding. Sometimes we hunt after Trifles, and ne- 
gle & Things of the greateſt Moment. Falſe Stories 
ſpread themſelves every where, while true ones can 
hardly get liberty to creep abioad, 

Few Perſons have heard of che Miracle that hap- 
pen'd in our Time at Faramonſtier, in the Perſon ofa 
Nun, ſo blind, that hardly the Balls of her Eyes were 
left in her Head ; who recovered her Sight, by 
touching the Relicks of St. Fara, as | am aſſured by a 
Perſon that ſaw her in both Conditions. 

S:. Auſiin affirms, that many real Miracles were 
wrought in his Time, that were known but to few; 
and which the moſt remarkable and wonderful, ſpread 
no farther than from one end of the Town to the o- 
ther. Which induced him to write, and relate in his 
Sermons to the People, ſuch as were moſt certtain. 
And he obſ-rves in the twenty ſ*cond Book of the City of 
God, that in the ſingle City of Hippo, near ſeventy 
Miracles were wrought, within two Years after the 
Building of a Chapel to the Honour of St. Stephen; 
beſides a great Number of others, which he did not 


commit to Writing, which however he te{tifies to be 
true upon his Knowledge. 


We 


— 
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We therefore ſee, that there is nothing more irra- 
tional, than to guide our- ſelves by common Places up- 
on theſe Occollons z whether it be by reſecting all 
Miracles, or emb acing all. And therefore we muſt 
examine them by their particular Circumſtances, and 
by the Credit aud Knowledge of their Reporters. 

Piety does n+t oblige a Man of Senſe to believe all 
the Miracles in the Coden Legend, or che Metaphraſt 
in regard theſe Books are ſo fo il of Fables, that there 
is nothing to be credited upon their Authority, as Car- 
_ Bellarmine has made no ſcruple to conteſs of the 
laſt. 

But laffiem that every Man of Senſe, bating his 
Piety, ought to acknowledge for true the Miracles 
which St. Auſlin, relates in bis Confeſſons, and his Book 
De Qvitate Dei; ſome of which he ſaw, and others of 
which he was inform'd by the Perſons themſelves, in 
whoſe fight they were wrought : As of a blind Man 
cur'd at Mi/an before all the People, by touching the 
Relicks of St. Gervaſe and ans Ty which he reports 
in his Confeſſions, and of which he ſpeaks in the 224 
Book De Crvitate Dei. Chap 8. A certain Miracle was 
wrought at Milan, when we were there, when a blin'd Man 
was re/tor'd to Sight, v hich conld not be unknown to thouſands 
for it is a large City, and the Emperor was then there; and 
the thing was done before a vaſt Multitude of People crowd- 
ing to the Bodies of the Martyrs St. Gervaſe and Protaſius. 

Ofa Woman cur'd in Africa by flowers which had 
touch'd the relicks of St. Scephen, as he teſtifies in the 
ſame Book. 

Of a Lady of quality cur'd of the Canker by the 
Sign of the Croſs, which ſhe caus'd to be made upon 
the Sore by one that was newly bapriz'd, according 

to the Revelation which ſhe had had. 

' Offa Child that died unbaptized, whoſe Reſtoration 
to Life the Mother obtain'd by her Prayers to St. Peter 
in the Strength of her Faith, invoking him in theſe 
Words: Holy Martyr reflore e my Son ; thou kneweſt | 
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Y ah his Life for no other Reaſon, but becauſe he ſhould not be 


eternally ſeparated from God. 
Now it theſe — may be ſuppoſed to have hap- 
pen'd as they arctclated, there is no rational Per- 


{on but muſt acknowledge theſe — to be the Fin. 


ger of God. So that all their Incredulity could do, 


would be to doubt of the Teſtimony of Sr. Auſlin, and 
to believe him a Falſiſier of the Truth, to gain aVene- 
ration of the Chriſtian Religion among the Pagays : 


Which is that which they have no colour to imagine. 
Firſt, B:cauſe it is not likely that a Petſon of his 
Judgment would have told an Untruth in things ſo 
ublick, wherein he might have been convinc'd of 
Falſhood by infinite Number of Teftimonies, which 
would have redounded to the Ignominy of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion. 
Secondly, Becauſe there never was any Perſon more 
a profeſſed Enemy of Faiſhood than this holy Man, 
eſpectally in Matters of Religion, having made it the 
ork of entire Freatiſes to prove, that it is not only 
unlawful to te'l a Lie, but a thing ſo deteſtable, that 
it is not to be made uſe of, tho' for the Converſion of 
Men to the Chriſtian Faith. | 
I have the more enlarg'd upon this remarkable 
Example of the Judgment that is to be made in the 
Truth of Actions, to ſerve as a Rule upon the like 
occ:fions, becauſe we moſt commonly deviate in thoſe 
things. For every one thinks, that it is ſufficient for 
the Deciſion of thoſe to make a common Place, which 
for the moſt part is only compos'd of Maxims, which 
not only are not univerſally true, but not ſo much as 
probable, when they are join'd with the particular 
Circumſtances of Actions that fall under Exam nati- 
on; and there fore Circumſtances are to be compar'd 
and confider'd together, not conſide rd apart. For it 
often happens, that a Fact, which is not very pro- 
bable in one Circumtance, ought to be efteem'd and 
taken for certain according to other n, $ ; 
n 
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And on the other fide, a Fact which appears to us 
true, according to one Circumſtance which is uſually 
join'd with Truth, ought to be deem'd falſe, according 
to other weakening Circumſtances, as we ſhall make 
out in the following Chapter. 
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Other Remarks upon the ſame Subject of the Be- 
ef Events. 


T Here is yet one other Remark of great moment 
to make upon the Belief of Events : Which is, 
that among thoſe Circumſtances which we ought to 
confider, that we may know whether Credit be to be 
given to the Fact or no; there are ſome which we 
may call common Circumſtances, becauſe they frequent] 
occur, and are far oftner joined to Truth than Falſ- 
hood: And then, if they be not counterbalanc'd by 
other particular Circumſtances. that ruin the Motives 
of Belief drawn from common Circumſtances, we have 
reaſon to believe thoſe Events, if not to be certain, 
yet at leaſt to be probable; which is ſufficient, 
when we are oblig'd to pronounce our Opinion in 
ſuch caſes. For as we ought to be ſatisfied with a 
moral Aſſurance in things not capable of a metaphy- 
fical Certainty ; ſo when we cannot obtaina full mo- 
ral Aſſurance, the beſt we can do when we are to re- 
ſolve, is to embrace the moſt probable ; for it would 
be contrary to reaſon to embrace the leaſt probable. 


But if, on the other fide, theſe common Circum- 


ſtances, which would have induc*'d*us to believe a 
thing, be join'd with other patricular Circumſtances, 
that ruin the Motives of Belief drawn from cominon 


Circumſtances, or be ſuch as are rarely found 3 
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Fal ſhood, we are not then any longer to believe 
that Event. But either we remain in ſuſpence, if 
the Weight of particular Circumſtances enfeeble the 
Weight of commonCircumſtances ; or we believe the 
Action to be falſe, if the Circumftances are ſuch as, 
are uſually the Marks of Falſhood. 

For example, it is acommon Circumſtance for many 
Contracts to be fign'd by two publick Notaries ; that 
is, by two publick Perſons, whole chiefeſt Intereſt it 
is to be juſt and true in their Employments, becauſe 
not only their Conſcience and Reputation, but their 
Lives and Eſtates lie at ſtake. This Conſideration 
alone is ſufficient, if we know no other Particularitics 
of the ContraQ, to make us believe that the Contract 
is not antedated : Not but that it might be ſo; but 
becauſe it is certain, that of a thouſand Contracts 
nine hundred ninety nine are not. So that it is infi- 
nitely more probable, that this Contract is one of the 
nine hundred ninety nine, than the only antedated 
Contract ofa thouſand. So that if withal the Inte- 

rity of the Notary that fign'd it be known to me, I 
Nall molt certainly believe that there is no foul Play 
in the Writing. 

But if to this commonCircumſtance of being fign'd 
by two Notaries,there are join'd oiher particular Cir- 
cumſtances, as that the Notaries are Perſons of no 
Conſcience or Reputation, ſo that they might be in- 
ſtrumental in falfifying the Deed ; yet ſhall not this 
make me conclude, that the Deed is ant dated. But 
if beſides all theſe I can diſcover other Proofs of the 
Antedate, either by Witneſſes, or convincing Argu- 
ments; as the Inability of the Perſon to lend twenty 
thouſand Crowns, at a time when it ſhall be demon- 
ſtrable that he had not a hundred in Caſh; I will 


then reſolve to believe the Contract to be falfified, 


and it were unreaſonable for any Perſon to oblige me 


or believe otherwiſe z and I ſhould do ill to ſuſpect 
Sthers, where I did not ever ſee the ſame Marks 


of 
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of Falſhood, not to be falſe, fince they might be as 
well counterfeited as the other ? 

We mayapply all this to ſeveral Matters that cauſe 
frequent Diſputes among the Learned. We demand 
if ſuch a Book were written by ſuch an Author, whole 
Name was always to it? and whether the Acts of a 
Council are true or counterfeit ? 

Certain it is, that we ought to give Sentence for the 
Author, whoſe Name, has been long acknowledg'd and 
affixed to the Work; and for the ARts of a Council, 
which we read every day; nor are we to believe the 
contrary but upon very 4 Reaſons. | 

Therefore a moſt learned Perſon of this Age being 
to prove, that the Epiſtle of St. Cyprian to Pope Steven, 
about Martin Biſhop of Arles, was none of the Holy 
Martyr's; he could not convince the Learned, his 
Con jectures not ſeeming ſufficient to deprive St. Cy- 


trian of a Piece, that had always carried his Name, 


and which has a petfect Reſemblance of 8 yle with 
the reſt of his Works. 

In vain it is alſo that Blonde! and Salma ſiue, not able 
to anſwer the Argument drawn from the Epiſtles of 
St. Ignatins, for the Superiority of ary over Prieſts, 
in the Infancy of the Church, pretend thoſe Epiſtlesto 
be counterfeit,even as they were printed by Voſſus ard 
Uſer, from the antient Manuſcript in the Florentine 


Library: Inſomuch that they have been refuted by 


thoſe of their own Party, for that confeſſing, as they 
do, that we have the ſame Epiſtles which were cited 
by Euſebius, St. Jerom, Thecdoret, and Origen himſelf 
there is no likelihood that the Epiſtles of St. Ignatius, 
being collected by Polycarp, thoſe true Epiſtles, ſhou'd 
have diſappear'd, and others be counterfeited in the 
Time between Polycarp and Origen, or Euſebius. Be- 
fides, that thoſe Epiſtles of St. Ignatius, which we have 
now, wear ſuch a Character of the Holineſs and Sim- 
plicity, ſo proper to the Apoſtolic Times, that they 
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juſtify themſelves againſt the vain Accuſation of be- 
ing falſe and counterfeit, 

Laſtly, All the Difficulties that Cardinal Perron pro- 
. againſt the Epiſtles of the Council of Af ick to 

ope Celeſtin, eouching Appeals to the See, cannot pre- 
vail with us to believe other wiſe now than before, but 
that choſe Epiſtles were really written by theCounc?!. 

Bat it happens ſometimes that particular Circum- 
ſtances carry more weight in Perſuaſion, thin long 
Poſſeſſion. 

So that altho' the Epiſtle of St, C ment toSt. James, 
Biſhop of Jeruſal-m,be tranſlated by Ruffnus near thir- 
teen hundred Years ago, yet we can hardly believeit 
oth rwiſe than counterfeit; in regard that St. James, 
Biſhop of Jeruſa em, having ſuffered Martrydom before 
St. Peter, it 1s impoſſible that St Clement ſhould write 
after the Death of St. Peter, as the Epiſtle, ſuppoſes. 

Tbus tho' the Commentaries upon St, Paul are at- 
tribured to St. Ambroſe, and cited under his Name by 
a great number of Authors, together with that imper- 
tet Work up n St. Matt heu, under the Name of Chi- 
fajtom ; all Men however at this Day agree, that they 
belong to neither, but to other antient Authors full of 
many Errors. 

Lajily, The Acts of the two Sinueſſan Councils un- 
der Marcellin, and two or three at Rome under Sylreſter, 
and another at Rome under Six us the IId, might be 
ſufficient to perſuade us of the Verity of thoſe Coun- 
cils, if they contain'd nothing but what were congru- 
ous to Reaſon, and which might be proper for the 
Times, wherein they are ſaid to be celebrated; but 
they contain ſo many Abſurdities, ſo diſagreable from 
thoſe Times, that there is a great likelihood of their 
being falſe and counterfeit. 

And theſe are the Remarks which may ſerve for 
theſe ſort of Judgments: But we muſt not imagine 
them to be of ſuch great uſe, as always to free us 
from the Danger of being deceiy'd. All that they can 
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do at moſt, is to guard us from the more groſs and ap- 
parent Abſurdities, and to inure us not to be carry'd 
aſtray by commonPlaces, which containing ſomething 
of general Truth, ceaſe not however to be falſe upon 
many particular Occaſions, which is one of the chief- 
eſt Sources of humane Error. 


eee eee 
C HAP. XVI. 


Oe Judgments we ought to make of ſuture Accidents- 


* HESE Rules, that ſerve us to judge of things 
paſt, may be apply'd to things to come, For as 

we probably judge a thing to have come to paſs, when 
the Circumſtances which we know are uſually join'd 
with that Fact; we may as probably believe thar ſuch: 
* Crcumſtances 

are ſuch as are uſually attended by ſuch an Effect. 
Thus the Phy ficians judge of the good or bad Succeſs 


of Diſeaſes, Captains of the future Events of War, 


and we judge in the World ofthe moſt part of contin- 
gent Affairs. 


But as to thoſe Accidents, wherin we are Actors 


our ſelves, and which we might either promote or 
prevent by our Care and Forefigh*, in avoiding or 


expoſing out ſelves to them; it happens that moſt 
Perſons fall into many Errors, ſo much the more 
rievous, by how much they ſeem to be guarded 
y Reaſon ; becauſe they only ſet before their Eyes 


the Greatneſs and Conſequence of the Ad vantage 


which they wiſh for, or the Miſchiefs that they fear, 
not conſidering the Likelihood and Probability that 
this Advantageor [nconvenience may happen, or not 


happen. 


n like manner, when it is any great Mifortune 
which they fear, as loſs of Life or Eſtate, they think 
It. 
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it Prudence not to neglect any care to prevent it. Or 
if it be any great Advantage which they expect, as 
the gain of a hundred thouſand Crowns, they think 
they act wiſely to endeavour the gaining of it if the 
Venture coſt but little, let the Probability of Succets 
be never ſo ſmall. 

By ſuch a Ratiocination as this it was, that a Prin- 
ceſs hearing that ſome Perſons had been overwhelm'd 
by the fall of a Roof would never go into a Houlr 
till ſhe had all the Roofs firſt view'd; and ſhe was ſo 
fully perſuaded that ſhe had Reaſon for ſo doing, that 
ſhe accounted all others imprudent, that did not as- 
ſhe did. 

'Tis alſo this appearance of Reaſon that engages- 
ſeveral Perſons into inconvenient and exceſſive Cau- 
tions, for the Preſervation of their Health. This is - 
that which renders others exceſſtvely diſtruſtſul even 
in little things; for that having been ſometimes de- 
ceiv'd, they believe they ſhall be deceiv'd in all their 
other Buſineſs. This is that which inveigles ſo many 
People to Lotteries ; to gain, cry they, Tory thou- 
ſand Crowns for one Crown, is not that a very great 
Advantage ; and every one believes himſelf ſhall be 
that happyPerſon uponwhom this great Fortune ſhall: 


ſhower it ſelf; never conſidering that though the Lots 


promile twenty thouſand for one, 'tis- thirty times 
more probable to every particular Perſon, that he 
ſhall be a looſer than a Winner. 

And this is the Defe& of this Ratiociniation; for - 
that we may judge what is fit to be done to obtain 
the Good, and avoid the Evil, we ought not only to 
confider the Good and Evil in its ſelf ; but allo the 
Probability whether it mav happen, or no; and Ge- 
ometrically to conſider the Proportion which the 
thing holds together; which may be demonſtrated : 
by this Example. 

Ten Men at Play, ſtake every one a Crown; there- 


is but one can win the whole Stake, all the reſt are. 


9 Loſers + | 
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Loſers. So that every one has two Chances, either to 
loſe one Crown, or win nine. Now if we ſhould con— 
fider only the gain and the Loſs in them lves, it 
might ſeem that all had an equal advantage: But we 
are to conſider moreover, that if every one may win 
nine Crowns, and can only loſe one, it is alſo nine 
times more probable in reſpect of every one, that he 
ſhall loſe his own than win the nine; while every 
M:n has nine Degrees of probability to loſe one 
Crown, and but one degree of probability to gain 
_— which equals the Hopes and Fear of gain and 
,ofs. 

All Plays of this nature are as equitable as Plays 
can be; but all that are not under this Equality of 
Lots are unjuſt, And hence it is that it may be 

lainly made out, that there is an evident Injuſtice in 
all forts of Lotteries; for the Maſter of the Lottery 
uſually claiming the tenth Part of the whole Fund 
for his own ſhare, the whole Crowd cf thoſe that play 
is Cheated ; in the ſame manner as if a Man playing 
at a Game wherein there was as much likelihood of 
winning as loſing, ſhou'd play nine Piſtoles to ene: 
Now if this be diſadvantageous to the whole Crowd, 
it muſt be alſo the ſame to every particular Perſon, 
becauſe the Probability of loſing far more ſurpaſſes 
the Probability of gaining, than the Advantage we 
hope for does the Diſadvantage of loſing. 

Sometimes there is ſo little likelihood in the Suc- 
ceſs of a thing, that how advantageous ſoever it be 
and how ſmall ſoe ver the hazard of winning, it is bet- 
ter not to hazard. Thus it would be a fooliſh thing 
to play twenty So/s againſt ten millions of Livres, or 
againſt a Kingdom; or upon condition he ſhould not 
win, unleſs ſuch an Infant taking out the Letters out 
ofa Printer's Cafe by accident, did alſo of a ſudden 
compoſe the firſt twenty Verſcs of Yir,il's Kneids : 
For indeed there are few moments ſcape us, wherein 
we do not run the risk of loſing more than a Tg 
| that 


ſes this extraordinary Apprehen 
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that ſhouid ſtake his Kingdom to ſuch a Condition. 


Theſe Reflections ſeem of little value, and are ſo 
indeed if we ſtop here; but we may make ule ct them 
in matters of greater Importance: And the chiefeſt 
uſe we can make of them, is to render us more rational 
in our Hopes and Fears, For Example, there are ſome 
Perſons that are in a panic Dread when they hear it 
thunder; which Clatter, and Hurly Burly in the 
Sky, if it put them in mind of God and Death, 'tis 
well; but if only the fear of being thunderſtruck cau- 

Ga, then it will eaſi- 
ly appear how little Reaſon they have; for of two mil 
lions, if one be kill'd in that manner, tis very much 3 
and we may alſo aver, that there is no ſort of violent 
Death happens ſo rarely. Since then the fear of Miſ- 
chief, ought to be proportionable not only to the 
Greatneſs of the Miſchief, but alſo to the Probability 
of its Event, as there is no ſort of Danger that ſo rare - 
ly befals us as to be kill'd by Thunder, ſo have we 
the leaſt Reaſon to fear it ; fince the Fear will no 
way avail us to avoid it. 

Hence Arguments may be produc'd not only to un. 
deceive ſuch People as are ſo over moroſely and un- 
ſeaſonably cautious in the Preſervation of their 
Healths and Lives, by ſhewing them that thoſe Pre- 
cautions are much more miſchievous than the Danger, 
ſo remote from the Accident which they fear; but al- 
fo to diſabuſe another ſort that always argue thus in 
other Affairs: There is Danger in this Bufineſs, there- 
fore it is bad; there is Advantage in that Bufineſs, 
therefore it is good; in regard we are not to judge of 
thoſe things either by the Danger or the Adyantage, 
but by their Proportion one with another. | 

It is the nature of things finite, how bulky ſoever 
they be, to be exceeded by the leaſt of things if mul- 
tiplied often enough ; or if the little things are far 
more ſuperior to the great ones in probability of E- 
vent, than they are inferior to them in Brgneſs. 

| | U 4 | Thus 
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Thus the ſmalleſt Gain may exceed the preateſt that 
can be imagin'd, if that ſma]l Gain be often reiterated; 
or if this great Gain be ſo difficult to be obtain'd that 
it does not ſurpaſs the little one more in Magnitude, 


than the little one ſurpaſles the (rome in Facility of 


ns obtain'd. The ſame is to be ſaid of thoſe Miſ- 
chiefs which we fear; that is, the leaſt Evil may be 
more conſiderable than the greateſt Evil, which is not 
infinite, if it ſurpaſs it according to ſuch a Proportion. 

There are nothing but infinite things, namely E- 


ternity and Salyation, that cannot be equall'd by any 


temporal Advantage ; and therefore they are never 
to be put in the Scale againſt any of the things of this 
World. The leaſt degree of Facility for a Man to 
ſave himſelf, is worth all the Felicities of the World 
join'd together; and the leaſt Danger of being damn'd 
is more conſiderable than all temporal Miſchief, if 
only look'd upon as Misfortunes. 

And it may be ſufficient for all rational Perſons to 


draw from what has been ſaid, this Conclufion, with 


which we will end our Logic: That the greateſt of all 
Imprudence, and the higheſt of all Madneſs, is this, to ſpend 
our Lives and our Time in any thing elſe than in what may 
be ſerviceable to acquire us a Life that ſhb1ll never have an 
end; fince the Good and Evil of this Life is nothing, 


if compar'd to the Felicity and Sufferings of the o- 


ther; and the Danger of falling into the one, is as 
great as the Difficulty of acquiring the other 

They who draw this Conclufion, and follow it in 
the Conduct of their Lives, are prudent and wiſe, let 
them be ever ſo unlearned in Arguments concerning 
the Sciences. Whereas they who negle& it, though 
never ſo learned in other things, are call'd in Seri p- 
ture Fools and Madmen, and make but an ill uſe of 
Logic, their Reaſon, or their Lives. 
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Decimal, with the Extra&ion of the Square and Cube 
Root, not only taught, but the Reaſons of Operations de- 
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Geodaſia;, or the Art of Surveying and Meaſuring of 
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